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Editorial Comment 
England Returns to Gold 


Y ending on December 31 next 

the requirement that the exporta- 

tion of gold shall take place by 
license only, and by further providing 
for the immediate redemption of Treas- 
ury and Bank of England notes either 
in gold coin or bullion, at the option 
of the bank, England returns to the 
gold standard. Announcement to this 
effect was made in a speech by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on April 
28. While prior to this announcement 
the pound sterling had already approx- 
imated par, and while it is believed that 
no great difficulty will be experienced 
in maintaining the parity, provision was 
made for a credit of $300,000,000 in 
the United States, to be used in case 
of need. It is understood that this fund 
was furnished to the extent of $100,- 
000,000 from private sources and $200,- 
000,000 from the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

In refusing to listen to the advocates 
of a “managed currency,” and in mov- 
ing steadily toward a restoration of the 
gold standard, England has again dis- 
played that courage and wisdom which 
have long marked the country’s mon- 
etary policy. Under existing circum- 
stances it has required great courage to 
take the step that has been taken. For 
depression in trade and industry, with 
widespread unemployment, made the 
pathway of inflation very alluring. But 
British statesmen and financiers have 
shunned it, and in the face of extreme 
difficulties and of great provocation to 
take a contrary course, have firmly ad- 
hered to their purpose to restore and to 


maintain their ancient and time-honored 
standard of value. 

The good effect of this example, both 
in England and throughout the world 
generally, can scarcely be overestimated. 
The pound sterling long held a leading 
place in the esteem of the commercial 
and financial world for its steadiness of 
value. This confidence was shaken by 
the Great War, but now it has been 
restored. As trust in the money of a 
great financial and commercial center 
like London constitutes a prime factor 
in the world’s trade, the return of the 
pound sterling to the place it long oc- 
cupied must have a salutary effect in 
restoring and preserving that confidence 
which is so essential to prosperous 
commerce. 

The fact that the return to a gold 
standard in England does not mean the 
restoration of gold coin to hand-to-hand 
circulation is of considerable interest. 
Before the Great War, England was one 
of the comparatively few countries 
where gold coin was largely used in the 
ordinary channels of circulation. The 
fact that gold so circulated was partly 
due to habit and partly to the neces- 
sities of the case, there being no 
smaller Bank of England notes than 
£5—roughly, $25. But with the war, 
notes of the denomination of one pound, 
and of ten shillings, were issued, and 
now the people have become so accus- 
tomed to them that even if gold coin- 
age were restored it is at least an open 
question if the people would not prefer 
the paper currency. The circulation of 
gold coin in most parts of the United 
States has virtually ceased, and on the 
Atlantic seaboard gold coins partake 
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more or less of the nature of a curiosity. 
They may be seen at Christmas or on 
other special occasions, but rarely at 
other times. Until recently gold did 
circulate quite freely on the Pacific 
Coast, but the war greatly reduced its 
use in that section of the country. 

Generally, throughout the entire 
United States, gold still circulates ex- 
tensively in the form of certificates, 
which rest upon an exact gold equiv- 
alent. 

If gold coin should permanently dis- 
appear from circulation, several of the 
arguments heretofore relied on to sup- 
port the employment of gold as a stand- 
ard of value would disappear. One of 
the advantages of gold as a money 
metal is its ready divisibility; another 
is its durability, and still another, its 
beauty. But ease of division of the 
metal into coins of various denomina- 
tions means nothing if coinage is to be 
abandoned, and the same remark applies 
to the durability of the metal. And 
what avails unseen beauty? 

The disappearance of gold from 
circulation, in this country and in Eng- 
land, is not a circumstance of unmixed 
satisfaction. Gold coin is said to be an 
expensive kind of money to carry in the 
pocket. It represents 100 per cent. 
actual value, and there is the loss 
through abrasion. A more accurate view 
of the case could be had if someone 
would furnish reliable figures showing 
how much people have lost by the 
lock-up of 100 per cent. actual value in 
their money, and by abrasion of gold 
coin, putting down on the other side the 
losses sustained through paper money. 
Probably the expense incident to the 
printing of paper currency corresponds 
to the loss through abrasion of coin and 
to the cost of coinage. 

Seeing all the havoc wrought by 
paper, and the ineradicable delusions in- 
stilled into the human mind through its 
use, it may be regarded as a curse rather 
than a blessing. If all paper had an 
equivalent gold backing, as was substan- 
tially the case of the Bank of England 
notes before the Great War, and as is 
still true of the gold certificates issued 
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by the United States Treasur:. we 
should then have a truly sound paper 
currency. Bank credit notes mig!) still 
be issued, having no greater utility than 
bank checks except that they would 
circulate by mere delivery instead of 
by endorsement. 

Both England and the United States 
are now technically on the gold stand- 
ard; that is, in each country gold may 
be had in exchange for paper. . But 
neither England nor the United States 
is exempt from the effects of the de- 
lusion that the Government possesses 
some magical power which it can confer 
upon a piece of paper. 


7 


Proposed Renewal of Federal 
Reserve Bank Charters 


LTHOUGH the twenty-year char- 
ters of the Federal Reserve 
Banks will not expire by limita- 
tion until 1933, there is already some 
discussion as to the propriety of their 
renewal in advance of the expiration of 
the charters. The principal reason for 
taking such action so long in advance 
appears to be the feeling that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks ought not to be 
expected to operate under the possibility 
that, when the charters come up for 
renewal eight years from now, the 
existence of these important institutions 
may be abruptly ended. Perhaps a 
sufficient answer to this is that if the 
Federal Reserve Banks, in the first 
twenty years of their existence, succeed 
in establishing in the public mind a 
confidence in the:r usefulness, their 
charters will not be terminated but are 
sure to be extended either for another 
twenty-years, or indefinitely. 

Without at present engaging in a 
discussion of the merits of the Federal 
Reserve System, may it not be said 
with truth that it would be better to 
give the system a greater opportunity 
of establishing its usefulness during the 
coming eight years before taking action 
in relation to the renewal of the char- 
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ters? Surely it cannot be interpreted 
as unfriendly criticism to say that the 
Federal Reserve System should be given 
still further opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing its usefulness before acting on the 
matter of charter renewal long before 
the necessity for such action exists. 

Under the enormous strain imposed 
by the war the Federal Reserve System 
has rendered great service to the banks, 
to industry and trade, to the people, 
and to the Government. It seems a rea- 
sonable expectation that since the sys- 
tem did so well in this great emergency, 
it can do quite as well or better in what 
we call normal times. 

It may be, by 1933, that time and 
experience will indicate some modifica- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System 
such as in the light of present experi- 
ence are not revealed. ‘The greater part 
of the period in which the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have existed has been 
marked by exceptional conditions, such 
as hardly offer a fair test of the efficacy 
of the system under widely different cir- 
cumstances. Should the next eight years 
be reasonably exempt from political and 
economic upheavals, if the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are let alone, we can then 
see more clearly how they function in 
fair weather. They have already 
proved their strength in times of stress. 

Proposals are now pending for re- 
storing to the member banks a con- 
siderable part of the reserves they have 
contributed to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. This would substantially put 
the reserve situation back where it was 
before the war amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act were enacted in 
1917. Some opinion prevails to the ef- 
fect that the Federal Reserve Banks 
have been endowed with funds beyond 
their ability to employ profitably, except 
under unusual circumstances. Their 
diminished earnings last year give color 
to this view. Unless business becomes 
active, a reduction in the reserve funds 
of the Federal Reserve Banks and their 
return to member banks may become 
desirable. 

'n the absence of unlooked-for de- 
vclopments a waiting policy in regard 





to rechartering the Federal Reserve 
Banks would seem wisest. No urgency 
for action exists, and the movement 
for immediate renewal of the charters 
may be considered as premature. 


& 


Laxity in the Enforcement 
of Law 


UCH concern is being shown in 
various quarters respecting the 
laxity of law enforcement in 

this country. It is not only the prohibi- 
tion law which is being openly flouted, 
but many of the laws relating to the 
preservation of life and property are 
also widely disregarded. 

Responsibility for this lamentable sit- 
uation is generally placed upon the 
shoulders of the public, and in the last 
analysis there is where it properly be- 
longs. For we cannot look for law 
enforcement unless there is a sound and 
vigilant public opinion to back it up, nor 
will laws be enforced unless the right 
kind of men are elected to office to 
enforce them. 

But granting all this, there are other 
weighty considerations that enter into — 
the matter. In the first place, we have 
too many laws, and here again respon- 
sibility rests with the people who are de- 
manding that government enter more and 
more into the realm of private and busi- 
ness affairs. The social reformers are 
so busy in working up new legislation 
that hardly any relation of private life 
or of business enterprise is now free 
from wholly unnecessary and vicious in- 
terference. This is not, in any sense, a 
plea for unrestrained freedom either of 
business or of the individual ; but it is to 
express the belief that we are moving 
too fast and too far in the direction of 
regulating everything and everybody in 
matters which the people are quite com- 
petent to manage for themselves. 

Much has been said of late of the 
desirability of codifying international 
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law. But is not something of the kind 
needed quite as badly with reference to 
our multifarious state and Federal laws? 
They are, in many cases, conflicting and 
confusing. Furthermore, with the growth 
of communication, practically obliterat- 
ing state lines, they are not infrequently 
annoying and burdensome, if not at 
some points actually oppressive. 

If our numerous legislative bodies 
could be prevailed on to restrain their 
activities for a while, and give the peo- 
ple an opportunity of digesting a little 
of the great mass of legislation now in 
existence, meanwhile allowing some 
properly-qualified body to codify, recon- 
cile and simplify existing statutes, the 
country would benefit greatly, and the 
enforcement of law would become a 
much less difficult problem. 

While, in a general sense, the enforce- 
ment of law rests upon the people them- 
selves, it must not be forgotten that this 
is not a pure democracy, but a govern- 
ment of delegated and representative 
powers. Laws are not enacted by public 
assembly. They cannot be enforced by 
a mass meeting. To enforce the laws, 
men elected and paid for that purpose 
must be held to strict accountability. 
They cannot shift the blame for law- 
lessness from themselves to the shoul- 
ders of the public. Their own respon- 
sibility is clear. 

Too many of our executive officers— 
Presidents and governors—have a mis- 
conception of the chief functions of their 
offices. They regard themselves as in- 
struments of the people to put through a 
legislative program of some sort. This 
tends to a multiplication of laws, and 
weakens the responsibility which should 
attach to executive position in securing 
the enforcement of laws we already 
have. 

Undoubtedly it is the duty of the peo- 
ple to elect the right men to office. It 
is no less the plain duty of executive 
officers to do the work for which they 
are elected and paid. Obligations for 
effecting the better observance of law, 
therefore, rest jointly upon the citizens 
and their chosen representatives. 


A Fair Field for Business 


ELCOME intimations from 
Washington, of a semi-official 
character, are to the effect that 

in the near future there will be a min- 
imum of intervention on the part of the 
Federal Government in business affairs, 
and that it is hoped that the enterprises 
of the country will go ahead relieved of 
any anxiety on that score, while at the 
same time not looking to Washington 
for any special legislative or administra- 
tive support. As Congress will not be 
in session again until December, new 
legislation will be impossible. There 
are probably laws enough already to 
last the country for the few interven- 
ing months. 

With the freedom thus assured from 
both governmental intervention and 
coddling, enterprise will have a fair 
field, and will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing what can be done in 
the absence of undue restraint or 
benevolent assistance from Washington. 
As the opportunity is one long desired, 
it should be welcomed and used to show 
what can be done with it. Probably 
the leaders of enterprise will take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to demonstrate 
their ability to manage their affairs with 
due regard to ethical principles and to 
make a record of success and pros- 
perity. Should this happen, as it is 
hoped will be the case, the example 
might be interpreted by Washington as 
a hint that much less attention is needed 
by business enterprise than has here- 
tofore been bestowed from that quarter. 


& 


The Stable Money Association 


NDER this title an organization 
has been formed in New York 
by leading economists and bank- 

ers, whose declared object is “to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the vast, 
though subtle, evils caused by fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, sovereign, franc, mark, ruble or 
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other units of money, the constant 
menace of inflation or deflation, and the 
consequent insistent need of safe- 
guarding against those evils.” In the 
account of the meeting it was stated that 
the organization did not commit itself 
to any specific plan for safeguarding 
purchasing power or stabilizing mone- 
tary units, every member being left free 
to support whatever plan he deems 
best. 

This latitude of opinion and effort 
was no doubt considered necessary be- 
cause of the great diversity of views 
prevailing in regard to the fundamen- 
tals of money and price theory. Doubt- 
less, whether these divergences of 
opinion are reconciled or not, prices will 
continue to fluctuate, to the despair of 
those who expect constancy in an in- 
constant world. 

One need not enter very deeply into 
these matters to recognize that while 
the Stable Money Association may 
never succeed in stabilizing prices, it 
may perform a most useful service in 
bringing to light some of the factors 
that help to bring about extreme 
fluctuations in the price level. Those 
members not rigid adherents of the 
quantitative theory of money will 
readily admit that these factors are not 
exclusively of a monetary or credit 
character; but they will not, on the 
other hand, deny that money and credit 
powerfully influence the price level. 

Perhaps the best service the Stable 
Money Association will be able to per- 
form will consist in pointing out the 
futility of attempting to cure budget 
deficits by a resort to the printing press, 
and the equally important fact that the 
evils of deflation would never afflict 
mankind but for the preceding inflation. 

Although, for rather obvious reasons, 
the United States has suffered less from 
these twin evils in recent years than 
have other countries, we have by no 
means been exempt from them. There 
has been inflation of credit and cur- 
rency, necessarily followed by deflation 
and all its pangs. 

Facility in the manufacture of credit 
and currency tends to accelerate an in- 


flationary movement, though it cannot 
be said with certainty that it creates the 
movement. Men are incited to specu- 
late and to over-trade by many con- 
curring factors, of which the supply of 
credit and currency forms but one. 
No organization can change this dispo- 
sition of human nature, but something 
may be done in modifying the contribu- 
tion which inflation of currency and 
credit makes toward encouraging this 
tendency. 

The alterations in the price level 
which have recently occasioned so much 
concern have resulted from political dis- 
turbances, shortage of revenue as com- 
pared with outlay, deranged production 
and distribution, and an attempt to 
remedy these and other economic ills by 
excessive borrowing and the manufac- 
ture of paper currency. So far as in- 
stability has been caused by money and 
credit, a return to the gold standard 
generally, whenever practicable, is de- 
sirable. The attempt to control the price 
level by credit manipulation may be 
safely postponed. 


Popular Character of Our Banks 


GITATION has been going on for 
some time in England by certain 
representatives of the Labor 

Party looking to the nationalization of 
banking. The end sought is to have 
the ownership and operation of banks 
become substantially a function of 
the state. It is claimed that in this 
way banking would be made more pop- 
ular in character. 

Without intending a comparison with 
the banking systems of other countries, 
it may be said that this popularity of 
banking has already been reached in the 
United States. There are, in round 
numbers, 380,000 independent banks, 
most of them locally owned and man- 
aged. Hardly any kind of bank is lack- 
ing, the most recent innovation being 
the organization of labor banks. Several 
types of farm credit banks are success- 
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fully functioning. Savings bank facil- 


ities are open to the humblest depositor.’ 


Many thousands of stockholders own 
the banks, and literally millions of peo- 
ple are depositors. It is actually the 
case that any man with a single spare 
dollar will find many banks bidding for 
its custody and employment in com- 
merce, industry, or investment. 

With this popular character of our 
banking already assured, we do not need 
to have further intervention on the part 
of the Government. The best opinion 
supports the view that governmental 
association with banking means that 
political influence will almost surely be 
exercised to modify adherence to sound 
banking principles and practice. The 
recent financial difficulties in France 
have been partly attributed to this 
source, and concern has been expressed 
by banking students that our own Fed- 
eral Reserve System, linked as it is to 
the Government through the composi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, may 
not be wholly exempt from danger of a 
like character. 

The experienced banker knows that 
politics and banking make a bad com- 
bination. To call any bank a political 
bank is to give it about the worst name 
possible. Wise bankers are careful to 
see that their institutions are free from 
this reproach. 

Popularity of banking, through a 
wide distribution of ownership and man- 
agement, and universality of service, has 
been achieved in this country. / The 
banks are not the servants merely of 
those of a particular political faith, as 
they might become if owned and oper- 
ated by the Government. They are the 
servants of all the people. 


& 


Alleged Negligence of Bank 
Directors 


ILING of a suit against the di- 
rectors of a failed national bank in 
New York State, for alleged negli- 
gence in the management of the bank’s 
affairs, has served to call attention to 


the responsibilities generally resting 
upon bank directors. In this case the 
suit was brought at the instance of the 
stockholders of the failed bank. 

Although the directors of a bank are 
not directly in control of the manage- 
ment, since they delegate their powers 
to officers, they are, nevertheless, indi- 
rectly responsible for having made a 
wise choice of such officials and for hold- 
ing them to a proper discharge of their 
duties. 

In the average case, where the bank 
runs along smoothly, and pays a fair 
return to the shareholders, the directors 
are seldom reminded of this responsibil- 
ity, but when a _ bank fails, and 
especially when there is a large deficit 
to be made up by assessments on share- 
holders, this obligation on the part of 
directors is apt to be brought home to 
them suddenly and unpleasantly. The 
fact that, as a rule, banks do not fail. 
but go along prosperously, tends to give 
the directors a feeling of security from 
being called on to shoulder the respon- 
sibility from which in fact they are 
never exempt. Probably the only safe 
course for the bank director is always to 
exercise the duties of his office in a man- 
ner that places this obligation upon 
him actually rather than contingently. 
Greater vigilance upon the part of bank 
shareholders and the officials charged 
with supervision of the banks has tended 
in recent years greatly to increase the 
vigilance of bank directors generally. 


& 


Too Free Use of Instalment 
Credit 


ROM a prominent official of a 

labor organization comes com- 

plaint of the too free use of in- 
stalment credit buying on the part of 
wage-earners. It is asserted that the 
practice of buying by this method has 
been carried to such an extent as to con- 
stitute in many cases a serious burden 
upon the wage-earners of the country. 
For this state of affairs a good deal of 
the blame is attributed to glib salesmen, 
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who have the ability to convince the 
average person that his happiness de- 
pends upon the immediate possession of 
things which, until recently at least, 
-were commonly regardcd as lvxuries if 
not superfluities. It is admitted, how- 
ever. that the expert salesman is not 
wholly to blame, and that keen desire of 
prompt possession of a car, a radio, a 
victrola, jewelry, fine clothes, fine fur- 
niture—or some of the multitude of 
things popularly supposed to be com- 
ponents of earthly bliss—greatly assists 
the salesman in landing his instalment 
prospect. Besides, to buy on this simple 
plan of a dollar down and small instal- 
ments weekly or monthly, seems so easy 
that it is no wonder the average mortal 
is beguiled into entering into such con- 
tracts, only to find in too many instances 
that he has really put a serious burden 
upon his income. likely to be severely 
felt in case of sickness or loss of em- 
ployment. 

Of course, instalment buying has its 
proper uses, and something is to-be said 
for it as a means of enlarging sales, 
and thus reacting favorably upon pro- 
duction and employment. No doubt, it 


is the abuse of this form of purchase, 
rather than its moderate use, which the 
labor official had in mind. For example, 
in buying a home and furnishing it— 
something requiring a considerable out- 
lay difficult to meet at once out of the 
average income—it can hardly be 
deemed subject to censure if the pay- 
ments are distributed over a convenient 
period. Were this plan not adopted, 
the realization of an entirely proper 
ambition would frequently be long de- 
layed, and in not a few instances de- 
feated altogether. There are other ex- 
penditures which will readily suggest 
themselves as properly coming within 
the same category. 

But for expenditures which may 
be postponed without hardship, the 
better way is to wait until the necessary 
funds are accumulated in a_ savings 
bank. By this method the buyer will 
get the advantage of cash prices, and in- 
stead of paying interest on his pur- 
chases, he will himself receive interest 
from the bank. As a matter of fact, 
one of the best things to buy on the 
instalment plan is a savings bank ac- 
count. 





A picture of the check that is said to be the largest ever drawn in a single commercial transaction. 
This check was drawn by Dillon, Read & Co., heading a group of banking interests, for the 
sum of $146,000,000 in payment for the automotive property of Dodge Brothers. The 
check was drawn on the Central Union Trust Company of New York, and 
deposited in the Hanover National Bank of that city. 








How Foreign Nations Stand on Debts 
Owed America 


N connection with the admission of a 
definite move to obtain action by 
foreign nations owing the United 
States, the Treasury Department issued 
on May 16 a statement showing the 
principal amount of obligations of for- 


Principal amount 


of obligations 


Country now held 

Armenia. .......... ecvenated $ 11,959,917.49 
Austria .. a 24,055,708.92 
Belgium . 377,029,570.06 
CE tesikenesetncnccccsncsvecss tenon 








Czecho-Slovakia 91,879,671.03 
Esthonia 13,999,145.60 
Finland 8,910,000.00 
France ......... 3,340,516,043.72 
Great Britain . 4,554,000,000.00 
Greece _......... 15,000,000.00 
Hungary 1,958,412.50 
1,647,869,197.96 
See 5,132,287.14 
Liberia ..... : 26,000.00 
Lithuania ..... 6,030,000.00 
Nicaragua 110,590.28 
Poland ........... 178,560,000.00 
Rumania 36,128,494.94 
TEES ciencntetnsianiinnonare 192,601, 297.37 


Yugoslavia 51,037,886.39 


Total indebted- 
ness (with 
accrued interest) 
$ 14,959,479.94 
30,550,750.35 
480,503,983.62 


4,554,000,000.00 
17,625,000.00 
1,958,412.50 
2,138,543,852.77 
6,352,139.45 
32,768.85 
6,030,000.00 
110,590.28 
178,560,000.00 
46,508,661.17 
255,147,692.24 
65,414,997.98 





$12,151, 238,393.39 


Payments on 
account of 
principal 


$ 2,057,630.37 
10,000,000.0 








90,000.00 
64,302,901. 28 
248,181,641.56 
“9,672.50 
164,852.94 





"40,513.86 


720,600.16 


eign governments held by the Treasury, 
the interest accrued and unpaid up to 
and including the last interest period 
prior to May 16, 1925, and the pay- 
ments heretofore made on account of 
principal and interest. 

The table is as follows: 


Payments on 
account of 
interest 


$ 18,526,408.21 
2,286,751.58 
304,178.09 
847,965.27 
221,386,302.82 
633, 206,657.11 
1,156,153.34 
30,056.18 
57,598,852.62 
126,266.19 


263,313.74 
7,911,594.39 
636,059.14 





$327,361,993.16 


FUNDED OBLIGATIONS HELD INCLUDED ABOVE 





8,910.000.00 
4,554,000,000.00 
1,958,412.50 
6,030,000.00 
178,560,000.00 


$ 90,000.00 
46,000,000.00 
9,672.50 





$946,430,821.72 


$ 538,650.00 
275,310,000.00 
29,303.14 
90,450.00 





SS “Nest $10,556,804,223.40 
Finland a 8,910,000.00 
I 4,554,000,000.00 
Hungary 1,958,412.50 
Lithuania® .. 6,030,000.00 
Poland* 178,560,000.00 
. $ 4,749,458,412.50 


$ 4,749,458,412.50 


$ 46,099,672.50 


$275,968,403.14 


*Funding agreements approved by Congress but bonds have not been exchanged. 
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WERE I required to state an ethical code for our 

profession, I think I would say the first rule should 
be never do something you do not approve of in order 
more quickly to accomplish something you do approve 
of. That means that there are no safe short cuts in the 
piloting of business or of a ship.—J. P. Morgan. 
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On What Should a Country Bank 
Extend Credit? 


Some of the Important Factors Entering Into Successful Credit 
Operations of Country Banks 


By Frank S. Wettack 


sy HIS is the first article of a series which will 
outline the credit principles upon which 
country bank credits should be based. The 
author has had twenty-five years of active daily 
experience in meeting successfully the varied 
credit problems of a country bank. Mr. Wettack 
is cashier of the First National Bank of Coffey- 
ville, Kansas.—THE EDITOR. 


HE proper granting of credit by 
country banks is largely respon- 
sible for the splendid growth 
which the United States has enjoyed. 
Country banks operating under the in- 
dependent system of banking which pre- 
vails in this country, with intimate 
knowledge of the industry, integrity, 
temperament and capacity of borrow- 
ers, and with accurate knowledge of 
business conditions in the community, 
can properly and safely provide credit. 
In a large number of loans, made 
after careful analysis and all of which 
merited favorable consideration, some 
will before maturity become inferior and 
result in loss. Such losses will always 
confront the most able banker. Losses 
of this character are not in such an 
amount that they cannot readily be ab- 
sorbed by the earnings of an efficiently 
managed bank. Such losses can be 
ascribed to no fault of the banker or 
the borrower. They seldom strike so 
hard that “it hurts.” Losses of this 
character arise from the fact that the 
business sea is full of uncertainty. Since 
commerce was established, tidal waves 
have periodically occurred that rock the 
foundation of all business, and from 
time to time there are experienced the 
little squalls of changing conditions that 
hurl their attack on some particular 
activity. 
The proper granting of bank credit 
is not a simple matter. It involves the 
consideration of a complex whole. Each 


of the various phases of a credit risk 
must be analyzed, and a misconception 
of any one of them may lead to a wholly 
erroneous conclusion. 

Institutions and persons possessing 
entirely adequate assets or security, 
which make unnecessary any analysis, 
are usually not borrowers of country 
banks. When they are, no particular 
skill is required to pass on the credit. 
The banker’s service to his community 
is in matching the assets, industry and 
capacity of borrowers with proper 
lines of credit. No assets, no industry, 
no capacity, no integrity, necessarily 
mean no bank credit. Through an in- 
telligent lending of the accumulated 
funds of depositors to borrowers who 
possess the requisite assets, trade, com- 
merce, manufacturing and agriculture 
are carried on. 

The successful handling of the 
banker’s part in this process is not an 
easy task. If bankers fail in safely 
handling their credits, business is 
thrown into chaos. The granting of an 
unwarranted credit is seldom a favor 
to a borrower. Many prospective bor- 
rowers have been saved from distress 
by having their entire position subjected 
to a careful analysis at the hands of an 
experienced credit man, whereby the 
vulnerable points of the borrowers’ 
courses have been subjected to the spot- 
light. 

Many bankers are led into serious 
condition in their ambition to procure 
a large volume of business. They over- 
look the fundamental and vital fact that 
their banking business should be good 
before it grows large. The growth is 
desirable, but making volume an objec- 
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tive is a path which is strewn with 
thistles. 


An Easy Path to Trouble 


The volume of business of any bank 
can be quickly and surely multiplied 
by too liberal credit policy. Nothing is 
more pleasing to borrowers than to have 
a large line of unsecured credit. When 
a banker provides this, he has done the 
ultimate in flattering the borrower and 
insuring the borrower's friendship. 
Banks, like every business institution, 
desire friends. Large lines of credit 
are often granted where friendship 
obscures the defects of the loan. An 
ambition to promote the growth of the 
bank influences many bankers to grant 
unwarranted lines. These friends pro- 
ceed to promote the growth of the in- 
stitution by recommending it to their 
friends who may also desire liberal 
credit treatment. This process repeated 
again and again, will result in a quick 
growth in volume of business. Yet, if 
the loans thus made are defective, pres- 
ently the ruling credit principles will 
speak in a language which cannot be 
misunderstood, and say that “Unmerited 
credits granted in violation of estab- 
lished practices, to make friends and 
promote growth, will bring distress to 
depositors, borrowers and stockholders.” 

Many banks which have failed have 
been rapidly growing institutions pre- 
ceding the failure. Such institutions 
usually have had a host of friends and 
workers in their behalf. Their friend- 
ship was usually based upon the fact 
that the institution had granted to them 
an extensive use of its credit facilities. 
The loans were not based on an analysis 
of merits and defects. Again, many 
bankers who grace penitentiaries pos- 
sessed kind, loving temperaments. They 
too often extended a helping hand, with 
their depositors’ money. These bankers 
were often public spirited men, greatly 
admired in their communities, and en- 
joyed a strong personal and social fol- 
lowing. Their weak point as bankers 
was a disposition to lend their depos- 
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itors’ funds on altruistic rather than 
ruling credit principles. They failed 
to realize that to be successful bankers 
they must critically analyze the charac- 
ter and capacity of applicants for loans, 
the purpose of the loans, the nature, 
value and source of the borrowers’ 
assets, and the general conditions of 
the borrowers’ businesses and ruthlessly 
reject loans to borrowers whose courses 
did not contain the elements of success. 


Should Be Guided By Ruling Principles 


Bankers should be guided by ruling 
credit principles. Credit is a large sub- 
ject, as broad as human activities. This 
fact should not deter bankers from an 
effort to outline and forever follow time- 
tested ruling credit principles. Years 
of banking have established credit guide 
posts. To them the novice in banking, 
the more mature banker and the borrow- 
ing public may have recourse. 

The banker’s desk is daily flooded 
with literature of advertising agencies 
offering to procure more deposits. A 
bank, however, is something more than 
a place to deposit money, and it is 
better that a bank should not receive 
deposits unless the loans of the bank 
are based on ruling credit principles. 

The credit field is so broad that only 
a part of what follows can be applied 
to any one loan. There is no loan to 
which there is not stated some relevant 
matter. Very little of this discussion 
can have application to loans adequately 
secured by definite tangible collateral 
or real estate. The discussion should 
be of interest in provoking the student 
of bank credits into a deeper and 
further analysis of this interesting sub- 
ject. 

The public does not have an adequate 
understanding of banking. It is often 
assumed that banking is a dull routine 
work, consisting of receiving deposits, 
paying checks, making change and post- 
ing ledgers. None of these things are 
banking in any except the mechanical 
sense. Banking in its broader sense 
consists very largely of determining 
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what men and what business ventures 
are going to be successful. The gulf 
which exists between the routine work 
of the tellers or bookkeepers, and the 
work of credit analysis is very wide. 
The two lines of bank work call for the 
exercise of entirely different types of 
mind. Indeed, much experience in 
routine work seems to deaden rather 
than develop the analytical type of mind 
the successful bank credit man must 
possess. Frequently bank clerks, after 
a quarter of a century of daily activity, 
are utterly without value as credit men. 

Few realize the complexity of bank 
credits. ‘The fundamentals upon which 
safe banking must proceed are not gen- 
erally known. To get before the pub- 
lic an understanding of the principles 
upon which safe banking rests, would be 
a valuable aid to bankers. 

The young man ambitious to be a 
successful banker must early recognize 
that banking embraces a great deal more 
than receiving deposits, paying checks, 
posting ledgers or possessing the pleas- 
ing personality of a successful teller. He 
must be able to intelligently analyze 
business conditions and the character, 
ability, industry, integrity and assets of 
borrowers. It is seldom that a loan 
will be offered which meets all the re- 
quirements of a perfect loan. The 
credit man must weigh the merits and 
the defects and arrive at a decision on 
such an analysis. 

If the sun always shone when sun- 
shine was desired; if rain always fell 
when needed; if droughts and floods 
were unknown, and if all persons were 
possessed of high and unvarying per- 
sonal qualities; if commodity and real 
estate prices were always advancing, 
and if business conditions were always 
growing more favorable; then, bankers 
could turn their banks over to boys and 
spend their time at the seashore, return- 
ing only to collect their salaries and 
dividends. 


Must Allow For Unforeseen Adversity 


, , P 
Hut experience shows that rain does 
not always fall when needed, that sun- 


shine is frequently lacking when de- 
sired, that individuals have varying de- 
grees of ability, industry and integrity, 
that values of commodities and real 
estate are constantly shifting in their 
position from one extreme to the other, 
and that business conditions are con- 
stantly undergoing drastic changes. 
Country bankers must conduct their 
credit operations so as to meet adverse 
conditions, and so steer their credit 
boats that the adverse changes will not 
wreck their crafts and strand them on 
the high shores of insolvency. The suc- 
cessful country banker must by a care- 
ful process of analysis, keep his credits 
in proper balance at all times. 

Country bank loans must be based 
upon: 

1. Intimate acquaintance with the personal 
qualities of the borrower, including his age, 
ability, temperament, integrity, industry, 
mode of living, past record, family and busi- 
ness connections. 

2. Careful consideration of the purpose 
for which the loan is desired. 

3. The source, kind and value of the bor- 


rower’s assets. 
4. Conditions of the business or employ- 
ment in which the borrower is engaged. 


Special emphasis must be placed on 
the personal qualities of the borrower. 
Most loans offered to banks would not 
be attractive to an individual seeking 
employment for his funds. The in- 
dividual investor looks primarily to 
definite, tangible, readily marketable 
security, which requirements are best 
met in municipal or government bonds. 
In this class of investments, the per- 
sonal qualities of the borrower receive 
no emphasis. Country bank loans are 
largely based on the borrower’s possess- 
ing some assets, but in most cases the 
character and amount of the assets will 
not give the loan an unqualified ap- 
proval. Satisfactory personal qualities 
of the borrower supply a necessary 
element of strength. Any bank could 
absolutely avoid losses by lending only 
on security of unquestioned value, where 
no considerations of the personal qual- 
ities of the borrower were required, but 
the volume of such business is so smal] 








that the bank would not have sufficient 
income to meet expenses. The country 
bank’s real function in serving its com- 
munity, is in taking the deposits of a 
multitude of individuals and lending 
such deposits to borrowers whose assets, 
character, ability, integrity and indus- 
try give necessary strength to the loans. 


Extending Credit on Personal Qualities 


How much credit can be safely ex- 
tended on the ability of a borrower? 
He may be strong in ability but if lack- 
ing in industry he will not be success- 
ful. How much credit can be extended 
by reason of the borrower being abso- 
lutely honest? He may be honest but 
if his honestly isn’t coupled with ability, 
his honestly alone will not provide the 
legal tender with which to pay his loan. 
How much credit can be safely extended 
on honesty, ability and industry? If 
favorable business conditions do not ex- 
ist, the proposed venture may result in 
failure. How much credit can properly 
be extended on the sole strength of the 
borrower drawing a good salary? If 
his mode of living is not in keeping with 
his income, his salary will not produce 
the funds necessary for paying in- 
debtedness. 

While usually subject to question 
when tested by the borrowers’ assets, 
smal] unsecured loans afford satisfac- 
tory employment of a bank’s funds where 
the personal qualities of the borrowers 
afford necessary strength. Such loans 
enable banks to grant credit even though 
the borrowers do not meet the require- 
ments as to assets. This class of loans 
is highly advantageous to the bank. De- 
sirable connections for growth are 
formed. It is frequently more of a 
problem to pass on a $500 loan of this 
nature than a $10,000 ordinary loan. 
Most applicants for small loans possess 
small assets, and the strength of such 
loans is intangible personal qualities of 
the borrower, which are often difficult to 
assess. Large loans are usually based 
upon adequate security or tangible 
assets. The personal qualities are al- 
ways an important consideration, but 
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in small loans they occupy the center of 
the stage. The profit in small loans js 
not in the interest collected. The small] 
amount of interest hardly pays the nec- 
essary bookkeeping expense. Worthy 
people, whose chief assets consist not of 
property but of high character, ability, 
industry and integrity, are desirable 
bank customers, as they will be the suc- 
cessful people of tomorrow. 


Borrower’s Age as a Factor 


The age of the borrower should have 
consideration. Too advanced age may 
be an adverse factor. The borrower may 
have passed the days of his most fruit- 
ful efforts. A man physically unfit by 
reason of age or otherwise is at a dis- 
advantage in any business. He would 
have to rely on hired help, which would 
place him at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition with those not laboring under such 
ahandicap. An extreme example of age 
as condemning a loan, is where a man 
seventy years old desired to borrow 
$100 to pay the initial fee in a corre- 
spondence school. This man’s school 
days are over. A youth of twenty-one, 
who has saved $1000 by operating a 
small dairy, would, if he desired to bor- 
row $1000 to engage in the grocery 
business, be subject to the double con- 
demnation of youth and lack of experi- 
ence. The general rule would be that 
he would not be successful in grocery 
venture. Success in the dairy business 
indicates industry. A man operating 
a dairy has little to do but work. The 
eight-hour law in a dairy means eight 
hours in the morning and eight in the 
afternoon. Success in a dairy indicates 
willingness to give constant application, 
for a dairyman knows neither Sundays 
nor holidays. One young man with a 
temperament not enjoying such condi- 
tions, made quite a success in the dairy 
business, but abandoned the dairy line 
to engage in the real estate business. He 
said he would rather starve to death in 
the real estate business than grow rich 
running a dairy. The young dairy- 
man’s success carries a strong endorse- 
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ment as to his industry, but does not 
necessarily show the selling and credit 
experience required for success in 
grocery business. Moreover, if a man 
has reached middle life without having 
been successful in anything, this fact is 
an adverse element. The fruitful years 
of business life usually follow not less 
than ten years experience. The best 
results are usually procured in the next 
twenty years. During the first ten 
years the individual has energy and en- 
thusiasm, but is lacking in judgment. 
During the twenty-year period his en- 
ergy and ambition are also attended 
with experience and judgment. The 
general rule is that this combination is 
required for success. The subsequent 
period is attended with judgment 
founded upon experience, but presently 
“old Father Time” lays his hand upon 
the shoulders with an increasing pres- 
sure each year. 

There comes a period in every man’s 
life when his faculties begin to slip. 
This time will vary greatly in individu- 
als. The physical capacity will usually 
wane before the mental faculties. Both 
decline in orderly pursuance to the re- 
quirements of nature. The perception 
becomes less acute. The individual is 
less able to analyze. The individual 
may be guided by conditions and prin- 
ciples which had their best application 
a quarter of a century before. Fre- 
quently the individual at this time has 
the greatest confidence in his judgment 
and ability. He will not seek counsel. 
He feels that he is at the prime of his 
powers. This over-confidence may 
lead him to mass his energies for one 
grand attack. These symptoms may in- 
dicate that the slipping process has be- 
gun. The foregoing mental processes 
are the reasons why many men success- 
ful up to middle age lose all in one big 
business mishap. 


Helping the Young Man 


Nearly every banker, in the early 
days of his experience, entertains the 
view that he should build up young men 
by placing at their disposal credit facil- 


ities. The motive in granting such 
credit is too frequently the desire to be 
helpful and advance the interest of the 
borrower and the community. 

Too frequently in such ventures the 
ruling credit principles are not kept 
in mind. A few adverse experiences will 
convince the banker operating on this 
plan that it is impossible to make some- 
thing out of nothing, and that unless 
the other necessary elements are pres- 
ent, the furnishing of credit to a man 
who doesn’t possess the requisite qual- 
ities of industry, integrity and ability, 
is simply furnishing the fuel to build a 
fire dangerous to all parties concerned. 

The age of the borrower should be 
given consideration, with particular ref- 
erence to the venture involved in the 
credit. A railroad conductor of sixty 
years of age, desiring to borrow on his 
real estate (the result of years of sav- 
ing) to engage in the retail ice cream 
and confectionery business, is subject to 
the double condemnation of too ad- 
vanced years and lack of experience in 
that line. Confectionery and ice cream 
business requires great physical activ- 
ity. It also requires constant attention 
to multitudinous small details for a day 
consisting of fifteen hours. Another ob- 
jectionable feature to a man of this age 
engaging in this line of business is that 
the best patrons of such establishments 
are young persons. Usually they pat- 
ronize establishments of young people— 
people who have similar tastes, ambi- 
tions and outlooks upon life. All the 
elements point to the venture resulting 
unsucessfully. 

Yet, a man subject to criticism as a 
credit risk on account of age, may over- 
come the objection by his maturer ex- 
perience. Error is committed by assum- 
ing that an old head is found upon 
young shoulders. Youth is a period 
when everything looks favorable, ability 
is frequently over-estimated, and ob- 
stacles are discounted. 


Jumping From One Business to Another 


Another trap into which many 
middle-aged business men step, is the 








conclusion that they can be more suc- 
cessful in a business which they know 
nothing about, than in the business in 
which they have grown up and had a 
matured experience. The defects and 
difficulties of the business in which they 
are engaged are well known, but in the 
other business they see only the bright 
spots. All lines of business have about 
the same amount of griefs and blessings. 
If one line of business shows unusual 
profits, others rush into that line. Then 
it soon has about the normal amount of 
perplexities. 

High ability or great capacity in the 
borrower will be a strong argument that 
the venture will be successful. There 
is no such thing as equal ability. Nature 
seems to abhor equalities in both phys- 
ical and mental capacity of men. One 
man may make a remarkable success be- 
cause of a great ability—and another 
man under exactly the same conditions 
may make a dismal failure. 

The credit man must make an esti- 
mate of the borrower's ability in the 
particular line for which credit is de- 
sired. If the loan is unsecured, and 
there is no showing of ability, a very 
adverse element is presented. Even if 
a secured loan is offered, it may not be 
practicable to grant the credit. And it 
must be stressed that the ability must 
be in the particular activity for which 
credit is sought. Success as a railroad 
conductor does not carry much weight 
as indicating ability as a merchant. Suc- 
cess as a doctor does not indicate that 
the doctor would be successful as a 
banker. Ability as a public speaker may 
carry a strong endorsement if the bor- 
rower is engaging in work as a re- 
vivalist, political, ministerial or other 
work where such ability is required. 
Ability in this line has little value in 
operating a garage or an insurance 
agency. The survey of a prospective 
merchant borrower may include whether 
he has the accounting ability to accu- 
rately determine the costs of doing busi- 
ness, the credit ability to safely extend 
credit, the buying ability not to overbuy, 
the selling ability to sell the merchan- 
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dise at a profit. Has the prospective 
borrower resourcefulness to mect new 
adverse competitive conditions? Has he 
ability to get proper co-operation be- 
tween partners, stockholders and em- 
ployees? How does the borrower's 
ability rank in comparison with his 
competitors? The elements which enter 
into a survey of capacity and ability are 
too extensive to be mentioned here, but 
a credit survey of a loan, the proceeds 
of which are going into a business ven- 
ture, should be exhaustive. 


The Temperament of The Borrower 


The temperament of the borrower is 
an item inviting careful consideration. 
Men have different temperaments, the 
result of heredity, environment and 
association. Different activities over a 
period of years mold temperaments. 
What the banker is concerned with is 
not the cause of the temperament, but 
whether the borrower's temperament in- 
dicates success in the business in which 
the proceeds of the loan are to be used. 

The general rule is that the tempera- 
ment developed by successful lawyers 
and successful physicians, is not an 
asset in business operations. There are 
exceptions to this rule, but the results 
obtained by lawyers and doctors en- 
gaging in business as a side line, are not 
gratifying. Lawyers and doctors who 
invest their earnings in bonds and mort- 
gages will, over a twenty-year period, 
make a much better showing than their 
brothers who engage in business as a 
side line. 

Highly spiritual qualities as a basis 
for a credit risk may be an asset only if 
the possessor is engaged in ministerial 
work. Such qualities may be a nega- 
tive factor if the individual is engaged 
in business. His genuine spiritual tem- 
perament may cause too much contem- 
plation of the spiritual aspect of life 
and detract from the close application 
to material things, required for success 
in business. 

Strong intellect and scholarship may 
serve as a proper basis for credit, where 
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the individual is in a profession where 
these qualities count as a big asset. 
Such qualities may not have their maxi- 
mum value in the restaurant business. 
An individual with strong intellect may 
not be able to become a_ successful 
server of sandwiches and soup. It is 
possible that such work would irk him. 
The possession of a strong intellect and 
a studious mind is a valuable asset, yet 
it is only one of the necessary ele- 
ments to business success. Character, 
capacity, industry and integrity are 
just as essential. 

The fact that a man is profane may 
subject him to criticism. Such a man 
may, however, possess the essential 
qualities of a successful buyer, feeder 
and shipper of cattle. 

A miserly man with a temperament 
which denies his family the comforts 
of life, and gives nothing to further re- 
ligious, educational or other welfare 
work of the community, may deserve 
strong criticism. He may fail as a hus- 
band, a father and a good citizen. Such 
a man may constitute the finest credit 
risk. 

Many farmers who cannot read or 
write make notable successes as farmers. 
Their illiteracy is sad to contemplate, 
yet as a credit risk they may be prefer- 
able to the most brilliant agricultural 
college graduate who cannot co-ordinate 
his scientific knowledge of agriculture 
with the unrelenting hard work that 
goes with success in that line. Educa- 
tion sometimes breeds a distaste for the 
hard work upon which good results in 
business depend. 

A pleasing personality and ability to 
make friends may have a major bear- 
ing, in determining whether a man may 
be successful in operating a hotel or in 
selling life insurance. The same qual- 
ities may have a limited bearing on a 
man’s success as a pumper on an oil 
lease or as an auditor. In the latter 
two employments, success will depend 
only to a limited degree upon pleasing 
personality. 

Elements of danger are often present 
Where loans are sought by persons pos- 


sessing as their chief assets a strong 
personality and social standing. The 
merits of the proposed loan must be 
tested, not entirely by these qualities, 
but by other elements of success. It 
will be conceded that these qualities 
contribute to business success, but the 
successful credit man will not be swept 
off his feet by a strong array of high 
personal and social qualifications. 

Ability as a school teacher, sustained 
by twenty years successful record, may 
not be a favorable item where the appli- 
cant is embarking in the banking busi- 
ness. Experience as a teacher over that 
period may be a negative factor in 
many business pursuits. The tempera- 
ment developed by a teaching experi- 
ence of that length, may not fit a man 
for the average business pursuit. Suc- 
cess as a preacher may be an item of 
doubtful value if the preacher desires 
credit to engage in the construction busi- 
ness. The general rule is that a long 
experience as a teacher or preacher does. 
not develop an alert resourceful men- 
tality. Teachers deal largely with im- 
mature minds, and no one is given an 
opportunity to directly combat a 
preacher’s reasoning. 

A lawyer’s mistakes are almost in- 
stantly taken advantage of by his 
brother lawyers. A man in business 
has to be constantly alert to avoid pit- 
falls set for him by others, and his every 
mistake in judgment is instantly taken 
advantage of and proves costly. Law- 
yers and those engaged in business— 
to a far greater extent than preachers 
and teachers—must weigh their con- 
clusions very carefully. Lawyers’ mis- 
takes are costly only to their clients. 
Business mistakes are costly to the one 
that makes them. But when the credit 
man, in banking or in the business field, 
makes a mistake, he is pointedly re- 
minded of it by the loss to his insti- 
tution. The painful recollection of these 
losses is what makes the credit man 
alert to avoid similar losses. 


The next article of Mr. Wettack’s series on 
country bank credits will appear in the July 
number.—THE EDITOR. 











Condition of National Banks 


CTING Comptroller of the Cur- 
A rency Collins issued a statement 
on May 18, with respect to the 
condition of reporting national banks, 
as reflected by the compilation of sta- 
tistics shown by reports of condition, to 
the Comptroller’s office, as of April 6, 
1925. ! 
The statement shows that combined 
resources of these banks amounted to 
$23,832,463,000, on the date indicated, 
and were $1,769,575,000 in excess of 
the amount March 31, 1924. 

Loans and discounts amounted to 
$12,468,836,000, April 6, 1925, and 
were $516,549,000 in excess of the 
amount a year ago. 

Holdings of United States Govern- 
’ ment securities and other miscellaneous 
bonds and securities, likewise showed 
noticeable increases in the year. United 
States Government securities amounting 
to $2,614,185,000, show an increase in 
the year of $119,872,000 and other 
bonds and securities amounting to $3,- 
139,255,000, an increase of $627,- 
618,000. 

Balances on the books of these banks, 
due from other banks and bankers, in- 
cluding lawful reserve and items in 
process of collection with Federal Re- 
serve Banks, show an increase since 
March 31, 1924, of $510,254,000, and 
amounted to $3,272,517,000, April 6, 
1925. Cash in vault, amounting to 
$361,671,000, at the date of the last re- 
port, was $18,702,000 more than a year 
ago. 

The paid-in capital stock of national 
banks was increased from $1,335,572.,- 
000, March 81, 1924, to $1,361,444,000, 
April 6, 1925, while surplus funds and 


undivided profits were increased in this 
period from $1,581,268,000, to $1,597,- 
001,000. 

The liability for circulating notes, 
due to the retirement of the 4 per cent. 
bonds of 1925, subsequent to February 
1, last, was reduced in the year $77, 
036,000, and amounted to $649,447,000, 
April 6, 1925. 

The total deposit liabilities amounted 
to $19,382,947,000, April 6, 1925, and 
were $1,784,251,000, greater than a 
year ago. Included in the deposit li- 
abilities are the items of: $3,418,841,- 
000, representing balances due to other 
banks and bankers, including certified 
checks and cashiers’ checks outstanding, 
which exceeded the amount a year ago, 
by $404,242,000; demand deposits, in- 
cluding United States deposits, aggrte- 
gating $10,178,895,000, which show an 
increase in the year of $703,768,000, 
and time deposits, including postal sav- 
ings deposits, to the amount of $5,785,- 
211,000, which were greater than the 
amount a year ago by $676,241,000. 
The gain in individual deposits (demand 
and time) exclusive of United States 
deposits, since March 31, 1924, was $1,- 
307,357,000. 

Of the total liabilities for money bor- 
rowed amounting to $445,795,000, April 
6, 1925, $160,143,000 represented bills 
payable with Federal Reserve Banks 
and $110,334,000, notes and bills redis- 
counted with these banks. The reduc- 
tion in these combined liabilities in the 
year, was $64,738,000. 

The percentage of loans and dis- 
counts, to total deposits, April 6, 1925, 
was 64.33, compared with 67.92, March 


31, 1924. 
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Does it Pay Banks to Help Farmers? 


Figures Show Definitely That Agricultural Development Work 
by Banks is Profitable to the Banks, the Farmers 
and the Communities 


By E. B. 


TH is the last of a series of six articles on 
the various activities of the agricultural de- 
partment of a bank. In this final article the 
author sums up the results that a properly 
operated bank agricultural department can ob- 
tain for the bank and for the community. The 
author of this series, Mr. Harshaw, has had 
several years of highly successful experience in 
bank agricultural work. He is cashier of the 
Grove City National Bank of Grove City, Pa. 
and is president of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. —THE EDITOR. 


O banker, or business man, or 
farmer would be interested in a 
program such as has been out- 

lined in the preceding articles unless he 
was sure of some definite results, either 
in increased business, increased profits, 
a better community, improved social life 
or a happier and more contented people. 

Through an agricultural development 
program the farmer is given a broader 
outlook, the vision of a new rural life, 
and a better understanding both of his 
neighbors in the country and his associ- 
ates in town. All of these things soon 
lead to better living conditions and or- 
ganize the home so that drudgery is re- 
duced to the minimum. Beyond a 
doubt, farm life has been largely 
drudgery and still is in sections where 
the industry has not yet been fully de- 
veloped. The long hours of hard work 
for seemingly little return have been 
discouraging for both the farmer and 
his wife, and this has perhaps been the 
force which has impelled the young man 
of the farm to go to the city to seek 
employment, where he is sure of his 
regular weekly pay and a regular and 
definite working day, and where he 
knows that his day’s work is done at 
five o'clock. 

But in the highly developed areas we 
find this drudgery reduced to a mini- 
mum. These farmers have come to re- 
alize that their business is a big busi- 
ness. and that to carry on big business 


Harshaw 


modern equipment must be installed and 
modern methods instituted in order to 
get returns on their investments and to 
meet the competition of the other big 
businesses. The progressive farmer, 
like any other business man, recognizes 
the fact that he must have some recrea- 
tion and hours of leisure for himself 
and his family. In order to make life 
easier he has installed electric lights 
running water, bathrooms, furnaces and 
machinery for different purposes. 

We must not forget that the farmer’s 
business is, taken as a whole, the largest 
business in the United States and that 
the farmer, to be successful, must be a 
real business man. Nothing develops 
his business instinct more rapidly than 
his coming into contact with the business 
men of his community. His contact with 
the banker and business man has many 
times shown him the advantage of bor- 
rowing money, if done on a sound basis; 
the advantage of establishing credit; 
and certainly it has taught him that 
farming is a business and to be success- 
ful must be run on a strictly business 
basis. 


Increasing the Farmer’s Profits 


One of the chief benefits of a develop- 
ment program to the farmer, and that 
which is of greatest benefit to any busi- 
ness, is increased profits. I note that 
practically all of the bankers who have 
carried on such a program state that in- 
creased profits is one of the most out- 
standing benefits. 

In Chambersburg, Pennsylvania it is 
estimated from latest figures that the 
annual milk checks now amount to $1,- 
400,000 as compared to a few thousand 
dollars previous to the development in 
that section. The Heinz tomato plant 
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will bring to the growers of that com- 
munity an income of about $250,000 
this year at a time when no other crops 
are ready for the market, and to em- 
ployees it will pay over $10,000 a week. 
These figures show a far greater income 
than the farmers of that section would 
receive if the development had not been 
undertaken. 

The main difficulty is to get the 
farmer to keep any sort of records so 
that he may know just how much he is 
making. Of course one does not wonder 
at a man’s not wanting to sit down and 
puzzle over a set of books after he has 
worked hard all day. Some of the 
earlier systems of farm accounting re- 
quired this. But today the bookkeeping 
work has been reduced to the minimum, 
and by the expenditure of a few min- 
utes time each day accurate records can 
be kept. 

In one community before the devel- 
opment work began the average cow of 
the community sold for $60. Today 
the average price for a cow is $200, and 
some sell for as high as $700. Of course, 
this has been brought about by the im- 
provement of the herds, and the impor- 
tation and raising of better cattle, 
assisted by a cow testing association 
which established the worth or worth- 
lessness of an animal. During the first 
year of the association the average 
amount of butterfat per cow was 225 
pounds while the average today in the 
same association is 309 pounds which 
means a real increase in money for the 
members of $20,000 per annum. There 
are forty members of the association, 
each receiving an increased income of 
$500 while there are about 320 or more 
farmers raising about the same grade of 
cattle who do not belong to the associa- 
tion and do not test. The members of 
the cow testing association say that the 
value of this association is inestimable. 
They have learned that it requires as 
much care for a scrub cow as it does 
for a purebred, and that the scrub re- 
quires as much feed, and ‘gives much 
less return. Hence the scrub has been 
eliminated from members’ farms and 
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dairying thus put on a more profitable 
basis. 


How Organization Helps 


Another of the benefits accruing to 
the farmer from this work has been the 
organization of the community. If ina 
dairy community there is more than 
one breed, an organization for each 
breed is of great value. It arouses in 
each breeder a specific interest in a 
specific breed. Through organization, 
farmers having a certain breed can have 
the use of the best sires with little cost 
to each, and thus acquire and maintain 
a high standard for that breed and their 
individual herds. 

In a dairy community where a de- 
velopment program has been put on, 
organization and a high standard of ex- 
cellence .in breeding will combine to 
instill in the farmers’ minds a knowl- 
edge of stock judging and of the leading 
families of breeds; knowledge necessary 
for the intelligent selection of live-stock. 
A marked improvement will be noted 
in the general care, feeding and man- 
agement of the live-stock, and an im- 
provement in barns and general equip- 
ment—all, no doubt, brought about 
through organized community effort. 

Organization creates a friendly sense 
of competition which is quite beneficial 
to the farmer and his community. 
Through organized effort, community 
and county exhibits are made of live- 
stock or whatever the product may be 
in which the community is specializing. 
These have proved valuable in promot- 
ing the breed interest and in giving 
publicity to the herds of respective 
owners of the community. Sometimes 
a breeder does not realize the value of 
an individual animal until he has had 
the opinion of the cattle expert who 
usually judges at exhibits of this kind. 

At last year’s cattle show in Grove 
City, Pa., after a class had been judged 
and the cattle were being taken back to 
their places, the judge called the owner 
of one of the animals and said to him, 
“What do you want for that cow?’ The 


farmer replied, “Oh, I think I ought 
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to have about $500 for her, but I don’t 
know that I want to sell her.” Then 
the judge said, “Well, if you want to 
sell the cow, I know where I can get 
$1000 for you.” The farmer was almost 
paralyzed at this. He had no idea that 
he had an animal on his farm so val- 
uable. 

In this same community there is an 
organization which fosters and manages 
a community dairy show. This associa- 
tion has for its chief purpose the erad- 
ication of tuberculosis in cattle, and 
through its efforts the entire county 
has become an accredited area. Forty 
thousand cattle in this area were tested 
and less than 1 per cent. were con- 
demned. This is one of the features 
which make Grove City cattle so val- 
uable. Practically all of the sales of 
cattle in the community are made 
through the association, on a commis- 
sion basis. In this way the sellers get 
a better price for their cattle and the 
buyers know absolutely what they are 
getting. 


Co-operating to Get Better Roads 


Some communities have their organi- 
zations so complete that they have found 
it necessary and advisable to employ a 
field agent to devote his entire time to 
the further development of these or- 
ganizations. 

In the present day the farmer, with 
his automobile and modern means of 
transportation, goes to town oftener, 
both for pleasure and to attend religious 
and educational attractions, as well as 
for the purpose of getting his produce 


to market. He is clamoring for better 
roads. along with the city dweller. With 
the organizations of the farmers co- 


operating with the organizations of the 
city dwellers a constructive road pro- 
gram can be put across, whereas it is 
impossible to do much individually. The 
farmer is fast learning that his power 
comes from organization and co-opera- 


at 


farmer a better citizen, a student of 


general conditions and of his own busi- 
ness particularly, and a really scientific 
farmer. The banker has been able to 
have his farmer friend see the value of 
making use of the service of experts. 
With the state agricultural agents in 
every county, the farmer has at hand 
the finest agricultural advice, and 
where he is persuaded to make full use 
of this service he is able to produce 
more and better crops at less cost and 
with less work. “It used to be that 
the farmer worked almost entirely by 
rule of thumb,” says Kenneth L. Roberts 
in a recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post. “He guessed at the 
weather that the next day would bring; 
and though long experience gave him 
some skill at guessing, storms and 
frosts caught him unprepared too often. 
He fertilized his farm and planted his 
seeds in the manner that had been laid 
down by his father and grandfather and 
great-grandfather before him. If the 
seeds grew and escaped the storms and 
the frosts, he gave thanks and took sim- 
ilar chances the following year. If 
pests and the weather beat him, he 
figured that nothing could ever be done 
to prevent such catastrophes; and when 
the next planting season came around, 
he took another chance. 

“Today, thanks to the Department of 
Agriculture, skilled scientists daily ap- 
prise the farmer of the exact where- 
abouts of winds, rains, snow storms, 
thunder showers, floods, frosts, cold 
waves and all other weather peculiari- 
ties that might influence or affect his 
land, crops. live-stock and personal be- 
longings. Other skilled scientists tell 
him what to plant, where to plant it and 
what to do when it is planted. All of 
these things have greatly improved the 
lot of the farmer and greatly increased 
the size and quality of his crops.” 

But just how to get this information 
has been a puzzle to many of the 
farmers of the land. Banks can help by 
distributing bulletins among the farm- 
ers, but the most effective method is to 
have the farmer make use of the county 
agent who is a scientist. He will make 








a personal visit to the farm, analyze 
each particular case, and thus teach 
the farmer how to farm his own land 
scientifically. 

The responsibilities of organization 
have developed leaders among the 
farmers who never would have been 
developed in any other way. At 
farmers’ meetings there is no longer 
difficulty in getting some one to preside 
and take part in the discussions. 

The development of co-operative 
movements, both for purchasing and 
selling, has suffered, in many cases, 
from lack of proper contact with sound 
financial counsel in shaping the policy 
of their organization. Banks working 
with such groups and through the 
proper development of such contact are 
safeguarding against losses to the 
farmers and enabling the co-operative 
effort to be of more service in the com- 
munity. 

One of the benefits to the farmer de- 
rived from this development, which is 
not generally stressed, is the invest- 
ment service which the bankers are ren- 
dering to their farmer customers. As 
the banks develop a closer contact with 
the farmer he will feel free to call upon 
them for counsel as to investments and 
thus save himself and the community 
much money that in the past has gone 
into unsound and fake projects. 

Many of the farmers are coming to 
realize that the best investment they can 
make is in their own farms, and that a 
little bit of money invested in a piece of 
new machinery, a modern dairy barn 
or purebred stock will pay greater divi- 
dends than any other investment. I 
have in mind just now the story of a 
foundation cow and the dividends 
which have come from a very small in- 
vestment. 


This Cow Paid Dividends 


In 1916 a certain farmer in the 
writer’s community bought, out of a car- 
load of cattle which the Grove City 
National Bank had purchased for dis- 
tribution, a cow for which he paid $225. 
To him this was then a big price for 
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a cow, but he took good care of her and 
in four years he sold this cow and her 
offspring for $1400. None of these 
animals had been tested, but the man 
who purchased them immediately put 
them on test and found that they were 
capable of good records. He then put 
them on official test and while they 
had not completed much more than half 
their records, they had done so well that 
he was offered $2000 for the original 
cow and two daughters. He sold them 
at this price. One other daughter and 
a bull calf were sold for $250, making 
$2250 that he received from this family 
for which he paid $1400. Besides this 
he had won $500 premium money at 
fairs. Since that time he has sold an- 
other cow for $300, making a total of 
$3050 realized from animals sold. He 
now has, from this original cow, two 
daughters worth $700, five grand-daugh- 
ters worth $1000, two great-grand- 
daughters worth $500 and one grand- 
son worth $150, making a total of $2350 
which shows a profit in nine years of 
$4000 above feed cost, for he figures 
that the cream checks have taken care 
of the feed. Some may say that this 
is an exceptional case, but the writer 
believes that there are several others 
quite similar. 

Few farmers understand how to use 
their credit to the best advantage. This 
is illustrated in their failure to buy 
equipment that would more than pay 
for itself, such as silos, and supplies 
such as feed and fertilizer, at a 
price which saves much more than the 
interest the bank would charge on the 
money. It would pay them often to 
borrow money with which to buy foun- 
dation stock for their farms, and bor- 
rowing of this kind, for constructive 
purposes should be encouraged. With 
the Federal Land Banks and the Joint 
Stock Land Banks, long-term loans can 
be taken care of more satisfactorily 
than they could be taken care of locally. 
Practically every development has 
meant the financing of the farmer by 
the banker or business man to get the 
work started on the proper basis. 
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Where the Banks Gain 


Not all the benefits of such de- 
velopments have accrued to the farmers. 
The bankers have had a large share of 
the profits, only perhaps not in so many 
different ways as the farmer has. 

Perhaps the greatest single benefit to 
the bank is the absolute confidence in 
the bank which has been established. 
This is the greatest constructive force 
which a bank or any other business can 
have, the breaking down of old super- 
stitions that the banker is a selfish, self- 
centered person and that his only in- 
terests are himself and his prosperity. 

Not only is this confidence established 
by the farmer in his banker but by the 
merchants and business men in town as 
well, for many of the townspeople 
have regarded the banker in the same 
manner as has the farmer. The banker, 
through his efforts in developing his 
community along some agricultural 
line. can show his community that he is 
interested in all others and is not the 
self-centered person people suppose him 
to be, and through these efforts he can 
build up a friendly feeling throughout 
the community which will mean much to 
him and his bank. 

One banker states that the benefit to 
the bank is the satisfaction which comes 
to it in making an effort to do some- 
thing that will be of lasting benefit to 
the community-in which it is located 

No bank can be prosperous unless it 
is situated in a prosperous community, 
and no community can have its measure 
of prosperity unless that community 
covers its natural farm radius as well as 
its town. That is, the more prosperous 
the community the farther it will ex- 
tend its influence and business radius 
into the rural districts, and the more 
service it is able to extend to its com- 
munity the greater will be the distance 
from which it will draw trade. In the 
writer's own community, through our 
development work, we have been able 
to inerease our business radius from 
five to fifteen or twenty miles. 

\n active program demands money, 

3 


and by increasing the activities in a 
community we are able to create a 
strong local demand for money, which 
is the ambition of every bank. Loans 
of this class are almost invariably good. 
The money loaned in a community for 
constructive purposes remains in the 
community, is passed around from one 
to another and finally reaches the bank 
again in increased deposits and re- 
sources. That is, if a farmer borrowed 
$500, the chances are that he would 
buy limestone for fertilizer from a 
nearby quarry, thus the limestone com- 
pany would use part of this money as 
profit, and would use another part to 
pay the employees. The employees in 
turn would spend it at the grocers for 
food, or would buy clothing, thus the 
merchant would deposit it finally in the 
bank. 

The bank which takes on a program 
of this kind usually creates for itself 
a leadership in the community which 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 
It has the distinction of being different, 
being friendly, and of being of service, 
and service, after all, is about all a 
bank has to sell. 


The Increased Profits Cycle 


The bank, of course, is benefited by 
an increase in profits which includes de- 
posits, and this is one of the strong 
points in talking with bankers every- 
where who have done any agricultural 
work. This increase in deposits is not 
only brought about by the farmers but 
by the whole community. The farmers’ 
income has been increased, so they have 
more money to deposit. 

I know a farmer who ten years ago 
was putting aside in his savings account 
about $200 or $300 a year, but today, 
since he has become interested in the 
dairy development of the community 
and purchased some purebred cattle, he 
is putting aside in his savings account 
about $2500 a year. This is a direct 
result of the banker-farmer movement 
in this section. This perhaps is an out- 
standing example, but many, many 











farmers are doubling and tripling their 
savings under this plan. 

A visit to any community which has 
undertaken an agricultural program as 
outlined will convince even the most 
skeptical that such a plan is fully prac- 
ticable, and a census taken of such a 
community will show, in authentic fig- 
ures, the increase in the real wealth of 
that community, its rising social stand- 
ard, its rapid improvement in roads and 
communications, its growing desire for 
home comforts, its spirit of content- 
ment permeating its people. Such a 
program will bring together, under the 
proper organization, the whole com- 
munity, both rural and urban. The 
people learn to know each other better, 
and through a contact of this kind are 
able to discover the others’ problems 
and often by seeing things from a dif- 
ferent angle, the problems can _ be 
worked out to the greater satisfaction 
of all. 

One of the benefits to the community 
of an agricultural betterment program 
is the increased buying power of the 
farmer. With his increased income 
there is created a desire for more of the 
comforts of life. He has a desire for 
better clothes, a better home, and more 
of all of the things which go to make 
life enjoyable. These things tend to 
make him spend more than formerly, 
because he has it to spend, and in this 
way, some of his income reaches out to 
all sections of the community. 

In our own community we find that 
through this co-operative effort it is 
much easier to raise money for civic 
enterprises than ever before. 

Contentment and happiness are what 
the farmer, like everyone else, wants, 
and to be content and happy he must 
be making a certain amount of money. 
Where you find this contentment and 
happiness you find a deep-rooted sense 
of patriotism; loyalty is fostered, and 
both town and country are willing to 
make sacrifices for the community’s 
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good. There is also developed a feel. 
ing that no one in the community is 
satisfied with anything short of the best. 


Good Advertising for the Community 


All of these things taken together 
make one of the best advertisements a 
community can have. By increasing the 
production of the farmer and by pro- 
ducing a higher quality and through 
the publicity which his community is 
receiving he is able to find a better mar- 
ket, his land becomes more valuable and 
more salable and more people are at- 
tracted to agriculture. Usually the peo- 
ple attracted to a dairy section through 
the advertisement of that section are 
likely to be real dairy farmers and will 
no doubt add something of value to that 
dairy section, and will be willing to co- 
operate in every way for the advance- 
ment and betterment of their section. 

Year by year the increased interest 
of bankers and business men in the 
“better agriculture” movement is more 
and more changing their attitude to- 
ward the farmer. The more they study 
the problems of agriculture, the more 
it is brought home to them that their 
success is closely wrapped up with that 
of the farmer. This contact with the 
business interests of the country has 
also been the means of changing the at- 
titude of the farmer towards his own 
business. It has made him realize that 
his business is the greatest business of 
all and that other industries depend 
upon agriculture. This gives him a new 
vision of his opportunity and a greater 
ambition to make good. 

Hon. F. P. Willits, Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the State of Pennsylvania 
says, “It will be very much to the in- 
terest of all when the banks in every 
county are united in a county organi- 
zation through which they will study 
how to make their services more effec- 
tive to the community and wherein they 
may support worthy projects of a local 
and county-wide nature.” 
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Being the ‘‘Other Fellow ”’ 
By A. H. Lewis 


NE of the difficult duties a banker 
is called upon to perform is that 
of getting the other fellow’s 

viewpoint, and a duty it is in every 
sense of the word, as he cannot, with 
fairness to the customer, and the bank 
as well, arrive at a decision unless he 
becomes figuratively the other fellow. 

It seems to be the nature of a banker, 
particularly an officer, to be continually 
on guard, with the idea in mind that 
when approached in a majority of cases 
he is liable to be taken advantage of, 
and that, therefore, he must be gov- 
erned by strict rules, which like those 
of the Medes and Persians must not 
under any circumstances be broken. 

The meeting and handling of the cus- 
tomers of a bank must necessarily in- 
volve self-control, diplomacy and an 
agreeable manner, and at the same time 
kindly firmness in maintaining a posi- 
tion when once arrived at. The banker, 
however, should endeavor to bear the 
other fellow’s position and thoughts in 
mind, so that he can explain to him 
where he might be wrong, and thus en- 
able him to see to his satisfaction where 
his demands upon the bank are not rea- 
sonable. 

It has been said that a banker who 
can refuse a customer a loan and send 
him away with a smile is a real banker 
in every way, for he has thus retained 
the friendship of the applicant by hav- 
ing taken into consideration every angle 
of the loan desired, pointing out not 
only what is best for the customer, but 
also for the bank, covering the ability 
to pay as well as the necessary protec- 
tion to the bank’s depositors. In so do- 
ing he may even suggest to the customer 
his undoubted desire to do business with 
an institution which is careful in its 
transactions, and that in refusing the 
desired loan the bank is only acting for 
the best interests of its depositors. Oc- 
ca-ionally a customer complains bitterly 





that he has been refused a loan without 
any particular reason being given, and 
in what to him seems a very terse and 
abrupt manner. It can be well main- 
tained that under no circumstances is 
there necessity for refusing a loan in 
such a way as would cause any hard 
feelings. Courtesy under all conditions 
is a 100 per cent. asset, and its constant 
exercise by all officials and the staff in 
general is well nigh invaluable to the 
institution, remembering always that 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


One Cause of Impracticable Requests 


Upon officers, aside from the loan de- 
partment, coming in daily contact with 
the public, devolve many situations that 
likewise demand a just consideration in- 
volving patience and courtesy. Very 
often ignorance upon the part of the 
other fellow as to simple laws which 
must necessarily govern, and precau- 
tions which must be taken, is his only 
reason for asking the banker to do some-- 
thing impracticable. When this situa-- 
tion is kindly explained he invariably 
recognizes wherein his request is not: 
feasible. It is not difficult to make: 
friends if you show yourself friendly, 
but it is sometimes quite difficult to re- 
gain friendship after having blighted it 
by a discourteous manner, involving 
perhaps a lack of self-control on the 
part of the official or employees. 

Frequently customers are of a very 
erratic or nervous disposition, losing 
their tempers easily, and quickly dis- 
turbed if their request meets with some 
questioning on the part of the banker. 
Such persons have been known to go so 
far as to accuse the bank of being a 
cold-blooded corporation operated for 
the benefit of a chosen few. People of 
this nature are the hardest to deal with, 
and in many cases it is difficult to get- 
their viewpoint as it is so shortsighted. 
The writer when acting as a teller had 
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the unpleasant experience of being ac- 
cused by a very excitable woman of hav- 
ing forged her name to several checks 
to the extent of several hundred dol- 
lars, and appropriating the money for 
his personal use. There was nothing to 
do but refer her to an executive, who 
upon examination of her cancelled 
vouchers in statement rendered, showed 
her that several of them were from her 
old closed account of several years pre- 
vious about which she had forgotten. It 
then dawned upon her that her accusa- 
tions were very unjust, and she hastened 
to extend her most profuse apologies. 
The handling of such customers in a 
calm manner invariably reacts favorably 
to the bank, unless the person is of too 
small a nature to admit having made a 
mistake. 


The “High Hat” Complex 


Another situation frequently arises 
among officers of larger banking insti- 
tutions in their failing to be the other 
fellow by not recognizing the various 


ay 


members of the force whenever reason- 
able occasion presents itself. An officer 
would surely possess distorted reasoning 
who would imagine that he must main- 
tain a false dignity among the employees 
under him, with possibly the idea pre- 
vailing that a cheery “good morning,” 
or a pleasant nod of recognition might 
lead to undue familiarity on the part of 
employees. As a rule every employee 
has a circle of friends, and where a 
bank’s employees number several hun- 
dred or more it is of great importance 
and value to the institution that they be 
proud of their bank and the officers who 
are directing its destiny. 

Quite frequently we observe certain 
slogans adopted and widely advertised 
by banks, setting forth wherein they 
are supposed to excel in being of per- 
sonal benefit to their friends and custom- 
ers, but if the officers and employees 
of a bank will always endeavor to rec- 
ognize the other fellow’s viewpoint ne 
slogan will be necessary, as actions 
speak louder than words. 


Discount Rates of Leading Countries 


OMPARISON of discount rates in 
the leading banking countries of 
the world for 1924 shows that the dis- 
count rate in the United States, using 
the rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, was the lowest, says The 
Index, issued by the New York Trust 
Company. Hungary had the highest 
discount rate, with an average rate of 
15.3 per cent. 
Average discount rates of leading 
banking countries for 1924 follow: 
United States 3.7 per cent., Great 


Britain 4 per cent., Holland 4.9 per 
cent., Spain 5 per cent., Belgium 5.5 
per cent., Czechoslovakia 5.9 per cent., 
France 6 per cent., Jugoslavia 6 per 
cent., South Africa 6 per cent., India 
6.7 per cent., Denmark 6.9 per cent., 
Norway 7 per cent., Greece 7.5 per 
cent., Japan 8 per cent., Portugal 9 
per cent., Finland 9.2 per cent., Ger- 
many (gold mark) 10 per cent., Poland 
(zloty) 12 per cent., Austria 12.2 per 
cent., Hungary 15.3 per cent. 
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Chart showing course of the navy’s coming trip to the Hawaiian Islands and Australia 


Financing the Pacific Cruise of the Fleet 
By G. K. Spencer 


URING the forthcoming cruise of 
D the United States Navy to the 

Commonwealth of Australia, 
twenty-two millions of American dollars 
are to be placed in Australian hands in 
return for necessities for our fleets. Ten 
million American dollars are to be left 
in Hawaii in return for fleet supplies 
and other expense connected with the 
movement of the fleet. 

An Australian Commissioner has just 
spent six months in the United States 
completing the arrangements for the re- 
ception of the United States forces in 
the Commonwealth. No possible ad- 
vantage which it may be possible to se- 
cure from the presence of the armada 
in Commonwealth waters is to be over- 
looked, 

The logical results which are expected 
to follow the clasping of hands across 
the Pacific water are an increased trade 
between the nations concerned, an in- 
creased tourist traffic, more favorable 
and better understood commercial agree- 
ments between the mercantile elements 

'| of which tend to strengthen the 


lines for the competition to come and 
which already clamors at our doors. 


Part Played by the Dollar and the 
Banker 


And credit must be deposited directly 
at the door of the American dollar, with 
the American banker, for the merit of 
the entire plan. An American banker of 
the highest type directs the entire move- 
ment—the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

“Coin Diplomacy,” is the word uti- 
lized in naval parlance for what is to 
happen in the Pacific this summer. 
This summer the navy will be almost a 
direct branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

It is interesting to know that our fleet 
is actually carrying aboard ship in 
United States currency $31,682,000, the 
bulk of which will be deposited in 
Australian seaports. This, of course, 
does not include the credits which will 
be passed without the transference of 
actual money. 

Highest paid of all navies, the fleet’s 
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A division of torpedo planes of the aircraft squadrons, scouting fleet, about to “open up” for taking the 
air. These planes fly in a similar formation for mutual protection, the guns of one plane covering the 
“blind” angles of the other. Enemy fighting planes usually hover overhead to swoop down and destroy 
‘tthe unfortunate plane that drops out of such formations, for their superior speed enables them to keep 


-out of range of the lone torpedo plane. 


visit to Hawaiian and Australian ports 
will represent a veritable El] Dorado to 
these communities. 

The U. S. S. California, our battle 
flagship, is carrying aboard $5,000,000, 
as is also U. S. S. Wyoming, flagship of 
our scouting fleet. Each of our first 
line battleships, the U. S. S. West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Nevada and 
Arizona, carries $1,000,000. 

In charge of this money the navy has 
assigned its Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, known colloquially within the 
mavy as “Sanda.” About twenty-six 
officers direct this organization, and ap- 
proximately 575 officers function in its 
work. Now that the navy’s banking 
system is figuratively and actually “at 
sea.” these officers represent the world’s 
greatest floating banking system. 


In addition to their normal activity 
of purchasing and disbursing, they are 
now in charge of financial operations of 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States in the Pacific. 

A $32,000,000 expenditure is not a 
gargantuan undertaking to these men. 
for they are trained to disbuse more 
than $300,000,000 annually. This they 
receive directly from the Treasury on 
the command of the United States Con- 
gress through its naval appropriation. 


Centralization of Activity—And no 


Red Tape 


Centralizing all activity at Washing- 
ton, the navy department maintains a 
purchasing organization there, equal to 
any existent. With the lack of red tape. 
which intermingles in most govern- 





Naval scouts before Hawaii, full steam ahead 
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mental activity, this organization pro- 
ceeds upon well-established business 
principles. 

The navy always pays cash. This 
means a great saving in the cost of do- 
ing business to all firms with which the 
navy deals. The navy, however, makes 
all purchases by bids, and all bids must 
be up to certain specifications laid down 
by the navy as a minimum requirement 
of excellency. Naval inspectors ascer- 
tain that these requirements are ad- 


hered to. 


money promptly turned over to him. 
In ordinary times the Los Angeles 
banks turn over on naval requisitions 
more than a million dollars a month to 
the fleet at San Pedro, a seaport near 
Los Angeles. Paymasters with Marine 
guards carry this money to the fleet 
vessels. 

This method enables the Treasury 
Department to equalize purchases 
throughout the year, so far as such 
equalization is necessary to obtain the 
best seasonal prices on naval purchases. 








A section of the central naval pay station and accounts office aboard the U. S. S. California. 
The largest floating office in the world 


lor the present cruise, and, indeed 
as a regular routine at all times, the 
naval paymasters and supply officers 
are credited at the Treasury Depart- 
ment with certain amounts which they 
must not exceed. This money is at all 
times in the national treasury, and is 
drawn on direct from Washington by 
requisitions made out by these officers. 


Requisitions for Money 


Requisitions for money are either 
wired or mailed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. These are confirmed at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank where the paymaster 
requesting money is stationed and the 


Since the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, on behalf of ships of the navy, 
must daily carry on monetary transac- 
tions at ports scattered over the civil- 
ized world, it is necessary for the bureau 
to handle complicated questions of dif- 
ferences in exchange between United 
States money and money of other coun- 
tries. Officers of the bureau specialize 
in the study of matters connected with 
foreign exchange, and these officers are 
now daily in touch with ports of call 
to be touched by the fleet during its 
Hawaiian-Australian cruise. 

The work of these officers, a staff of 
which is now aboard U. S. S. Seattle, 
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flagship of Robert E. Coontz, command- 
ing admiral of all forces afloat, is car- 
ried on directly with the leading bankers 
of all important countries. From these 





A dirigible “‘pit’’ on the U. S. S. Wright. The 
dirigible rises directly from this pit into the air 


bankers they obtain the rates of ex- 
change, pass on them and recommend 
them to the Treasury Department. In 
many countries, for instance in Japan 
and China, the banks are requested by 
the bureau’s exchange experts to bid for 
the privilege of handling the fleet funds, 
and ‘coin contracts” are made with the 
banks offering the best exchange rates 
for money with which to pay our forces 
in their ports. 

To accord with recent decisions of 
the Comptroller General, the regula- 
tions covering foreign exchange trans- 
actions of the navy, particularly in re- 
gard to rates at which foreign moneys 
are issued to the service personnel, have 
been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. The long-standing practice of 
using monthly rates, estimated in ad- 
vance by the Director of the Mint, in 
issuing Chinese currencies, has been 
abandoned, and these, together with all 
other foreign moneys, are now issued to 
the officers and men at the actual cost of 
the money to the Government. 


Banking Activities of the Navy 


For nearly ten years the navy has had 
its own banks operating in Guam and 
Samoa, carrying on regular banking 
business, receiving time deposits even, 
and discounting drafts and notes, mak- 
ing loans, advances and radio and tele- 
graphic transfers of money. Insular 
Government funds were advanced as 
capital for these institutions. Each of 
these navy banks does a business of 
more than $500,000 a year. 

In Australia the ships will be paid in 
Australian currency, the rates on which 
will be secured at the highest favorable 
point by the fleet paymasters. 

The money thus disbursed is expected 
to tend toward creating a more favor- 





Naval torpedo plane snapped in the act of 
releasing torpedo 


able trade balance and better money 
rates on Australian money. This will 
be felt by the American banking sys- 
tem. Thus the fleet reacts on the home- 
land’s finances. 

The fleet took to sea sufficient money 
for two pay-days within the fleet. Di- 
rect credits will be created in the 
Australian banks by the Treasury De- 
partment to care for the further needs 
of the fleet in Australian waters. 
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Helping the Public to Understand Banks’ 


The Question of Public Education as it Relates to Our 
Banking Problems 


By William Hayes 


P to the present time, public’ 


education, as it relates to our 

banking problems, has been neg- 
lected. This is quite natural, for the 
transition from a simple and easily un- 
derstood economic organization to a 
very complex one has been so gradual 
that the necessity for educational work 
in order that the public may understand 
this complex organization has not been 
apparent. The result has been that 
many people have acquired rather vague 
and mistaken ideas as to what the pur- 
pose of a bank is, and what the function 
of the banker in the community is. This 
has been helped along by the well-known 
theory of journalism which insists that 
only the unusual is news. Most people 
get what information they acquire after 
leaving school from the- newspapers. 
The newspapers are continually placing 
before them abnormal and distorted 
examples of banking. 


Various Incorrect Ideas 


For example, there has arisen and 
still persists ‘‘the Myth of Wall Street” 
—that is, the belief that “Wall Street” 
(meaning thereby a group of bankers 
located in the financial district of New 
York City) controls industry, manip- 
ulates politics, and moves prices of 
grain and securities up and down to suit 
itself. 

Another incorrect idea, which still 
persists in spite of having been dis- 
proved numerous times, is that the 
Federal Reserve System is controlled 
ly Eastern bankers for their own ben- 
efit exclusively; and that these bankers 
‘iw it to their advantage in 1920 to 
cause the Federal Reserve Banks to 
cubark on a deflation program in order 
‘» foree down prices, particularly prices 


of farm products. Perhaps along with 
this idea should be mentioned the rather 
widespread idea that business depres- 
sions are “hand-made” by bankers for 
their own profit. Furthermore, there 
seems to be a general lack of under- 
standing of the real purposes and 
powers of the Federal Reserve System. 

Then again, in every time of business 
depression, there are recurring demands 
for “cheap” money, or some new kind 
of currency. Those of the depression of 
1920 we remember as Ford’s proposal 
for an “energy dollar” and Edison’s 
proposal of a currency based on com- 
modities. 

Finally, there is the widespread idea 
that the capitalistic system is unjust 
and inefficient; that none of the profits 
of industry are justified; that all are 
excessive and are squeezed out of labor; 
and that if the products of industry 
were more equitably divided, all would 
have to work but a few hours each day, 
and would be able to live in reasonable 
comfort. 


What Public Education Can Do 


It is in eradicating these ideas and 
replacing them with the truth that pub- 
lic education has its proper relation te 
our banking problems. Such ideas have 
grown up because bankers have not real- 
ized their responsibility in this matter 
of educating the public. Children have 
grown up without learning how this 
economic machine of ours is run. In- 
correct and vicious ideas have been 
planted in the minds of adults, without 
any attempt to root them out. In short, 
bankers have been too supine; too care- 


*This paper won first prize in the Hellman 
Contest this year, open to all members of the 
American Institute of Banking. 
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Jess about this whole matter of public 
education, preferring to leave it to the 
educators, most of whom understand 
nothing of banking problems. 

The place to begin is, obviously, with 
the children. Elementary economics 
should be regularly taught in all high 
schools, and to accomplish this should be 
the first task of the bankers of the 
United States. This can, and should be 
supplemented by talks to the school chil- 
dren given by one of the local bankers, 
along the lines of the lecture outlines 
published for this purpose by the 
American Bankers Association — ex- 
plaining the function of banks in the 
economic system, and giving in outline 
the monetary system of the United 
States and the working of the Federal 
Reserve System. I do not believe that 
these lecture outlines are being as 
widely used as they deserve. 

The older boys and girls (those in 
college) are already well taken care of 
by the very good courses in advanced 
and applied economics given there. 
Those who do not go to college must 
be reached through other means, as the 
adults are. 


Propaganda Campaign Needed 


Among the adults, a campaign of 
education is just as necessary as with 
the children, in order to combat the 
pernicious ideas which are constantly 
being spread by socialists, communists, 
and demagogues. Sound economic rea- 
soning must be brought before the 
public as persistently and as forcibly 
as the fallacies are brought up. Many 
of the large city banks are already 
doing their share in this work; notably 
the Chase National Bank, N. Y., with 
its Chase Economic Bulletin written by 
Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., and the Na- 
tional City Bank, with its monthly 
Letter, written by George E. Roberts. 

Then there is need in the United 
States for an organized corps of bank- 
ers or bank men, well informed on 
present day economic and banking prob- 
lems, and well drilled in sound eco- 


nomics, who are willing and able to go 
out and speak to clubs and associations 
on these subjects whenever requested— 
in much the same way as political 
parties have a corps of speakers. New 
York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking is already doing this, 
but the work needs to be extended more 
widely and to other cities. This method 
of education offers unusual opportunity, 
for the bank man can be seen by the 
audience, which may, during _ the 
course of the evening, discover that he. 
too. is just a human being. 

Finally, I believe it would be a wise 
plan for all the banks in a city to club 
together from time to time and publish 
a series of advertisements in the form 
of simply written talks on banks, bank- 
ing, currency, taxation, or the economic 
problem which happens to be most 
prominent at the time. 

It will be objected that the sugges- 
tions made above are nothing less than 
a campaign of propaganda. True. A 
campaign of propaganda seems to me 
the very thing that is necessary. For 
too long bankers have felt that their 
business is honest and needs no ex- 
planation or apology. With the increas- 
ing complexity of modern banking and 
business, and the policy of newspapers 
spoken of before, every business of any 
size must have a systematic plan of edu- 
cating the public as to its problems, if 
it is not to be misunderstood and sub- 
ject to frequent attacks. 

Banking rests on the foundations of 
capitalism, the institution of private 
property, and _ individual _ initiative. 
These, we all feel, are admirable things, 
with more good in them than bad. But 
they are continually being attacked, and 
if not defended and their advantages ex- 
plained, a real doubt may rise in the 
public mind as to the social utility of 
these institutions. It is to avoid this 
that the foregoing measures are urged. 
The most important relation of public 
education to our banking problems is to 
eradicate the fallacies which cause these 
attacks. 
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Knowledge and Banking 
By Richard W. Saunders 


HILE the maxims of our ancestors, 
being as they are conclusions 
reached by experience, are as a 


rule not to be lightly regarded, they often 
are found to be expressions of half-truths 
rather than completely true. “A _ little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing” has been 
frequently quoted but as time goes on and 
business and education become more gener- 
ally diffused, the disposition grows to look 
upon it as a dubious expression. To use 
scanty knowledge as a basis for judgment 
and action is, of course, admittedly perni- 
cious, but to know a little of everything is 
beginning to be rather popular now-a-days. 

Not many years ago a person who knew 
more than one language was regarded as a 
man who had in him the potentialities of a 
rascal; in fact he was often called a rascal 
for that reason only. If a man had a rather 
general knowledge of things, people were in- 
clined to view him with suspicion and em- 
ployers would hesitate to hire such a man 
who, they thought, would develop into a 
trouble maker. People were afraid of men 
who seemed to know more than they did and 
this fear still exists to a very considerable 
extent. 

There are still many parts of the world 
where, when a man is born, his life work 
is part of his birthright. He must, whether 
he will or not, take up the same vocation as 
his father and his father’s father before him. 
Education was, perhaps rightly, looked upon 
as having an unsettling influence and was, 
therefore, discouraged. All that a man 
should know was how to carry on his trade 
and make a living in the groove in which 
nature had placed him. 

Education is unsettling, and that is one 
of its greatest virtues. It brings about hon- 
est doubt which is the beginning of progress. 
Until we question that what we do and the 
way in which we do it and begin to examine 
into the ways and means of improvement, 

wetter method can be developed. And 


this same introspection into a man’s own 
qualifications is necessary before he begins 
to find out possibilities of self-improvement 
and consequently reaches for higher ideals. 

It has now become part of every educa- 
tional system to instil, in even the primary 
grades, some knowledge of all basic studies. 
Some rudimentary teaching is given in prac- 
tically all subjects, leaving to the student in 
later year, the task of selecting the field of 
effort which most appeals to him and making 
it his life work. This general knowledge: 
then becomes of value in showing him the 
relationship his own industry bears to all 
the others and enables him to make use of 
them, so far as they are useful, in success- 
fully carrying on his own endeavors. All 
are useful, but in varying degrees. 

Banking, curiously enough, except in its 
more mechanical operations, is one vocation 
where dependence upon such a maxim would 
be dangerous in the extreme. The banker of 
today must know something about every 
kind of business with which he comes ip 
contact. In the extension of credit he must 
know at least the basic operations of the 
business to which the loan is made; and 
bankers today show great versatility as 
they take up, one after another, loans to a 
steel mill, a cotton factory, or a rail- 
road. To expect them to know all the fac- 
tors of such enterprises would be to expect 
the impossible. Their entire lives, instead 
of a considerable portion of them, would be 
spent in the mere acquisition of such knowl- 
edge. But the facts necessary to make their 
decisions properly must be clearly under- 
stood. The day of personal credit, when the: 
loans are based upon confidence in the indi- 
vidual operating such a business, is giving: 
way to that of loans based upon more or 
less knowledge of the business itself. True 
individual confidence and the strength of the 
organization are still vital factors but knowl- 
edge alone is the true deciding factor. 
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The Lima Trust Company, Lima, Uhio 






a employment of the Weary and Alford 

Company assures the banker of the services of 
an organization which knows his problems, knows 
from long experience how to meet them, and 
whose only business is the design and execution 
of bank and office buildings—the most economical, 
practical and attractive that can be produced for 
the money available. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 

1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


























Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Right to Recover on Fidelity 
Bond Lost by Failure to 
Examine Employee’s 
Accounts 


Maryland Casualty Co. of Baltimore, Md. 
v. Bank of England, England, Arkan- 
sas, United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 2 Fed. Rep. (2d) 793. 


comply with the provisions in a fidelity 
bond, with reference to examining the 
accounts of the bonded employee, may re- 
sult in depriving the bank of the right to 
collect on the bond in the event of a loss. 

In this case, the defendant surety com- 
pany issued a bond guaranteeing the fidelity 
of a bookkeeper in the employ of the plain- 
tiff bank. The application for the bond 
provided that the bank’s cash and securities 
would be examined and compared with the 
employee’s books and accounts monthly. 

In an action to recover under this bond 
it appeared that the monthly examinations 
provided for in the application were not 
made and that the only examinations were 
those made once or twice a year by the 
state bank examiner. It was held that the 
plaintiff bank could not recover on the bond. 

It appeared that the application contained 
the following question and answer: 

“Will any examination of the applicant’s 
accounts be made outside of the audit of 
the state or national bank examiners? 

No.” 

It was held that this referred to examina- 
tions of a different character and did not ex- 
cuse the bank from making the monthly ex- 
aminations provided for. 

In the opinion, which is given below, the 
court uses the following pertinent language: 

“The difficulty in this, as in some other 
insurance cases, is that the insured takes 
the view that all that is necessary to re- 
covery on a bond or policy is to pay the 
premium and suffer a loss. That is rarely 
the case.” 

Action at law by the Bank of England 
against the Maryland Casualty Company of 
Baltimore, Md. Judgment for plaintiff (298 
F. 783), and defendant brings error. Re- 
versed and remanded. 


Te failure on the part of a bank to 





OPINION 


STONE, J.—This is an action by the Bank 
of England, England, Ark., against the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
Md., upon a bond guaranteeing the fidelity 
of Mamie McKenzie as bookkeeper in the 
bank. Jury was waived. From a judgment 
in favor of the bank, the casualty company 
sues this writ of error. 

The defense relied upon in the trial court 
was the breach by the bank of certain condi- 
tions of the bond which, it was claimed, re- 
leased the casualty company from all liabili- 
ty upon the bond. ‘The contentions here 
follow the same lines and take form around 
assignments of errors which relate to the 
refusal of certain peremptory and declara- 
tory declarations of law and to certain por- 
tions of the law as declared by the court. 
These have to do with two provisions of the 
bond and the related warranties upon which 
the bond was issued. These two provisions 
of the bond are (italics ours) as follows: 

“This bond is executed by the company 
upon the following express conditions, which 
shall be deemed conditions precedent to any 
right of the employer to recover hereunder; 

“First: That the acceptance and retention 
of this bond by the employer shall be con- 
sidered as conclusive evidence that the em- 
ployer consents and agrees to all the terms, 
conditions and provisions contained herein, 
and all written statements made, or which 
at any time may be made by the employer, 
in connection with this bond, or any renew- 
al thereof, are warranted by the employer to 
be true, and if any such statements shall be 
found to be untrue in any particular, or if 
the employer shall willfully suppress or mis- 
state any fact in making any claim for, or 
in proving any loss under this bond, then 
this bond shall become void and the company 
shall not be liable to the employer for any 
claim whatsoever made under or by virtue 
of this bond. 

“Second: That the duties of the em- 
ployee, the system of accounting, the safe- 
guards established and the method of com- 
pensation shall all remain im accordance 
with the written statements, hereinbefore re- 
ferred to; unless change therein shall be 
consented to, in writing, by the company.” 

The related warranties were contained in, 
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the “written statement” made prior to and 
in connection with the application for the 
bond. ‘Those pertinent here are as follows: 

“What will be the title of applicant’s po- 
sition? (a) Bookkeeper. 

“Explain fully his duties in connection 
therewith. (b) Keep the books of bank, 
and assist teller. 

“Will applicant authorize the loans and 
discounts of the bank? (c) No. 

“What salary will the applicant receive? 
$50.00. 

“Will the applicant have access to the 
treasury of the bank? (a) Yes. 

“If so under what restrictions? (b) 
None. 

In case of applicant handling cash or 
securities, how often will the same be ex- 
amined and compared with the books, ac- 
counts and vouchers, and by whom? (a) 
Monthly. 

“Will any examination of the applicant’s 
accounts be made outside of the audit of 
the state or national bank examiners? (b) 
No.” 

This “statement” closed, above the signa- 
ture of the bank, as follows: 

“It is agreed that the above answers shall 
be warranties and form a part of, and be 
conditions precedent to the issuance, contin- 
mance or any renewal of or substitution for, 
the bond that may be issued by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, in favor of the un- 
dersigned, upon the person above named.” 

The evidence showed and the court found 
as follows: 

“The evidence establishes, and the court 
‘so finds, that the only examinations made of 
the applicant’s accounts, vouchers and 
‘books, during the entire time the bond and 
renewals were in force, were made by the 
state bank examiner, those for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919 only once a year, and 
‘since then twice annually, and there was no 
waiver by the surety company, if monthly 
examinations were required by the terms of 
‘the bond. 

“The court finds that after the execution 
of the bond and while it was in force, the 
applicant was made, in addition to being 
bookkeeper and assistant teller, assistant 
cashier, and as such was authorized in ad- 
dition to her duties as bookkeeper and as- 
sistant teller, to sign drafts and cashier’s 
checks, and that this additional duty was 
not consented to in writing by the defend- 
cant.” 

Because of the above quoted provisions of 
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the bond and the above showing of evidence 
and findings of fact, the casualty colipany 
contends as follows: , 

I. That the bond was breached by failure 
of the bank to make the monthly examina- 
tions required by its promissory warranty; 

Il. That the bond was breached by chang- 
ing the duties of the employee in a way that 
added to the insurance hazard, without ob- 
taining the written consent of the casualty 
company. 


I. 


There was in the trial court, and can be 
here, no question that there were no monthly 
examinations. Nor was there nor could 
there be any doubt that such omission would 
release the bond if the bond required such 
examination to be made. The view of the 
trial court was as follows: 

“That a failure of an absolute promissory 
warranty to make monthly examinations of 
the applicant’s accounts will avoid the policy 
under provisions of a bond or policy, like 
the one in this case may be conceded, but 
was there such a warranty? 

“Question 11 contains three questions, 
subdivision ‘A’ two and subdivision ‘B’ one. 
The questions in ‘A’ read: ‘In case of ap- 
plicant handling cash or securities, how 
often will the same be examined and com- 
pared with the books, accounts and vouch- 
ers, 2—and by whom?’ ‘The first part of 
the questions is answered ‘Monthly.’ The 
second is unanswered. Acceptance of the 
application and execution of the bond, with- 
out an answer to a question is a waiver. 
Phoenix Ins. Co. v. Raddin, 120 U. S. 183, 
7S. Ct. 500, 30 L. Ed. 644. 

“If there were no other answer to that 
question in paragraph II, failure to make 
such examinations monthly by some one 
would unquestionably be fatal to a recov 
ery on the bond. 

“But B= of question 11, which reads: 
‘Will any examination of the applicant’s 
accounts be made outside of the audit of 
the state or national bank examiners? was 
answered ‘No.’ The defendant had _ there- 
fore been advised that the only examination 
of the applicant’s books, vouchers and ac- 
counts would be made by the state bank ex- 
aminer, and by none other. 

“The law of Arkansas in force at the 
time the bond and the renewals were exe- 
cuted and still in force made it the duty 
of the state bank examiner ‘to make an 
examination of every bank at least once 4 
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year.’ Section 705, Crawford & Moses’ Digest 
of Arkansas Statutes 1921. 

“The defendant was bound to know that 

the state bank examiner was not required 
by the laws of the state, nor could he be re- 
quired by the bank to make monthly exam- 
inations of the bank’s books and accounts, 
nor could it presume that the state bank 
examiner would make monthly examinations 
of the bank. Executing its bond with such 
knowledge was, in the opinion of the court, 
a waiver of monthly examinations by the 
state bank examiner, the only person, the 
bank stated, who was to make the examina- 
tions. It did not state that examinations 
would be made by its officers, or by some 
independent examiners outside of the bank, 
as contended by counsel. If counsel’s con- 
tention is to be sustained monthly examina- 
tions by the officers of the bank or inde- 
pendent auditors outside of the bank would 
be just as fatal to a recovery. A strict con- 
struction of these answers, as insisted on, 
required monthly examinations by the state 
bank examiner, and by none other, and his 
failure to make them monthly would be a 
fatal breach.” 
‘ With this conclusion and some of the 
reasoning we cannot agree. It seems clear 
that two distinct matters were intended to 
be dealt with in these two questions. The 
first sought information as to “how often 
and by whom” the bank would make its own 
comparison of the cash and securities of the 
hank with those books in the bank which 
should show the amount of cash and securi- 
ties which should be on hand. This was a 
check upon the cash and securities on hand 
to be made, ordinarily, by some committee 
or officer of the bank other than the appli- 
cant employee. The second question re- 
ferred to general and comprehensive audits 
or examinations of the accounts of the em- 
ployee, ordinarily made by expert account- 
ants. To hold that the two questions re- 
ferred to the same matter would usually, as 
in this instance, lead to the counteraction 
and nullification of each other. 


In this case, the bank failed to answer 
“by whom” this monthly comparison would 
he made, which had the effect, as said by 
the trial court, of a waiver of such answer 
when the application with this part of the 
question unanswered was accepted and the 
bond issued thereon. Phoenix Ins. Co. v. 
Raddin, 120 U. S. 183, 190, 7 S. Ct. 500, 30 


L. Ed. 644. This waiver left the bank free 
to ha'e such monthly comparison made by 





any one, except the employee herself. But 
suppose the bank had answered this ques- 
tion and said the comparison would be made 
by the cashier. It would then have been 
clear that the bank was assuring the casual- 
ty company that its cashier would monthly 
make such a comparison and that, when the 
other question was answered in the nega- 
tive, the parties understood that they were 
considering different matters in the two 
questions. If, as suggested by the trial 
court, the casualty company should be held 
to know that the state bank examiner would 
not make monthly examinations of this 
bank’s affairs, it is certainly as reasonable 
to presume that the bank itself was well ac- 
quainted with that fact. If both parties 
knew this, then both must have intended and 
understood something different from an offi- 
cial comparison or examination when the 
bank declared that a monthly comparison 
would be made. We think both parties un- 
derstood that these questions referred to 
different matters. 

It is true that it is a rule of construc- 
tion that ambiguities should be resolved 
against the drawer of an instrument and 
that this rule has been properly applied to 
insurance contracts. American Surety Co. 
vy. Pauly, 170 U. S. 133, 144, 18 S. Ct. 552, 
42 I. Ed. 977. However, this does not 
mean that the contract can be changed or 
“refined away” by this mere rule of con- 
struction (Guarantee Co. v. Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., 183 U. S. 402, 419, 
22 S. Ct. 124, 46 L. Ed. 253), nor that all 
other rules of contract construction must 
stand silent in the presence of this rule. 
Other rules of construction are that all parts 
of a contract must be given a reasonable 
meaning and vitality and that parties are 
presumed not to insert idle, foolish, mean- 
ingless language. 

We think the parties had no difficulty in 
understanding each other and that, to them, 
both of the questions and the answers there- 
to were intended to have the meaning above 
set forth. 

As the bond expressly provided that it 
should fail if these monthly comparisons 
were not made and as they were not made, 
the bank cannot recover. The difficulty in 
this, as in other insurances cases, is that 
the insured takes the view that all that is 
necessary to recovery on a bond or policy 
is to pay the premium and suffer a loss. 
That is rarely the case. The premium is 
graduated according to the extent of risk as 











based on experience and reason. The risk 
of turning a person loose with money with- 
out check, word or supervision is one thing, 
while the risk on the same person under 
careful, frequent check and supervision is 
quite another. ‘These promissory obliga- 
tions of the insured which affect the risk 
are about the only safeguards the insurer 
has and cannot be lightly disregarded. 

Because of the views expressed above, it 
is unnecessary and can serve no useful pur- 
pose to consider and determine the second 
matter raised by plaintiff in error concern- 
ing the effect of the claimed change of em- 
ployment and duties of the person covered 
by the bond. 

The judgment is reversed and remanded 
for new trial. 


& 


Savings Deposit Credited With 
Interest in Excess of Pre- 
scribed Rate Not Pro- 
tected by Guar- 
anty Fund 


Burnaman v. Peterson, State Bank Com- 
missioner, Supreme Court of Kansas, 
232 Pac. Rep. 1047. 


Where the bank commissioner has issued a 
rule to the effect that the maximum interest 
rate on savings accounts entitled to the pro- 
tection of the bank guaranty fund shall be 
4 per cent., compounded semi-annually, the 
receipt by a depositor of 4 per cent. interest 
credited quarterly excludes the deposit from 
protection of the bank guaranty fund. The 
fact that the bank commissioner has know- 
ingly permitted the bank to pay interest on 
deposits at other rates than those authorized 
by statute or orders of the bank commis- 
sioner will not serve to validate the deposi- 
tor’s claim on the bank guaranty fund. 

Proceeding by W. C. Burnaman, peti- 
tioner, for mandamus, to be directed to 
Carl J. Peterson, as Bank Commissioner for 
the State uf Kansas. Writ denied. 


OPINION 


DAWSON, J.—This action is to require 
the bank commissioner to issue a certificate 
on the guaranty fund for $460.43, which was 
the amount of plaintiff's savings account in 
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the guaranteed Farmers’ State Bank of 
Washington, which became insolvent on 
April 24, 1922. 

Plaintiff's deposit was evidenced by a 
savings pass-book in which his account with 
the bank had been kept for several years. It 
showed that every three months since 1915 
the earned interest had been entered as a 
credit augmenting the account. At various 
times the bank commissioner issued rules 
regulating the rates of interest payable on 
such accounts, none of which will need pres- 
ent attention, except the rule promulgated 
on September 1, 1921. It provided: 


(3) On savings deposits represented by 
entries made in a book which substantially 
conforms to the standard form of savings 
pass book in use by savings banks, a rate of 
interest not exceeding 4 per cent. com- 
pounded semi-annually, may be paid: Pro- 
vided, interest payments on such deposits 
shall not be paid or credited except on July 
1 and January 1 next following the date of 
deposit, and no interest shall be paid or ac- 
credited on any amount withdrawn after an 
interest-paying date, and before the next 
semi-annual date for computing interest: 
And provided further, that such savings ac- 
count must not be used in any sense or to 
any extent as a checking account. 


The bank and the plaintiff ignored this 
order, and the interest earned on the savings 
deposit at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
was regularly entered as a credit augment- 
ing the sum total of the savings account ev- 
ery three months just as had always been 
done by that bank before such details had 
been deemed needful of regulation by the 
bank commissioner. On the quarterly dates 
of October 1, 1921, January 1, 1922, and 
April 1, 1922, the items of earned interest 
were thus credited in violation of the order 
of September 1, 1921. The bank failed 
about three weeks after the last breach of 
the order of the bank commissioner. Can 
plaintiff recover? 

The Legislature, after experimenting for 
two years with statutory maximum rates of 
interest for protected deposits (Laws 1909, 
c. 61, § 6), altered the law so as to authorize 
the bank commissioner to prescribe maxi- 
mum rates of interest on guaranteed de 
posits (R. S. 9—207). The fixing of the fre- 
quency of such payments was a proper and 
logical incident to the complete and efi- 
cient exercise of the commissioner’s regula- 
tory authority. There is nothing arbitrary 
or unreasonable in a rule that the interest 
earned on guaranteed savings deposits shall 
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not be entered oftener than every six 
months. 

A more frequent entering of credits for in- 
terest earned has the very obvious effect of 
increasing the maximum rate of annual or 
semi-annual interest which the bank com- 
missioner authorized the banks to pay. 

The point is urged that the bank com- 
missioner had knowingly permitted this bank 
to pay interest on deposits at other rates 
and on different terms than those authorized 
by statute or regulatory orders of the bank 
commissioner. But the effect of notice to 
the bank commissioner, of his knowledge, in 
formal assent or acquiescence in such in- 
fractions of law, departmental orders, or 
of sound banking practices, has been thor- 
oughly threshed out in previous decisions, 
and held to be unavailing to validate irregu- 
lar claims upon the bank guaranty fund. 
The general rule is that negligence or other 
wrongful conduct of public officers does not 
alter or modify the effect of positive statutes 
or the principles of substantive law. In 
State Bank v. Bank Commissioner, 110 Kan. 
520, 530, 531, 204 P. 709, 714, it was said: 


It is urged that the bank commissioner is 
precluded by the conduct of his predecessor 
from contesting the validity of the certifi- 
cates as claims against the guaranty fund. 
Bank Commissioner Wilson did undertake to 
assure Crummer that the certificates of de- 
posit would be within its protection, but that 
was merely an expression of opinion on a 
question of law. The bank commissioner 
could not by contract make the fund liable; 
the matter of liability was determined by 
the statute. * * * Moreover, the guaranty 
fund is created for the benefit of the public, 
and the public, although not its owner, is 
interested in it. Public rights are not ordi- 
narily subject to loss by estoppel through 
the conduct of officers. 


See, also, Koelling v. Peterson, 114 Kan. 
109, 216 P. 1099. 

It is also urged that the difference be- 
tween the maximum authorized rate of inter- 
est and that received by plaintiff was so triv- 
ial—less than 9 cents per annum— that the 
breach of the order of the bank commis- 
sicner was no more than technical, and that 
it carried no badge of fraud or collusion to 
frustrate the bank commissioner’s orders de- 
signed to prevent reckless banking by the 
payment of unduly high rates of interest 
to procure deposits. If the case were one of 
purely equitable cognizance, and affecting 

nly the relative rights of private ligitants, 

is argument might make a strong appeal. 





But this is mandamus. And it affects a 
trust fund of great importance and of a 
quasi-public character. We are asked to 
compel the bank commissioner to disregard 
the breach of his own regulatory order be- 
cause in this instance the result of the 
breach was negligible in dollars and cents. 
In effect, also, we are asked to ignore the 
statute (R. S. 9—206). The court cannot do 
that. Because the plaintiff's savings deposit 
was only a few hundred dollars, the result 
of paying interest quarterly instead of semi- 
annually was but a few cents more than 
the lawful maximum. But another deposi- 
tor in this same bank may have had a de- 
posit of a few thousand dollars under a 
similar arrangement. The difference in that 
case would have been substantial. This court 
could not issue its writ in favor of the 
owner of the small deposit, and deny it to 
the owner of a large deposit held under 
identical circumstances. Since the Legisla- 
ture has authorized the bank commissioner 
to make rules governing the subject of de- 
posits, and the rule itself is reasonable, the 
court is bound to uphold that officer’s rea- 
sonable orders. At all events it must not 
compel him to disregard them. See the anal- 
ogous cases of National Bank v. Bank 
Com’r, 110 Kan. 380, 214 P. 715; Barber 
County v. Bank Commissioner, 113 Kan. 180, 
213 P. 1054; Bank v. Bank Commissioner, 
114 Kan. 1, 216 P. 1093; Barrett v. Foster, 
114 Kan. 804, 223 P. 1091; Id., 115 Kan. 
557, 223 P. 1091. 
Writ denied. 
All the Justices concurring. 


Survivor Entitled to Amount 
Deposited in Joint Account 


Conneally v. San Francisco Savings & Loan 
Society, California District Court 
of Appeal, 232 Pac. Rep. 755. 


A few months prior to her death, Delia 
Murphy caused the defendant bank to 
transfer from her separate account the sum 
of $3000 into a new account which was 
opened in the names of “Delia Murphy and 
Patrick Murphy, payable to either or the 
survivor of them.” At the same time, a 
written agreement was executed by Delia 
and Patrick Murphy wherein it was stip- 
ulated that all moneys then or at any time 








deposited by them or either of them to the 
credit of the account should be payable to 
either of them or the survivor “without ref- 
erence to the original ownership of the 
moneys deposited.” 

After the death of Mrs. Murphy, the 
plaintiff, as guardian of Mrs. Murphy’s 
minor children, brought this action against 
the bank to compel the payment of the 
amount on deposit in the account in ques- 
tion into the hands of Murphy as admin- 
istrator of Mrs. Murphy’s estate. A judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was reversed upon 
appeal on the ground that Murphy, as the 
survivor, was entitled in his own right to 
the money in question under the provisions 
of the California Bank Act, in the absence 
of proof of fraud, mistake or undue in- 
fluence. 

Suit for an accounting by Nicholas Con- 
neally, as guardian of Thomas Conneally and 
William Conneally, minors, against the San 
Francisco Savings & Loan Society and 
others. From a judgment for plaintiff, de- 
fendants appeal. Reversed. 


OPINION 


NOURSE, J.—tThe plaintiff, as guardian 
of the minor children of Delia Murphy, de- 
ceased, brought this action against the de- 
fendant savings bank and against the sur- 
viving husband of their mother, suing him 
as an individual and as administrator of the 
mother’s estate. The children are the issue 
of a former marriage of their mother. Their 
natural father died on October 15, 1915, and 
left an estate, all of which passed to his 
surviving wife and became her separate 
property. The mother of the surviving wife 
deposited a portion of this property, the 
sum of $3000, with the defendant bank. In 
September, 1920, she married the defendant 
Patrick Murphy. There was no issue of said 
marriage. On March 7, 1922, Delia Murphy, 
formerly Delia Conneally, died intestate, 
leaving beside the defendant Murphy the 
three minor children, for whom the plaintiff 
herein sues, as the heirs of her estate. On 
July 14, 1921, the said Delia Murphy caused 
the defendant bank to transfer from her 
separate account on deposit in said bank the 
said sum of $3000 into a new account, which 
was thereupon opened in the names of 
“Delia Murphy and Patrick Murphy, pay- 
able to either or to the survivor of them.” 
At the same time a written agreement was 
executed by Delia and Patrick Murphy 
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wherein it was stipulated that all moneys 
then or at any time deposited by them or 
either of them, with defendant bank to the 
credit of said account should be payable to 
either of them or to the survivor of them 
“without reference to the original owner- 
ship of the moneys deposited.” This action 
was brought to compel the defendant 
Murphy to pay the moneys into his hands 
as administrator of the estate of Delia 
Murphy on the theory that said moneys were 
the separate property of the deceased, Delia 
Murphy, and as such should be accounted for 
in her estate. The case was tried to the 
court without a jury and judgment was 
rendered as prayed in the complaint. From 
this judgment the defendant appeals on a 
record made under section 953a, Code of 
Civil Procedure. 

On this appeal the appellant relies upon 
the well-settled rule that, when a written 
instrument is executed by a husband and 
wife on opening an account with a bank, 
agreeing that the deposit when made and 
all accumulations thereof should be held by 
them as joint tenants, with the right of 
survivorship, each is seized of the whole 
estate from the creation of the tenancy and 
the whole vests in the survivor without re- 
gard to the prior ownership or title to the 
property. Estate of Gurnsey, 177 Cal. 211, 
215, 170 P. 402; Kennedy v. McMurray, 169 
Cal. 287, 291, 146 P. 647, Ann. Cas. 1916D, 
515; Estate of Harris, 169 Cal. 725, 726, 147 
P. 967. See, also, Crowley v. Savings Union 
Bank, etc., Co., 30 Cal. App. 144, 150, 157 
P. 516; Crowley v. Savings Bank, etc., Co., 
30 Cal. App. 535, 540, 159 P. 194, and 
McCarthy v. Holland, 30 Cal. App. 495, 498, 
158 P. 1045. 

If there should be any doubt as to the 
controlling effect of the foregoing decisions, 
it is removed by the legislative declarations 
found in section 15a of the Bank Act of 
March 1, 1909 (St. 1909, p. 87), a re- 
enactment of the provisions of section 16 
of that act (Stats. 1921, p. 1367). This 
section provides, in part, that— 


When a deposit shall be made by any per- 
son in the names of such depositor and an- 
other person and in form to be paid to 
either or to the survivor of them, such de- 
posit and any additions thereto made by 
either of such persons after the making 
thereof, shall become the property of such 
persons as joint tenants. * * * The making 
of the deposit in such form shall, in the 
absence of fraud or undue influence, be con- 
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clusive evidence, * * * of the intention of 
both depositors to vest title to such deposit 
and the additions thereto in such survivor. 


As pointed out in the Kennedy Case, 
supra, the question involved in cases of this 
kind is the intention of the parties making 
the deposit, and where such intention is 
evidenced by a written agreement, as was 
done in the Kennedy Case, as well as in the 
case under consideration, this question of 
intention ceases to be an issue, and the 
courts are bound by the written agreement. 
Furthermore, as pointed out in the Estate 
of Gurnsey, supra, in the absence of fraud 
or mistake, parol evidence is inadmissible to 
change the terms of the legal effect of such 
a written instrument, where it is in no re- 
spect uncertain or ambiguous. 

The foregoing statement is in strict har- 
mony with the legislative declaration above 
cited, and, though mention is made in re- 
spondent’s brief regarding it, fraud is not 
pleaded as an issue, but the respondent in- 
sists that we must invoke the presumption 
that the transaction having been one be- 
tween husband and wife, and the husband 
having gained an advantage thereby, he is 
presumed to have worked a fraud upon his 
wife in obtaining the deposit to their joint 
account. But this presumption is nothing 
more than evidence and evidence is inad- 
missible in the absence of an issue joined. 
Furthermore, the respondent assumed the 
burden of rebutting the presumption of 
fraud, and the only evidence found in the 
record upon the subject shows without ques- 
tion that Mrs. Murphy brought about the 
transfer of her own free will and accord and 


aa) 


TFS 


that the appellant was not guilty of any 
fraud. That no finding was made on the 
question of fraud is probably due to the 
fact that the parties themselves assumed 
that no issue was joined. 

The respondent rested upon the allega- 
tions of his complaint, to the effect that the 
money was, up to the date of transfer, the 
separate property of Delia Murphy, and that 
on the day mentioned “said Delia Murphy 
caused said deposit to be transferred” on 
the books of said defendant to the names 
of Delia Murphy or Patrick Murphy, pay- 
able to her or the survivor of them. Herein 
the respondent not only failed to plead 
fraud, undue influence, mistake, or any other 
factor. entitling him to equitable relief, but 
the reasonable interpretation of the pleading 
is that Delia Murphy carried on the trans- 
action voluntarily and of her own accord. 
It is not, therefore, necessary for the ap- 
pellant to prove the absence of fraud, undue 
influence, or mistake. Neither was it neces- 
sary for him to prove an actual delivery to 
him of the pass-book. Kennedy v. McMur- 
ray, supra. 

The California cases upon which respond- 
ent relies, commencing with Denigan v. Hi- 
bernia Savings & Loan Society, 127 Cal. 137, 
59 P. 389, involved deposits where the right 
of surviorship was not expressed. These 
cases are discussed in the Kennedy Case 
and the distinction between such a case and 
one where the parties in no uncertain lan- 
guage agree that the right of surviorship 
shall obtain is there made so clear that we 
do not deem it necessary to carry this opin- 
ion to any further length. 

Judgment reversed. 














THERE is but one means by which you can miss pros- 
perity, and that is, if you try to get the better of the 
gods who sell everything at a price.—Rudyard Kipling. 
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National Manufacturer’s Bank —Neenah, Wisconsin 
Childs and Smith, ¢ Architects 


The exterior beauty of Crittall Steel Casements 
is a recognized asset in securing that air of 
dignity and substance so essential to banks in 
either large or small communities. 


In addition to their artistic advantages, these 
permanent, weathertight steel casements permit 
the largest possible window openings, giving 
maximum daylight and wide, easily adjusted 
ventilation. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are 
made of Crittalloy—the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10965 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Banking Publicity 


Spostat Section of The Bankers 


JUNE 1925, 


Making Salesmen Out Of Bank Employees 
Story of a New Business Contest Which 
Brought in $6,786,000 


By W. B. WEISENBURGER, 


Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


NY AKING subtle use of the 

American public’s pen- 
chant for backing winners and 
the pride that people take in 
those who do things, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, under a slogan of “Grow 
with Commerce” has just fin- 
ished an employees’ contest 
that, both in returns and me- 
thods, was unique in banking 
circles. 

The manner in which the pub- 
lic was taken behind the scenes 
and made a part of the con- 
test was a departure not only 
in contests but in bank-building 
procedure. “Commerce” made 
capital out of the interested 
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bank employees on the one side 
—more than 50 per cent. 
of whom are bank stockholders 
—and 100,000 satisfied custom- 
ers on the other side, to roll up 
$6,786,766 of new business in 
commercial, savings, bond and 
safety deposit departments. De- 
tailed results are as follows: 


1775 checking accounts ......... — 


5137 savings accounts . 


900 safe deposit boxes . tae 
Certificates of deposit ............... 


Bond sales .......... 









Magazine 


sponsible for organized sales 
effort. The contest began April 
15, 1924 and closed April 15, 
1925. 

During the closing month of 
the campaign, the bank put on 
an extensive advertising pro- 
gram in which it carried to the 
minds of the public the ambi- 
tion of the employees to suc- 
ceed with the bank through in- 
creasing the number of success- 
ful, satisfied customers. The 
opening presentation was a 
rotogravure picture of all of 
the 400 employees of the bank. 


$3,431,293.00 
766,331.00 





1170 Christmas Club accounts 
303 wills ....... sn 
11 living trusts _..... 


18 miscellaneous agreements ponereeneonsnstninncipmanltsbeess 


These figures include only 
that business brought in by em- 
ployees other than these re- 
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‘uction of large poster used by the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis during employees’ 
isine 8S contest to acquaint employees with the 












$6,786, 766.00 


This was followed by a 1540 
line advertisement giving the 
results of the contest to date 


pers Read tal 


for iiay aie mina yf 








manner in which the contest was being 


, before the public. Copy displayed on the poster is a series of advertisements run in 
on with the wind-up of the contest which resulted in total new business of $6,786,000. 
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Poster map of world showing “‘Ships of Commerce” of the em- 
ployees’ Blue and White fleets in their rélative places in their 
“race around the world” in the new business contest of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


and announcing the desire of 
the employees to reach the $6,- 
000,000 goal. In this adver- 
tisement were included the 
names of employees so that 
their friends might realize they 
were in the contest and assist 
them. 
Using the Newspapers 

There were eight other pieces 
of copy in this series, one point- 
ing out that the success of the 
bank was adding to the suc- 
cess of the community; that 
those responsible for “Com- 
merce Service” had “3500 years 
of banking experience”; one ad- 
dressed to old “Commerce” cus- 
tomers asking them to check 
up and see if they were cus- 
tomers in all departments. All 
of these were more or less in- 
stitutional in nature, but each 
one carried the designation of 
a certain special day, such as 
savings department day, trust 
department day, commercial, 
etc. 


An amusing discovery was 
that the banking public took 
quite an interest in the picture 
of the employees and tried to 
pick out the ones with whom 
they had transactions. As a re- 
sult, there were quite a few 
sizable pieces of business that 
were directly traceable to the 
“roto” copy alone. 

According to John G. Lons- 
Gale, president of the bank, the 
greatest result of the contest 
was not shown in its totals, but 
in the departmental co-ordina- 
tion that developed. 


Co-ordinated Departments 


“In six years’ time we have 
added to ‘Commerce’ a savings 
department, a bond department, 
and trust and safety deposit 
departments. These develop- 
ments have come so rapidly that 
we did not have that complete 
interchange of interest between 
the departments that is so vital. 
Running a department store of 
finance, we found it was highly 
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necessary that whe: 
came in he be given 


t Customer 
: an Oppor- 
tunity to patronize all] depart- 
ments. In other words, we had 
to practice the finesse that de- 
partment stores do in supply- 
ing all of the wants of a cys. 
tomer. 

“Afier analyzing the situa- 
tion carefully, we installed, as 
a preliminary toward the cor- 
rection of this situation, a cep- 
tral file system by reason of 
which we were not only able to 
arrive instantly at those cus- 
tomers who did patronize more 
than one department, but also 
secured an immediate cross see- 
tion of their standing, connec- 
tions and ability to make use of 
the other financial facilities we 
had to offer. 

“Following this, we com- 
menced to direct our advertis- 
ing campaign along these lines, 
but even yet we were without 
the sales unity to cash in on 
the full value of our advertis- 
ing dollar in this respect. 


Employees Know Bank Best 


“One of the younger officers 
of the bank conceived the idea 
that no one should know s0 
much about the service ‘Com- 
merce’ had to offer as those 
who created it, and that while 
they were not primarily sales- 
men, through the incentive of 
a contest and the assistance of 
an educational campaign, they, 
best of all, would be in position 
to sell all of ‘Commerce’ service. 

“The fact that the inter-seli- 
ing of the other departments 
was general and that in the final 
four days of the contest fifty- 
one wills alone were signed, all 
sold by employees in other de- 
partments; that even specialized 
facilities like life insurance 
trusts and voluntary trusts 
were merchandised by tellers 
and floor men, indicates the ef- 
ficiency and interest that was 
developed in them in the years 
time. One young man in the 
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Poster showing position held by each of the twelve ships of the two fleets in the new business 
contest of the Bank of Commerce. 


savings department sold during 
the vear 150 safe deposit boxes. 

Exceeded all Expectations 

“Originally we had roughly 
placed in our minds a goal of 
$2,000,000. The fact that we 
more tripled it is, as I said in 
the beginning, extremely grati- 
fying, but not half so much to 
our board of directors as the 
fact that we feel that the 400 
employees we had a year ago 
are now 400 salesmen, and no 
bank should overlook the busi- 
ness-building possibilities of its 
own »eople. 

“It provided as well an ex- 
cellent ineans for the manage- 
ment to know thoroughly just 
what promising timber they 
possessed, and promotions will 
be more intelligently made out 
of those who developed under 
the stimulus of the campaign. 
New discoveries of men little 
suspected of such proclivities is, 
of itself, a valuable find to the 
bank.” 


The employees were divided 


into twelve teams with an officer 
as Captain and a member of 
the board of directors as vice 
admir There were six teams 
in earl quadron and the two 


squadrons—the Blue and the 
White—ran,_ theoretically, a 
race around the world in the 
“Ships of Commerce”, which 
made the tie-up with the bank’s 
trade mark. 

The contest was divided into 
four quarters. Quota buttons 
were issued during each quarter 
for every 300 points secured. 

Some might say that a year’s 
contest is too long; that you 
cannot sustain the interest, but 
our experience is that it is 
good to have a year’s contest 
and to include all departments 
in it, the main reason being that, 
to conduct such an effort prop- 
erly, there is certain selling ed- 
ucation necessary which takes 
time to register with the em- 
ployezs and in turn get results. 


Developed Selling Instinct 


Being organized by quarters 
in this fashion gave the bank 
the opportunity to have each 
quarter, to some degree, a con- 
test of its own, and in those 
periods, taking one department 
at a time, develop the selling 
instinct for these special facili- 
ties in particular periods, or 
divisions of the major cam- 


paign. 


The contest proceeded so 
nicely that it was a case of 
continually raising the expecta- 
tions. The bank began by of- 
fering an individual first prize 
of seventy-five dollars to every 
employee scoring 5000 points. 
The fact that the bank labeled 
it first prize indicates that it 
did not expect large numbers of 
winners, and, despite the fact 
that there were 104 of these 
first prizes won it is believed 
that in repeating the contest 
the conditions would be similar 
because, being eligible a second 
and a third time adds greatly 
to the incentive and certainly 
the business thus secured is 
worth the additional cost. 

Most contests have honor 
rolls. This bank in its con- 
test took the opposite slant, 
feeling that the response among 
the employees would be of 
such a nature as to advertise 
those who did not rather than 
those There was 
created what we call the “Lost 
at Sea” list. Any person who 
did not secure a single piece of 
business was ignominiously 
listed among those who had 
foundered. It became an ob- 


who did. 








Window display used by the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
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Louis in connection with its 


employees’ contest. The “Grow with Commerce” slogan contained in the white frame in the 
background, and the “100,000 Satisfied Customers” shown in the foreground were also used in the 
extensive newspaper advertising campaign carried on by the bank during the contest. 


ject of pride to avoid this dire- 
ful list. 


The individual and team 
prizes were as follows: 

Team prizes—first prize, $150; 
second prize, $100; third prize, 


$75; fourth prize, $50. Individual 
prizes—first prize, $75; second 
prize, $50; third prize, $40; fourth 
prize, $30; fifth prize, two at $20; 
sixth prize, three at $10; seventh 
prize, four at $5; eighth prize, ten 
at $2. For the largest aggregate 
Savings balance—first prize, two 
weeks extra vacation; second 
prize, one week extra vacation; 
third prize, one week extra vaca- 
tion For the largest amount of 
business aside from savings se- 
cured during last quarter: one 
week extra vacation. 


Contests Within Contests 

Throughout the year there 
were many special contests. 
The captains would offer vari- 
ous prizes for special effort in 
the different quarters. The 
president offered a special prize 
one quarter for the largest 
commercial account and the 
largest number of commercial 
accounts. A special prize was 
offered for the largest number 
of Christmas Club accounts se- 
cured. (The total of this busi- 
ness was not counted in the con- 
test.) 

In the closing quarter there 
was a special offer to those em- 
ployees who had been with the 
bank less than six months. One 
director offered a special cup 


to his team. In fact, the whole 
event developed into a series of 
smaller contests within the 
larger one. Extra vacations 
were offered. Points in the sav- 
ings department were scored 
not alone on the initial deposit, 
but on the average balance over 
a given period. This last was 
exceedingly good in keeping 
spirits aroused to the necessity 
of securing profitable business, 
for the crediting of points on 
average balances improved the 
quality of the accounts. 

The squadron that had the 
highest number of points in 
each quarter was given some 
sort of entertainment, either 
dinner, dance, excursion or 
theater party. At the closing 
dinner of the contest, at which 
all of the prizes were awarded, 
service buttons were distributed 
to the entire force, the distri- 
bution being based upon the 
number of quota buttons won in 
the contest plus the number of 
years of service each had de- 
voted to the bank. 


Frequent Meetings 


During the entire contest, 


there were many meetings, par- 
ticularly in the days of its in- 
ception, both for the sake of 


enthusiasm and for the purpose 
of instructing employees in me- 
thods. Many of the difficulties 
of sending out 400 promiscuous 
solicitors in this fashion were 
overcome in systems devised 
and talks made at these meet- 
ings. For instance, one of the 
cardinal rulings of the contest 
was: “No employee will be per- 
mitted to use any arguments 
which might prove in any way 
detrimental to any other bank 
in the community.” 

Then there was the danger of 
large firms being annoyed by 
many solicitations. This was 
overcome by requiring employ- 
ees to register with the new 
business department any firm 
that they desired to solicit. 

Of course, there were 4 
thousand and one _ situations 
coming up and, as difficult as 
some of them seemed, they were 
usually made use of to illus- 
trate to the team workers the 
proper way of getting business 
A committee called the “War 
Board” settled any matters in 
which difference of scoring 
opinion arose. ; 

One of the principal exper 
ences of the contest—that of 
underselling a man—finally de 
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veloped into the slogan: “Don’t 
sell them a go-cart if they can 
afford a Packard.” One teller 
found, for example, that the 
Italian who had been coming in 
every morning for years and 
selling them apples did not 
have an account at the bank. 
The teller solicited him for a 
savings account and was rather 
astonished when he opened for 
$3000. 

The employees became very 
zealous in checking up the 
source of their purchases and 
insisted that those they did 
business with should do business 
with them. One very humorous 
incident occured when a dentist 
presented his bill for $7 and re- 
ceived in payment a receipt for 
a $5 safety deposit box and a 
$2 bill. 

There was a noticeable di- 
minishing of the calls on the 
bank of those salesmen and so- 
licitors whose firms would not 
or did not do business with 
the Bank of Commerce. 

Enthusiasm Ran High 

The participants seemed es- 
pecially insistent upon the sale 
of safety deposit boxes. Natur- 
ally, this developed various 
comments. For example, a man 
came in one day to transact 
some business and opened his 
conversation by saying: “No, I 
haven't a safe deposit box: I 
don't want a safe deposit box, 
now or ever. Now can I talk 
over some other business with 
you?” 

This is a rare instance, how- 
ever, and but bespeaks the gen- 
uine enthusiasm with which they 
worked. One of the boys, lack- 
ing on the final day two boxes 
of hitting the 150 mark in 
rental of safe deposit boxes, 
sold one to a young high school 
graduate to keep her diploma 
in. This, better than pages of 


commen!, can illustrate’ the 
forcefuliess the interested em- 
ployee, developed in a selling 
way. 





Stock Growers Bank News 


Vol X. Worlend, Wyoming. February 12, 1925. No: 6: 











- A prominent Ten Sleep merchant was seen on the streets of 
Worland last Friday looking for the sheriff, “What for?” asked 
someone. His reply, “Well, Muirhead, drove over to our town yester- 
day Backed his jitney.up to our bank and took it off to Worland.” 


As announced Jast week The Stockgrowers of Worland has 
assumed the despo::tary obligations of the “Stockgrowers” of Ten 
Sleep. That means it stands good for deposits in the latter. 


Last night 1 reading “Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk”, a fam- 
ous book written in the Scotch vernacular, there was quoted this 
old Scotch byword—“Them that buys beef, buys banes”. It suggested 
a bone of contention that may arise over the Ten Sleep situation. 
In fact it has arisen. ; 


A few patriotic Ten Sleepers may fecl aggrieved over the 
loss of the bank. Will they seek to take) it out on the guarantor 
of its deposits or will they consider facts? For five years, from 1918 
to 1923, I helped to give Ten Sleep modern banking service. The 
bank was commenced in/ flush times. 0c dollars prevailed. Money, 
the bankers raw material, seemed to justify the installation. What 
happened? The silent Panic of 1920-1921. Only half the money left. 
Big debts and little incomes. The qualified men put in charge of the 
bank were hired away at better pay: It was discouraging. 


I have been out of the use of $6,000.00 for five years without 
any return, not mention a weekly trip of sixty miles. Perhaps :f 
local capitalists were interested it might succeed as a one-man bank. 
So that was done. First one tried it and then another. There was 
talk of voluntary liquidation several times but I disparaged the 
idea. Last fall the Ten Sleep bank switched its Worland corre- 
spondent, presumably to see if that would not change its luck. 
The Stockgrowers was clean out of it for a month or two. It was 
not until I was detinitely approached and told by the management 
that the bank would be liquidated if someone did not take it on, 
that the responsibility was shouldered. And don't forget that other 
interests had had a first refusal at that- The Stockgrowers has al- 
ways felt at home at Ten Sleep so what was done seemed the 
logical thing. 





The Stockgrowers State Bank is strong for mortgages but © 
intimated last week, we don’t claim a mortgage on anybody's busi- 
ness. We hate to have a single one quit but rather that, than have 
anybody nurse a grievance. The Stockgrowers can pay on demand. 


‘Nothing like plain talk and explanation to avoid misunder- 
standings. That’s one reason why folks have confidence in the Stock- 
growers. 

Yours for business, 
G. C. Muirhead, President- 











A “Stock Growers Bank News” advertisement written by G. C. 
Muirhead, the versatile and highly original copy-writer-presi- 
dent of the Stockgrowers State Bank of Worland, Wyoming. 
Mr. Muirhead has been doing this sort of thing consistently 
for more than ten years in every issue of the local weekly 
newspaper. His advertisements take the form of a miniature 
country newspaper, ana are run two columns wide. His adver- 
tising has gone a long way toward helping his bank secure 
deposits of nearly $400,000 in a town of 1200 population, with 
two other banks, in what he calls the “deflated West."’ 


That the interest might be be inspired by the work of 
kept at white heat, two publi- others. No one contemplating 
cations were issued weekly, the a contest should overlook the 
Crowsnest and the Log, value of keeping those partici- 
one for each squadron. These  pating fully informed in this 
carried the standings to date fashion. It really supplies the 
and the latest news of the con- incentive that makes the wheels 
test, that those who read might go round. 












OLD NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF GRAND RAPIDS 
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TELEPHONES 
Citizens 4361 
Betl Main 4820 


Investment Counsel 


How SHOULD | invest my surplus 
funds? What investments are 
most suitable for my particular needs? 

How safe are the bonds and stocks 
I now own? Are they properly diversi- 
fied? Should I exchange any of them 
for others? How can I increase my 


The need of conservative investment 
counsel is becoming more and more 


Bring your investment problems 


OLD NATIONAL COMPANY 
CLAY H. HOLLISTER, President 


The Need 
of 












Here is some copy of a Grand Rapids, Mich., investment 
company of a nature calculated to arouse the interest of the 
man who has surplus funds to invest. But the company 
might have carried the matter a step further and told in- 
vestors just why and how it could help them. Reduced from 
newspaper size three columns wide by 10 inches. 


Banks Should Advertise for Business— 
Not Merely Good Will 


By WALTER E. DEVLIN 
The Bankers Supply Company 


O banker would counte- 

nance throwing away a 
few hundred, a few thousand, 
or several thousand dollars a 
year. Yet thousands of bank- 
ers throw away astonishing 
sums of money every year in 
the guise and under the cloak 
of good will advertising. As 
such, good will advertising has 
no excuse. The only excuse for 
the existence of any advertising 


is that it produces deposits and 
profits immediately. Without 
results advertising money is 
wasted. 

The good will advertising day 
passed back in 1920. Even 
then, with excess profits and all, 
there was no excuse for its ex- 
istence. Today good will ad- 
vertising should be thrown into 
the scrap heap. Of course, 
every advertisement should 
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build good will—but merely as 
a plus item on the st raight sales 
talk. 

Bankers will all admit that 
people in their communities do 
not make use of the banks as 
they should. The bankers all 
say that only one person in fiye 
ever asks the bank for any spe- 
cial help or counsel. 

And why? 

For the simple reason that 
most banks when they do ad- 
vertise simply build good will. 
They do not sell. 


What Advertising Can Do 


Advertising can sell the ser- 
vices of the bank. Printed 
salesmanship, which, after all, 
is what advertising really is, 
can and will increase savings 
accounts, sell bonds and stocks, 
and create trust estates for the 
banker. It will make four out 
of five ask for special counsel. 
It will make the public use the 
bank. It will increase deposits. 
Printed salesmanship used by 
the Government to sell War 
Savings Certificates was so suc- 
cessful that banks asked the 
Government to stop the cam- 
paign. Bank savings depositors 
were buying War Savings Cer- 
tificates out of savings. That 
is proof that printed salesman- 
ship will get business. And 
what printed salesmanship will 
do for the Government it will 
do for the banker. But it 
must be salesmanship. 

What kind of advertising will 
sell the services of the bank? 
There is only one kind and that 
is the kind which pictures re- 
sults—the kind which pictures 
the benefits to the depositor—in 
a way which will cause him to 
want to make use of the bank. 

The bank wants depositors to 
accumulate funds either in sav- 
ings or checking accounts and 
then with these funds buy it- 
vestments from the bank. And 
with these investments make use 
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as 8 


WHO GETS THE MONEY YOU EARN? No.1 


TAKING STOCK 


Figure up the value of the things you own— 
Your real estate; Your life insurance; 
Your investments; Your cash on)hand. 


















Figure up your debts and estimate your 
future needs — 

The “Home Buying” problem; Mortgage on 

your home, if you own one; Life Insurance 

for proper protection; Cost of educating 

your children; The needs of your family 

if your income were suddenly cut off. 
How are you coming vout—are your affairs 
in good shape? 
Have you a definite purpose and plan for sav- 
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WHO GETS THE MONEY TOU EARN? 








Be Sure of Your Share 


Save first and spend the balance is a good 
motto, because it works. 

There is one sure way to save money 
commit yourself to a plan that requires you to 
put away a certain definite amount 
—week in and week out, and then— 

Take that amount out of your earnings each 
pay day and put it in the bank before you 
begin to spend. 

The value of your earnings is not measured 
by the amount of money you receive on pay 





















































ing the money to meet all these obligations? iain _— = 
*) ‘ . os 
Would you like to talk over your plans with us? How Wisely You Spend the Balance. 
Come in, we can help ) eve you « purpose in saving and spending inoney? 
Come in, we can help you 
110 East 42nd Street ' ait 130 Bowery The Bowery Savings Bank 
Ask for Mr. LESTER Ask for MR. MACDOWELL 110 BAST 42nd STREET 130 BOWERY 
i . Ade te Dn. Leer A be Me ee Dewet 
BOWERY SAVKOS BANE, bee ee 4 
NEW YORK, N. 
Piease send me your leaflet on * Paling Stock.” : Please send me leaflet on “Setting 2 Goal.” } 
i" waME. 4 
Y t 4 
iatesicidisiceesaetcuaestek. ee lai { 
q 1 
a — 
Two advertisements of the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, which is doing some excellent 
pioneer work in the type of savings advertising that shows people how the bank can help them 
get what they want through saving. These advertisements are reduced from three newspaper 
columns wide by 9 inches each. 
divide the departments of the satisfaction of wants. Then 


of safe deposit boxes, trust ser- 
vices, ete. 


Saving Doesn’t Interest People 


But most people are not in- 
terested in saving money. Peo- 
ple are interested in obtaining 
things which will make life 
more happy, things which will 
make life more interesting. And 
if the banks are going to have 
real success in advertising they 
must, of necessity, show how 
saving will assist people to get 
the things they want. There is 
no other way to Gvtain results 


in the measure they should be 
obtained 

And so the banker, when he 
considers his advertising, must 
consider what will interest his 
prospects to a point where they 
will wart to use the bank to its 
fullest «stent. 

In ¢ article we will sub- 





bank, treating each one separ- 
ately, in an effort to show what 
it is in advertising that will 
build business for each particu- 
lar department. 

It is admitted that every one 
should save money. Yet most 
people don’t. And, of those 
who do, many save in a very 
haphazard way. There is no 
goal in sight. 

People in America have a 
way of getting most of the 
things they want. The wanted 


automobiles. They got them. 
They wanted electric lights, 
telephones and radios. They 


got them. And the minute they 
want savings accounts and in- 
vestments, these too will be ob- 
tained. 

It is simply a question of 
showing the people of America 
how the banks can help in the 


the saving and the use of bank 
service will be automatic. 


Making Prospects Want to Save 


In what way can a banker 
make his prospects want to 
save? There are many ways. 
Most married couples have 
children. A college education 
is desired. A bank can show 
prospective depositors, how, 
through a combination of sav- 
ings for four or five years and 
insurance the children can be 
educated for half the usual cost 
if an early start is made. 

Imagine the effect of a head- 
line of this character: 


Want to Send That Baby of 
Yours to College? 


Here is a Plan Which Cuts the 


Cost in Half 
That headline sells results. 
The text, properly written, 


(Continued on page 1005) 
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Banking Publicity 
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N a very thought-provok- 
ing article appearing in 
this number of BaNkINnG 
Pusuiciry, Walter E. Devlin 
makes a number of interest- 
ing and pertinent observa- 
tions regarding good will ad- 
vertising by banks—and ad- 
vertising for direct returns. 
With much that Mr. Dev- 
lin has to say, the editoz is in 
the entire accord. But Mr. 
Devlin does not make him- 
self clear on some points. 
He remarks that ‘‘thousands 
of bankers throw away as- 
tonishing sums of money 
every year in the guise and 
under the cloak of good will 
advertising.” So they do. 
So do manufacturers. So do 
merchants.—But often, in 
the editor’s opinion, not so 
much for the reason that 
their advertising is good will 
advertising as because of the 
fact that it is simply poor 
advertising without — evi- 
dence of plan or purpose. 
“Good will advertising as 
such,” says Mr. Devlin, “has 
no excuse. The only excuse 
for the existense of any ad- 
vertising is that is produces 
deposits and profits imme- 
diately*. Without results ad- 
vertising money is wasted... 
Today good will advertising 
should be thrown into the 
scrap heap.” 


*Italics are editor's. 


What does Mr. Devlin 
mean in his use of ‘‘immedi- 
ately” with regard to adver- 
tising producing deposits 
and profits? Does he mean 
tomorrow? Or next week? 
Or next month?—He is 
somewhat misleading. 

The editor is not in ac- 
cord with Mr. Devlin in his 
assertion that good will ad- 
vertising should be thrown 
into the scrap heap. The 
editor no more believes this 
than he believes that all ad- 
vertising should be thrown 
into the scrap heap. Banks 
need good will fully as much 
as do manufacturers or mer- 
chants. And advertising is 
one of the best means of get- 
ting it. Also one of the 
cheapest. 

Some time ago a director 
in a bank in Washington, 
D. C., after listening for 
some time to disputes about 
the relative values of differ- 
ent kinds of advertising, de- 
cided to conduct as compre- 
hensive and thorough an in- 
vestigation into the subject 
as possible. 

The story of how this 
bank director went about his 
investigation, and what the 
results were, was interest- 
ingly told by Fred Kelly in 
an article which appeared in 
Nation’s Business under the 
title “How People Pick 
Their Banks.” 

His own personal reaction 
to the showing that advertis- 
ing made in the investigation 
is related by Mr. Kelly as 
follows: 
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The explanation for this 
seemingly poor showing made 
by advertising is probably that 
many more persons are infip- 
enced by advertising than real- 
ize it. People gain information 
about a bank from an advertise. 
ment, or “statement,” and re 
member this later on, but they 
are unable to recall just where 
they acquired such knowledge. 
Doubtless much of the confi- 
dence in the safety of deposits 
in one particular bank is ae- 
quired through facts and fig- 
ures one reads in advertise- 
ments. Likewise, it may be in 
formal advertisements that we 
learn of the conservative his- 
tory of a bank. But we could 
not say afterward whether we 
got this knowledge from an ad- 
vertisement or from converse- 
tion with friends. 

All bank advertising is doubt- 
less like advertising for pianos 
or any other article not of daily 
consumption. I never yet have 
bought a piano, but if I ever do, 
two or three names that have 
been flashed at me from electric 
signs, street car ads, news- 
papers, and magazines, will in- 
stantly occur to me. Likewise, 
I have never had occasion to be- 
come a depositor at any bank 
in New York City, but I can 
instantly think of the names of 
three or four, any of which 
would be satisfactory. These 
names have been brought to 
my attention in the public 
prints and elsewhere, from time 
to time, over a period of many 
years. Yet I could not defi- 
nitely say that the advertise 
ments of any one of these 
banks would be a primary infiv- 
ence in making me deal there. 
The chances are that 1 would 
ask some friend about three or 
four banks I had seen adver 
tised and then make my selet- 
tion. Thus the real influence 
would be a combination of ad- 
vertising and friendship. 
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Banks Should Advertise 
for Business 
continued from page 669) 

would bring into the bank many 
a fond mother and father. And 
the bank officials could explain 
how savings carried on four or 
five years would give a suffi- 
cient capital, the interest from 
which used in insurance would 
assure a college education. In 
other words by saving $2000 
now the mother and father 
could have $4000 for the college 
education at the time it would 
be needed and would have about 
$2000 left over because of their 
thoughtfulness. 

Imagine the effect of such a 
headline as this: 

The Cost of Running Your Car 


Doesn’t Come Out of Your 
Salary—This New Way 


Saving $10.00 or more a 
week for a period of four or five 
years produces a capital, the 
income from which will pay for 
the running of the average car. 
That story properly told will 
produce a volume of savings 
which will be mighty attractive. 
And it’s a story which could be 
told several ways. 

There are hundreds of other 
ways to cause prospective sav- 
ers to want to save. The pur- 
pose of this article is not to 
outline all these ways but rather 
to show how to proceed to make 
bank advertising effective. 

And when the final analysis 
is made savings advertising, to 
have full meagure of success, 
must show how the service the 
bank offers gratifies some ex- 
isting want. 

And by the same reasoning, 
that savings advertising is suc- 
cessful in proportion to its abil- 
ity to show how wants are satis- 
fied, so is other bank advertis- 
ing successful in proportion to 
its ability to create a desire to 
use the services of the bank— 


by showing how wants are satis- 
fied 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Treasurer Fidelity Savings Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R. CAMPBELL has been very successful in bank 

savings promotion through his use of a church 
savings plan, which, through the co-operation of the 
churches of his city, brought in more than 5000 new 
accounts at a cost of less than $1 per account. He has 
also had unusual success in bank window advertising. 
He was graduated from the University of Kansas in 
1913, and, with the exception of one year, has been in 
the banking field ever since. He has been with the 
Fidelity Savings Trust Company since 1919. 
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A Page from Old New England 
Banking History 





. An advertisement of a Boston bank in the historical style, 


reduced from 


inches. 


newspaper size four columns wide by 10% 
The name of the bank running the advertisement 


appears at first glance to occupy a very subordinate place 
in the layout; yet it is unobtrusively stressed in both copy 


and layout. 


Getting Checking Accounts 


Take commercial account so- 
licitation, for instance. It is 
not enough to say in advertis- 
ing that checking accounts are 
welcome. The advertising 
should go further. It should 
point out the advantages of a 
checking account. How it helps 
a person to get ahead. How it 
facilitates the payment of bills. 
How it enables a person to op- 
erate a budget intelligently. 
How it gives a complete record 
of financial transactions. These 
‘things are wants which exist. 
‘The fact that the bank can sat- 
isfy these wants will get busi- 
ness. 

These are simply suggestions 
as to how existing desires can 
be featured to obtain checking 
accounts for the bank. 


And if checking accounts in 
some cases are unprofitable, ad- 
vertising can make them profit- 
able. But the advertising must 
be properly written, playing up, 
perhaps, an inherent desire for 
“fair play.” 

And then, consider safety de- 
posit box departments. How 
can a desire be handled in ad- 
vertising to get results? Here, 
too, the problem resolves it- 
self into a simple matter of 
showing the advantages, and 
making those advantages so en- 
ticing that even a person with 
only a few hundred dollars in 
investments will find that a de- 
posit box satisfies his desire— 
his want. Then—and only then 
—will he rent one. 

It is apparent at once that 
advertising—no matter what it 
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has to sell—must show how the 
product or service will gratify 
a want. It cannot be expected 
to create new wants. That is 
too big a job for one bank to 
undertake. But there are 
enough existing wants for any 
bank to play upon for suc 
cessful results. 


& 
How Banks Are 
Advertising 


— Peoples Savings and 

Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has for the last four 
years been using a combined 
savings and life insurance plan 
known as the “Peoples Insured 
Savings Plan.” The bank feels 
that the working out of the plan 
has well justified its contin- 
uance and further development. 
It has today more than 5000 
accounts on its books based on 





FREY 


Linking American Rusiness 
with the Far East 


HE EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
"Tconronation announces the opening of a 
new office in Hongkong—en important addition 
to-the Far Eastern facilities already afforded by its 


In Nineteen Hundred and Twenty The Equitable 


Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation to provide 
adequate banking assistance for exporters and im- 
porters in developing their markets in the Orient 
The Equitable Eastern offers American merchants 
not only the prestige of its parent organization, but 
the added services of bank devoted exclusively 
to Asiatic transactions. 

If you have business in the Far East—call at our 
New York or foreign offices and let @s tell you how 
we can help you. 


Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation 
37 Wall Sereet, New York 


+ 6 Kroamno Row 
Quins Roa 


Smawoma: Orrice - =~ 
Honcxonc Orrice - 


Total Resources over $11,000,000 











A well constructed advertisement 
of a New York bank having offices 
abroad, announcing the opening of 
a new foreign office and « mphasiz- 
ing the foreign banking facilities 
which are offered to American im- 
porters and exporters. Reduced 
from two columns wide by 8% 
inches. 
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the plan, with over $1,000,000 on 
deposit. This amount is con- 
stantly increasing, and contracts 
under the plan call for $6,000,- 
000 more in deposits. 

The “Peoples Insured Sav- 
ings Plan” is a savings account 
paying 4 per cent., combined 
with life insurance in an old- 
line company. The plan is 
based on monthly deposits ex- 
tending over a period of 120 
months. For each $1000 that 
the depositor decides to save, 
the monthly deposits vary as 
follows: 


$7.45 between the ages of 18 
and 40 years. 

$7.59 between the ages of 41 
and 45 years. 

$7.85 between the ages of 46 
and 50 years. 


The insurance is in the form 
of a decreasing term policy. 
The insured is always protected 
for the difference between the 
amount which stands to the 
credit of his savings account 
and the amount which he has 
stipulated that he will save. 









The e . he 
upon the South # 4 


The South, rich in natural re- 
sources and raw materials and 
blessed with favorable cli- 
i matic and labor conditions, is 
ahve increasingly centering the 
Hi attention of thinking men 
everywhere. 














This institution, for forty years 
a faithful servant of good bus- 
f . iness in the Central South, is 

~" keeping step with the rapid 
development of this section. 










In your business plans in the 
South, you will find its service 
a very helpful influence. 


“A Greater Bank for Greater Nashville” 


American National Compa: 


AFFILIATED! 


A Nashville, Tenn., 
through an advertisement seeking to attract good will to the 
section of the country in which it is located. Reduced from 
four columns wide by 9% inches, newspaper size. 


bank seeks good will for itself indirectly 
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Just as the Bank of Ni 


Trust Company meets 





When Washington Was President 
positions were 

COON g filled a hundred and 
Pegs ree a thirty-five years ago, and 
to OE ett a he the advertisement ap- 
"Ca toon nw) pears as a matter of rec- 
tee ord only. It was first 
o in The New 
Veron York Packet and The 


sampler days of Washington, so the Bank of New York & 


fiduciary requirements of today. 


ew York served the public in the 


the more complex banking and 











Main Office 
1) Sereet 


Bank of New York at 


‘Surplus and Undivided Prodce 
a 








Timely copy of unusual human in- 
terest, run a New York bank 
on Washington’s birthday. The 
advertisement reproduces help 
Wanted notices appearing in a New 
York newspaper 135 years ago, 
during Washington’s presidency, 
for @ cook «nd a coachman to be 
employed j “the family of the 
president o: the United States.” 
ng bank notes in its copy that 
he same ie of the newspaper 
referred te entions the Bank of 
ew York en six years old. 


= by side on the same 
page of a newspaper in a 
Southern city appeared the ad- 
vertisements of two banks of 
that city. The copy of these ad- 
vertisements presented two very 
contrasting types of appeal. 
The copy of one read: 

“The man who does not make 
the acquaintance of a bank ac- 
count in his early years, fre- 
quently becomes intimate with 
the sheriff in later life.” 

The copy of the other bore 
the caption “Put a ‘Meter’ on 
Your Expenses” and read: 

“Your gas meter tells you 
how much gas you have used. 
Your electric light meter tells 
you how much electricity yo: 
have used. A checking account 
will tell you just how, when and 
where your money went. It au- 
tomatically becomes an ‘expense- 
o-meter’ and besides — every 


cancelled check becomes a per- 
manent and accurate receipt. 
Can you think of a single good 
reason why you should not open 
a checking account?” 


rT) HAT Will You Leave 

Him Besides Your 
Name?” is the title of an at- 
tractively prepared trust folder 
published by the Plainfield 
Trust Company of Plainfield, 
N. J. Layout, illustration and 
copy of this booklet have been 
very effectively handled. 


& 


Tt Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, New York, is pub- 
lishing a new school-bank paper 
entitled “Education-Thrift-Suc- 
cess Magazine.” The title of 
the magazine was _ chosen 
through a contest among schoo) 
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The Epizootic Epidemic }| | “The Millerites” | . 
Fifty Years Ago | They Voted Early and Often 

“ams TS Sins. at old St. Clair-125th _ 

T: . 

: | ; 
_ Cleveland Trust | | Cleveland Trust | | Cleveland Trust 
| Banks Banks im | Banks 
| ; Resources Mow Over S20R008 000 ss | ABOVE ALL—SAFETY! 4% ON SAVINGS | Resources Now Over $210,000,000 
| a graeeminiaione set H Every Service a Bank Should Give | | ABOVE ei 
Three advertisements of a newspaper series run by a Cleveland bank The entire series featured 
various interesting historical episodes in their relation to the particular communities in which 
the bank's fifty-odd branches are located. 
children of Utica. The winning 
title is explained in the maga- 
zine as follows: 

“The cut at the top of the 
front page shows the pictures 
of a school and a bank and in- 
dicates the co-operation of these 
two institutions for a definite 
purpose. The school represents 
Education, the bank represents 
Thrift, and their co-operation is 
for the purpose of bringing Suc- 
cess to those who make proper 
use of them. Therefore the 
title ‘Education-Thrift-Success' 
sums up the whole idea of the 

ide i re New York City. A gré f 4 : , ad de 
oe ae ee the Interborough \ Rapid. Pransit paper in three words, and 
‘o y iste “4 oO z « ess ¢ e subjec o thri » non f s . s 
pe a en OD wr ed Gotham Watioued Bank most suitable title suggestec 
—_— a a 
Rn —— — ( 
IN connection with BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 
Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 
change advertisements, booklets and other publicity matter issued by them. Any 
subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising matter may be added to this list. 
A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. 
| — = 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


59 Wall Street 60 State Street 


hestnut Si 
Philedulebie NEW YORK yrree 


Philadelphia 








Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 


e 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 











Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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Lending wings to business 


When a letter ora package must be delivered with- ' 
out a moment’s delay, The Equitable sends it by 
air mail. P 


In South America, for instance, many of the reg- 
ular delivery routes from seaports to towns in the 
interior are slow and subject to frequent interrup- 
tion. The Equitable saves days and sometimes even 
weeks by using air mail. 

Naturally precautions are taken to insure the 
delivery of letters sent by air mail. Duplicates are 
mailed over the regular routes. 

The use we make of the air mails is only an 
example of Equitable progressiveness. In the in- 
terests of our customers and our correspondents, 
w~ adopt the most up-to-date methods. 


THE EQUITABLE . 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


—— p> wt ttn a ae Gt 











UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 


MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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HE projected cruise of the United 

States Navy across the Pacific 

Ocean will serve to focus the at- 
tention of Americans on the countries 
which will be visited by the fleet, among 
them Australia. 

Prior to the World War, Australia 
was little more than a name to the vast 
majority of the citizens of the United 
States—a speck on the map of the 
world, too far remote for a second 
thought. But the men she sent to help 
in that great struggle—those splendid 
troops—compelled people the world 
over to wonder; what must the country 
be like which produces such men? 

A growing stream of travellers, curi- 
ous to see a little of the country, comes 
and goes by every boat and this far away 
continent becomes a little better known 
even though many of its visitors from 
America merely spend a few days in 
Sydney and return by the same boat. 
So Australia’s contribution in men to 
the armies of the world proved to be 
an advertisement of the snowball type. 

This great continent of the South 
Seas is one of the least developed fer- 
tile portions of the earth, and, as such, 
offers opportunities for colonization and 
the safe investment of capital. 

\ustralia has just celebrated the 















Wheat terminal, White Bay, Sydney, New South Wales 


Australia—The Land of Opportunities 


Vast Resources of the Great Continent of the South Seas Make It 
Fertile Field for Colonization, Enterprise and Investment 


137th anniversary of the landing of the 
first white settlers, which took place on 
January 26, 1788, and its population 
now numbers 6,000,000 which compares 
favorably with the early development 
of America. Compared with the vast 
extent of the continent, which measures 
4000 miles from east to west and 2500 
miles at its greatest distance north to 
south, with a total area of approxi- 
mately 2,974,581 square miles, the popu- 
lation of 6,000,000 is the merest sprin- 
kling. As the consequent development 
has been largely confined to little more 
than a fringe extending 500 miles from 
the coast line, from the point of view of 
colonization, Australia offers greater op- 
portunities than any other country. 

Of the total area of the continent 
111,548,000 acres have been alienated, 
57,568,000 are in process of alienation, 
949,885,000 are Crown lands held under 
lease and license, and 784,731,000 are in 
the hands of the Governments. 


Agriculture in First Place 


Agriculture, of course, takes first 
place in the country’s activities. For 
the present year, the yield of wool in 
Australia will be approximately 2,050,- 
000 bales of about 350 pounds each, 
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ANY thousands will spend their vacations 
throughout the Great Lakes Region during 
the next few months. 

Michigan offers 1,624 miles of shore line; 6,570 
miles of State trunk line highways; 5,012 inland lakes; 
many miles of trout streams through pine and hard- 
wood forests; scores of State parks and hundreds of 
improved camp sites. 

Vacationing is but another of many business reasons 
why your bank should have the best connection 
obtainable through which it may serve your custom- 
ers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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worth about $530.000,000. The wheat 
yield will be from 145,000,000 to 150,- 
000.000 bushels, which will give a re- 
turn to the growers of about $265,000,- 
000, so that these two products alone 
show a value for the year of $130 for 
each woman and child in the 
country. 

A table of the principal pastoral and 
agricultural products for the year 1922- 
28 (the latest available) is given below. 

Up to date the State of New South 
Wales is the only one to introduce the 
bulk handling of grain. Some thirty 
centers have modern elevators which 
serve to feed the large terminal elevator 
erected on the shores of White Bay in 
Svdney harbor. The terminal has a 
capacity of 6,500,000 bushels and the 
constructions at country centers have 
a combined capacity of 6,000,000 bush- 
els. The authorities in other wheat pro- 
ducing states have been watching the 
results of this system with interest, and 
consideration is being given in both Vic- 
toria and South Australia to the ques- 
tion of providing similar facilities. 

It is indicative of the general leaning 
on the government that this commercial 
enterprise should be left to the govern- 
ing authorities instead of being under- 


man, 
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11,000 miles 
of wires 


to facilitate the purchase 
or sale of Bonds 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
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taken by companies formed for the pur- 
pose or by those firms which owe their 


Wool Butter Cheese Baconand Ham Wheat Oats Sugar 
pounds pounds pounds pounds bushels bushels tons 
640,318,000 234,995,000 23,711,000 62,476,000 109,455,000 14,982,000 306,000 





A sheep property at Lilydale, Victoria 



























































TOURIST m CLASS TO FRANCE 
$/6222 round trip 


AVE you rested in the gardens of the 
Tuileries under an orange sunset . . . till 
the slow dark came. . . and a little moon like 
a silver boat swam upside down in the foun- 
tains? . . . Have you seen the Venus de Milo, 
velvet loveliness without equal, in the Louvre? 
. . . Have you seen the Petit Trianon of Marie 
Antoinette and Fontainebleau of Napoleon? 
Have you seen the markets at dawn—and 
the Ritz at the dansant hour—Montmartre 
at night? Have you seen the quaint cafes of 
the moment, and the regal Opera of Paris? 
Have you seen modes launched at the races— 
and fortunes lost and won? 


Of course a trip to France is possible now 
by way of the Tourist III class! 

You travel for ninety dollars, Tourist Il 
class, inindividual cabins on a French liner, or 
a round trip for one hundred and sixty-two 
dollars. The food is practically the same as for 
—— who pay much more, though there's 

ess variety. Plenty of deck space, salons, 
smoking rooms—dances—and a jolly crowd. 

When you get to France, you can tour—for 
six dollars a day. Why not try it this sum- 
mer? . . . Doesn’t it sound more attractive 
than the vacations you've been taking? Write 
for booklets . . . they are a trip in themselves. 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
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Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
we of Europe and the United States : 
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ORRESPONDENTS of the Irving- 

Columbia are served by men who 
are thoroughly familiar with both ends 
of correspondent transactions. Some of 
them have been bank executives in other 
cities; some have been representatives 
in the field. 

Concentrated in the Out-of-Town 
Office, handling only the business of 
out-of-town customers, the service of 
these specialists is more than a con- 





EXPERT SERVICE 
in handling the business of correspondent banks 


Irvinc Banx-Co.umsia Trust Company 
New York City 


venience. It is a practical assurance that 
every out-of-town transaction will be 
handled with understanding, accuracy 
and maximum speed. 

Through an Advisory Board whose 
members are representative of im- 
portant industries of the Nation, 
the Out-of-Town Office is kept con- 
stantly in touch with the require- 
ments of banks in different parts of 
the country. 











existence to the purchase and handling 
of grain. 

Hitherto the irregularity of the rain- 
fall has been a big drawback to agri- 
culture, and has brought about great 
variation in the results from season to 
season, but this situation is being rap- 
idly remedied. 


Irrigation an Important Factor 


The active policy of water conserva- 
tion and irrigation, pursued for some 
years, is making the lot of the man on 
the land less dependent on the vagaries 
of climate over large areas. The great 


Burrinjuck dam in New South Wales, 
serves the Murrumbidgee area, where to 
date 2000 farms have been graded and 
brought under irrigation, while addi- 
tional farms are being continually 
brought within its scope. 

A further big work in the same direc- 
tion is well in hand on the Murray river, 
and its two main tributaries the Darling 
and Murrumbidgee where a series of 
locks and weirs is being provided, pri- 
marily to insure the navigation of the 
rivers over a distance of 1370 miles. In 
addition. a dam is being constructed 
further up the Murray river at its junc- 





Young vineyard, Trescoy, Victoria 
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Hay making at “‘Landfall,”” East Tamar, Tasmania 


tion with the Mitta Mitta which will im- 
pound approximately 86,520,000,000 
cubic feet of water. The purpose of this 
is to maintain the flow of the river be- 
low the dam and insure navigation for 
shallow river craft all the year round. 
At present a considerable tonnage of 
wheat, wool, fruit, etc., is conveyed over 
these rivers during parts of the year, 
but it has not been possible to exploit 
their possibilities to more than a frac- 
tion of their capacity. 

The flow of the river at the various 
dams will be utilized to zenerate hydro- 


electric power for the surrounding set- 
tlements and provide the means for the 
establishment of secondary industries. 
The present aim at the Mitta Mitta dam 
is 50,000 h. p. units, but this will be 
capable of further expansion. 

The whole of the river valleys which 
will come within the influence of this 
scheme are highly fertile and capable of 
producing the finest fruits, wines, to- 
bacco, and other products requiring in- 
tense culture, but the extent to which 
these lands will be brought under irri- 
gation as a subsidiary to the water con- 





“ Orchard country on the Hawkesbury river, New South Wales 
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| Spring Street and Bowery | 
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77th Street and First Ave. 155th Street and Third Ave. 


| Lexington Office 
| Lexington Ave. at 57th Street 


New York 
Resources over $19,000,000.00 


Member New York Clearing House | 
i - Member Federal Reserve System H 
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New York State Depositary | 


Complete Foreign Banking Facilities | 
Correspondents in All Parts of the World i 


servation scheme has not yet been de- 
cided. 

Another irrigation project which has 
been in operation for many years is 
what is known as the Waranga basin in 
Victoria. A dam across the river Goul- 
burn banks the water back for many 
miles and Lake Nagambie and various 
storage basins are held full by this 
means. A considerable tract of the sur- 
rounding country is under direct irriga- 
tion from the basin, resulting in an enor- 
mously increased output of fruit and 
other crops, and a great increase to land 
values. The impoundage here is 8,478,- 
960,000 cubic feet and can be increased 
to 14,102,760,000 cubic feet by raising 
the level of the dam 10 feet. 


Vineyards and Cotton Growing 


Yor the cultivation of vines, the land 
lends itself admirably. Sultanas and 
raisins from the irrigated areas of Aus- 
tralia have attained the highest place 
on the world’s markets, while her wines 


are slowly but very surely gaining in 
public esteem against the old established 
and favorite vintages of Europe. 

Further works of a like nature are 
projected which will bring large areas 
within their scope, insured against the 
vagaries of climate, and offering op- 
portunities for close settlement to the 
man who inclines toward the nearby so- 
ciety of his neighbors, while in other di- 
rections works are in progress for the 
express purpose of producing hydro- 
electric power. 

Large areas in Queensland suitable 
for cotton growing are available for set- 
tlement to farmers possessed of a nu- 
cleus of capital. Production of cotton is 
showing steady progress and increased 
areas are being brought under cultiva- 
tion each season. The crop for the 
present season is expected to yield 
about $3,000,000. 

In Western Australia, community set- 
tlements are favored, and numerous par- 
ties from Great Britain are at the mo- 
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Railway bridge over Hawkesbury river, New South Wales 


ment busily engaged at pioneer work 
under the paternal eye of the Govern- 
ment of that state, and the experiment 
gives promise of being entirely success- 
ful. 

As distinct from many other countries 
the climate of Australia is such that ag- 
ricultural work can be carried on 
throughout the entire year, and the 
housing and hand feeding of stock dur- 
ing the winter is unnecessary. 


systematic 


known to be highly mineralized, but no 
mineralogical survey has 


ever been undertaken. 
Timber Resources 


Australia’s timber resources are prin- 
cipally made up of hardwoods for which 
there is keen demand. The bulk of the 
ties used in the South African railways 
are of Australian hardwood obtained 


Value of Mineral Production 1922-23 


Gold 
£8,545,000 


Silver and Lead 
£3,014,000 


Copper 
£844,000 


For the year 1924 for the State of 
New South Wales, the mineral output 
has reached a value of £18,000,000, 
which is in excess of the output for the 
whole of Australia for the year 1922-23 
which is the latest date for which the 
output for the whole Commonwealth is 
available. 

While the more settled, and areas 
bordering on the more settled portions 
have been fairly closely prospected the 
whole of the northern half of the con- 
tinent has been little more than 
scratched in patches. Vast areas are 


Tin 
£396,000 


Iron 
£249,000 


Coal 
£10,455,000 


Zine 
£1,157,000 


South 


mostly from western Australia. 
Africa also looks to Australia for a 
large proportion of the piles and heavy 
timbers used in the construction of her 
wharves for which purpose turpentine 
and ironbark prove specially resistant 
to the destructive elements found under 


water. 

In soft woods the continent is defi- 
cient, although efforts are being made 
to overcome this by the planting of con- 
siderable areas with varieties of the 
best known soft woods of America. 
The plantations so made are, as yet, too 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital : $165,000,000 ($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.z 
NE NEE NE NE NE NE NE NE MERE MEE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE NE 


young for supplies but the experiments 
are progressing satisfactorily, and 
further areas are being brought within 
the scope of this activity. It is satis- 
factory to note that although her timber 
resources are being heavily drawn upon 
a system of reforestation is being ac- 
tively pursued. 

In the establishment of secondary in- 
dustries the potentialities of the country 
are attracting more and more attention 
and leading British firms are opening 
branches of their activities or establish- 
ing subsidiary companies under their 
control. The most recent among many 
British organizations to announce their 
intention to establish a branch of their 
business in Australia is Metropolitan 
Vickers, Ltd., who intend to commence 
the manufacture of electrical equipment 
near Sydney, in New South Wales, in 
the near future. Some five years ago 
the Government of the State of Tas- 
mania placed in hand the work of har- 
nessing the Great Lakes in that state, 


and the whole of the power produced in 
the first installation has been sold. 


Hydro-Electric Development 


The provision of electric power im- 
mediately attracted a number of big 
manufacturing concerns from England 
and has stimulated the establishment 
and enlargement of many local indus- 
tries. The possibilities of hydro-elec- 
tric generation have not by any means 
been fully exploited in Australia. A 
tremendous volume of water power is 
still available for the purpose in dis- 
tricts whose potentialities are great and 
where development either of primary 
or secondary industries has, as yet, 
barely been undertaken. A notable ex- 
ample is the Snowy river in the south- 
eastern corner of New South Wales 
where a dam with the capacity of 23,- 
$00,000,000 cubic feet could be built 
without any engineering difficulty. The 
total generative power of this scheme is 
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Cultivating at Narromine, New South Wales 


estimated at not less than 200,000 h. p. 
and surrounding the site is a huge tract 
of country largely undeveloped but of 
tremendous potential value. Australia. 
in any case, is not lacking in power, as 
she has enormous coal deposits. 

American firms appear to be dilatory 
in grasping the opportunities which are 
open to them, though at the moment of 
writing emissaries from the Ford Motor 
Company are here, leisurely, but none 
the less thoroughly examining the ques- 
tion of setting up a branch of their in- 
dustry. One swallow does not make a 
spring, but the establishment of a 
branch of that company’s activities 
should serve to bring home to American 
business men that this continent, with 
its great natural wealth, lends itself to 
that enterprise and acumen for which 
they are noted. 

While it is notorious that the almost 
complete government monopoly of the 
ownership of railways has acted as a 
deterrent rather than an incentive to 
the development of Australia, the com- 
pletion of the North-South Railway 
across the continent to Port Darwin will 
shortly be taken in hand and will serve 
to bring the markets of the East much 
nearer, and will be of material assis- 
tance in placing the surplus products of 
the country in reach of the vast con- 


suming fields of Sumatra, Java and the 
Malay States, as well as China and 
Japan. 


With such markets at the gates of, 


the continent, with inexhaustible sup- 
plies of coal for power, with cheaper 
hydro-electric power being developed 
wherever possible, opportunities abound 
for the successful establishment of in- 
dustry under ideal conditions. 

It is of interest to note that Sydney, 
the capital of New South Wales, one of 
the six state comprising the Common- 
wealth, has now a population of 1,008,- 
500. This means that Sydney is now 
the third largest city in the southern 
hemisphere and that only three other 
cities in the British Empire have greater 
population. Even the United States of 
America has only three greater cities 
despite the very much higher popula- 
tion. The growth of Sydney is largely 
accounted for by the rapid increase of 
overseas trade, the development of man- 
ufacturing industries, and the economy 
which is being effected in rural labor 
by the introduction of machinery. Last 
year 600 factories were established in 
Sydney involving a matter of £3,000,- 
000 in land and buildings. Sydney, 
then, even if it is rather topheavy for 
this young country, is a useful indica- 
tion of the prosperity of Australia. 
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New Yorx Acency 


BANK OF CANTON2 
200 WORTH STREET 
Authorized Capital 41,200,000 Paid Up £1,081,280 Reserve £83,500 


A Chinese Bank maintaining offices at the principal ports, offering 
d.rect services, for facilitating trade with the United States. The native born 
English-speaking staff eliminates difficulties which often accompany transactions 


Your correspondence is invited 

Heap Orrice: HONG KONG 
Agency: SAN FRANCISCO Branches: HANKOW, SHANGHAI, CANTON, SWATOW, BANGKOK 
Correspondents in Important Centers of the World 














Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


N his announcement before the House of 
Commons on April 28, of Great Britain’s 
return to the gold standard, Winston 

Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
in part: 


A return to an effective gold standard 
has long been a settled and declared policy 
of the country. Every expert conference 
since the war, from Brussels to Genoa— 
every expert committee in this country—has 
urged the principle of a return to the gold 
standard. No responsible authority has ad- 
vocated any other policy. No British Gov- 
ernment—and every party has held office— 
no political party, no previous holder of the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
challenged, or, so far as I am aware, is 
now challenging the principle of reversion to 
the gold standard in international matters 
at the earliest possible moment. It always 
has been taken as a matter of course that 
we should return to it, and the only question 
open has been the difficult and very delicate 
question of how and when. 

If we are not going to renew the act 
which prohibits the export of gold coin and 
bullion, now is the moment when we ought to 
say so. It is the moment for which the 
house has patiently waited, at my request, 
and I express my obligation because I have 
not been pressed on this matter before the 
moment at which, after long consideration, 
it was judged expedient that settlement 
should he made and action taken. This is 


the moment most favorable for action. 

(ur exchange with the United States for 
some time has been stable, and is at the 
mement buoyant. We have no immediate 
hesvy commitments across the Atlantic. We 


have entered a period on both sides of the 


Atlantic when political and economic 
stability seems to be more assured than it 
has been for some years. If this oppor- 
tunity were missed it might not recur soon, 
and the whole finance of the country would 
be overloaded during that period by the im- 
portant factor of uncertainty. 


The Moment for Action 


Now is the appointed time. We therefore 
have decided that, although prohibition on 
the export of gold will continue in form on 
the statute book until December 31, a 
general license will be given to the Bank 
of England for the export of gold and bul- 
lion from today. We thus resume our in- 
ternational position as a gold standard coun- 
try from the moment of the declaration that 
I have made. 

That is an important event. But I hasten 
to add the qualification that returning to the 
international gold standard does not mean 
we are going to adopt gold coinage. That 
is quite unnecessary for the purpose of the 
international gold standard, and it is out of 
the question in the present circumstances. It 
would be unwarrantable extravagance which 
our present financial stringency by no means 
allows us to indulge in. 

Indeed, I must appeal to all classes, in the 
public interest, to continue to use notes and 
to make no change in the habits and prac- 
tices they have used for the last ten years. 
The practice of the last ten years has pro- 
tected the Bank of England and other banks 
against any appreciable demand for sov- 
ereigns or half sovereigns, but now that we 
are returning publicly to the gold standard 
in international matters, and with free ex- 
port of gold, I feel it will be better for us 
to regularize what has been our practice by 
legislation. I shall, therefore, propose to 
introduce a bill which, among other things, 
will provide (1) that until otherwise pro- 
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FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 




















vided by proclamation, the Bank of Eng- 
land notes and Treasury notes will be con- 
vertible into coin only at the option of the 
Bank of England, and (2) that the right to 
tender bullion to the mint to be coined 
shall be confined in the future by law, as it 
has long been confined in practice, to the 
Bank of England. 

Simultaneously with these two provisions, 
the Bank of England will be put under 
obligations to sell gold bullion in amount not 





Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many branches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cable address: Gotabank 











less than 400 fine ounces in exchange for 
legal tender at the price of £3.17.101% per 
standard ounce. For any considerable sum 
of legal tender presented to the Bank of 
England, the Bank will be under obligation 
to meet by bullion at that price. 

The further steps which are recommended 
by the Currency committee, such as amalga- 
mation of the Bank of England note and 
Treasury note issues, will be deferred, as the 
committee recommends, until we have suf- 
ficient experience of the working of the 
free international gold market on a gold re- 
serve of approximately £150,000,000. It is 
only in the light of that experience that we 
shall be able to fix by permanent statute the 
ultimate limits of fiduciary issue. 


Substantial Credit and Reserve 


All that will be in the bill. The bill also 
has another purpose. We are’ convinced that 
our financial position warrants a return to 
the gold standard. Under the conditions 
that I have described we have accumulated 
a gold reserve of £153,000,000. That is the 
amount considered necessary by the Cunliffe 
committee, which gold reserve we shall use 
without hesitation, if necessary, with the 
bank rate in order to defend and sustain 
our new position. In order to concentrate 
our reserve of gold in the most mobile form 
I have arranged to transfer the £27,000,000 
of gold which the Treasury holds against 
the Treasury note issue, to the Bank of 
England in exchange for bank notes, and the 
increase of the gold reserve of the Bank 
of England will, of course, figure in their 
accounts. 

Further, when we made up our minds to 
take this course, now many months ago, the 
Treasury began discreetly to accumulate 
dollars, and we have already accumulated 
the whole of the $166,000,000 which are re- 
quired not only for June, but also for the 
December payments of our American debt 
and for all our other American debt obliga- 
tions this vear. 
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Capital Subscribed . 
Capital paid up . . . 
Reserve Fund.... ' 


Changchun 


New York San Francisco 


and the United States. 


negotiable in all parts of the world. 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 








The Velouhionsa Speste Moule, Led 


{Yekehama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Branches and Agencies 


Batavia Dairen Hongkong Lyons Osaka Shanghai Tientein 
Bombay Fenatien Honolulu anila Peking Shimonoseki Tokyo 
Buenos Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan Nagasaki Rangeos Singapere Tsinan 
Calcutta Hankow Kobe Nagoya Rio de Janeiro Seurabaya Tsingtau 
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Therefore—and it is important—the Treas- 
ury will not have any need to come on the 
market in the autumn, when large seasonal 
purchases of raw materials are taking place, 
as a competitor for the purchase of dollars. 

Finally, although we believe we are strong 
enough to achieve this important change 
from our new resources, and as a further 
precaution to make assurance doubly sure, 
I have made arrangements to obtain, if 
required, credits in the United States of not 
less than $300,000,000 with the possibility of 
expansion, if need be. These credits will 
only be used, if, as, and when they are 
required. We do not expect to have to use 
them, and we shall freely use other meas- 
ures in priority. 

These great credits across the Atlantic 


Ocean have been obtained and built up as a 
soiemm warning to speculators of every 
kind and of every hue and in every country, 


of the resistance which they will encounter 
ind of the reserves with which they will be 
fronted, if they attempt to disturb the 
xvid parity which Great Britain has now 
blished. 
Crosby Questions Reserve Bank’s Aid to 
Britain 
'n a statement made at Washington on 
v 4, Osear T. Crosby, formerly Assistant 


Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
questions the action of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in extending credit to 
the amount of $200,000,000 as an aid to the 
re-establishment of the gold standard. Mr. 
Crosby said in part: 


With the objective held in view by all the 
parties to this transaction, most of us, I 
think, are in hearty sympathy. It remains, 
however, for the American people to con- 
sider how far, and under what conditions, 
they desire that their public resources should 
he placed, for any period of time, at the 
disposal of foreign governments, without re- 
sort to the illuminating, though vexatious, 
processes of discussion as over a treaty. 

We may hope that when fuller explana- 
tions are given it will be found that the 
patriotic and intelligent gentlemen who con- 
trol the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
will not have established a precedent which 
might be embarrassing when other European 
governments desire to follow the example 
of the British Treasury. 

International politics and international 
finance are indeed married in a close bond. 
Governmental agencies engaged in the finan- 
cial field can scarcely be left that perfect 
freedom which, I believe, should be enjoyed 
by private capitalists. 
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Another point of interest is presented by 
this case—namely, whether or not in such a 
matter the Federal Reserve Board is by 
statute or practice expected to pass upon 
such an undertaking of a particular Federal 
Reserve Bank. Governor Crissinger of the 
Board has been quoted in the press (as I 
understand words) to the effect that the 
Board has no right of supervision in this 
case. But there is doubt, I believe, as to 
the soundness of this view. A transaction 
which, to say the least, seems to blaze the 
way for most important international rela- 
tionships, might reasonably be expected by 
the public to be within the control of a 
board whose members are full-fledged Gov- 
ernment officials. We may also reasonably 
expect more in the way of explanation than 
was at first vouchsafed in respect to a 
matter reported, when first publicly men- 
tioned, as a fait accompli. 


Crosby Rebuked for His Criticism 


The New York Wall Street Journal of 
May 5, in an editorial bearing the caption 
“Our Bounten Duty,” rebukes Mr. Crosby 
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for his criticism of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank’s action in making a credit 
arrangement with Great Britain to aid in 
her return to gold. This editorial reads as 
follows: 


Criticism regarding the American credit 
arrangements to aid return of Great Britain 
to the gold standard comes with ill grace 
from Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Wilson administra- 
tion. While admitting that “with the ob- 
jective held in view by all the parties to this 
transaction, most of us, I think, are in 
hearty sympathy,” he proceeds to make in- 
sinuations imputing misuse of the powers of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

He wants to know if the credit extended 
by the New York Federal Reserve Bank to 
the Bank of England will ultimately go to 
the British Government, for, if so, the 
American people should consider how far 
“they desire their public resources to be 
placed for any period of time at the dis- 
posal of foreign governments.” 

Mr. Crosby should be aware, through his 
former associations, of the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as well as all about 
the business of lending to foreign govern- 
ments. He should know that in the broad 
provisions laid down in the act the Federal 
Reserve Banks are left certain autonomous 
powers. The law specifically conferred upon 
them, as a complement to their domestic 
functions, right to enter into banking, and 
credit arrangements with foreign agencies, 
“for the purpose of purchasing, selling and 
collecting bills of exchange and to buy and 
sell, with or without its endorsement, 
through such correspondents or agencies, 
bills of exchange,” etc. Every Federal Re- 
serve Bank has power “to deal in gold coin 
and bullion at home or abroad, and to make 
loans thereon,” etc. 

These powers are broad enough. Given 
the proper merits of the case, which Mr. 
Crosby admits, there was no occasion for the 
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Federal Reserve Bank to seek further 
authority. ‘To have withheld the fullest 
measure of support in the return of sterling 
to par would have been directly detrimental 
to the best interests of the American farmer 
and exporter. 

When the Allies came to borrow at the 
U. S. Treasury during the war, Mr. McAdoo 
and Mr. Crosby readily appreciated that the 
national finances and currencies of foreign 
governments were closely interwoven. We 
sold our silver dollars to the British Govern- 
ment in order to protect Great Britain’s 
credit in the Far East. Regardless of the 
obviously more effective control of foreign 
exchange and discount rates that must result 
from co-operation between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Federal Reserve Bank, it is 
pure quibbling to raise the question now as 
to the British Government’s interest in the 
transaction. 

Critics of the Federal Reserve Bank might 
ilso be minded that it has always been re- 
garded as one of the functions, if not the 
moral obligation, of the bank of issue of one 

ountry to extend credit or assistance to the 
central bank of another country when satis- 
fied as to solvency and security. The Bank 
of England during her long history has fre- 
suently been called upon to advance large 

ms to continental central banks. It made 
iivances to the Bank of France during the 
ir; it helped to raise capital for the Ger- 


man gold discount bank, thus assisting in ul- 
timately restoring Germany’s currency to a 
gold basis and reorganizing the Reichsbank; 
and it advanced money to the National Bank 
of Greece in the recent Greek crisis. 

Aside from self-interest, therefore, if the 
support of the Federal Reserve Bank had 
been denied the Bank of England at this 
all-important time, it would have been a blot 
on American banking ideals that would have 
taken many years to wipe out. 


Germany 


N an article entitled “Germany’s Trade 

Balance,” appearing in the London 
Statist for April 18, Dr. J. Herle, manager 
of the Federation of German Industries, 
says, regarding changes in the geographical 
distribution of German foreign trade: 


A new reparations paradox is revealed by 
Germany’s foreign trade statistics for last 
year, which show that the countries mainly 
interested in reparations (Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium) have consider- 
ably reduced their takings of German ex- 
ports. This is one of the most important 
conclusions to be drawn from a comparison 
of the geographical distribution of German 
foreign trade in 1924 with that in 1913. 
Other interesting aspects of this examina- 
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tion are the trade value of the territories 
lost by Germany, and the change in di- 
rection of German foreign trade generally. 
These three aspects of the subject are dealt 
with below in order. 

(1) Germany’s trade with the chief coun- 
tries interested in reparations shows the fol- 
lowing changes as between 1913 and 1924: 


Amount in 
millions of marks 





German Imports from— 1913 1924 
Great Britain ..... 876 881 
ee 583 220 
Algace-Lorraime  ......:::... © seooee §12 
Belgium. .......... 344 159 
Italy . 318 368 





Amount in 
millions of marks 


German Exports to— 1913 1924 
Great Britain . 1,438 612 
France 790 102 
Alsace- Lorraine oneniia 12 
Belgium . , 551 94 
Raiy ...... 395 241 


From this table it will be seen that the 
reparation creditors bought less goods from 
Germany in 1924, while at the same time 
considerably increasing their sales to Ger- 
many, Belgium excepted. 

(2) Study of the geographical distribution 
of Germany’s foreign trade in 1924 reveals 





the extent of the loss Germany has sustained 
by the surrender of some of her most im- 
portant agricultural and industrial terri- 
tories. In the above table Alsace-Lorraine 
figures very conspicuously ; while it increased 
the participation of France in German ex- 
ports by only one-eighth—from 102,000,000 
marks to 114,000,000—it increased France’s 
participation in German imports more than 
threefold—from 220,000,000 to 732,000,000. 
German imports last year from Alsace- 
Lorraine alone were not far short of the 
total pre-war import from France, whereas 
German exports to Alsace-Lorraine in 1924 
were only 1.5 per cent. of the pre-war Ger- 
man export to France. Germany’s trade last 
year with all the lost territories is shown in 
the following table: 


(In millions of marks). 


German German 
Imports Exports 










from— to— 
i ERE OTR TT 55 94 
Alsace-Lorraine  .............. 512 12 
Memel territory................ 22 14 
Polish Upper Silesia ‘ 239 98 
West Poland .. . 66 37 
| ae 80 70 
Total vieiintiucallinns 974 325 
A 
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The table shows that the total import from 
these territories was three times as great as 
the total export thereo. The imports there- 
from comprised not less than 10.5 per cent. 
of Germany’s total imports last year, while 
the exports to these territories comprised 
only 4.9 per cent. of Germany’s total ex- 
ports. These figures are impressive as show- 
ing the commercial value of the territories 
lost by Germany under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. ‘Their surrender has increased Ger- 
many’s excess of imports by 650,000,000 
marks, which is nearly 25 per cent. of the 
total deficit in 1924 (2,750,000,000), and 
about 60 per cent. of the total pre-war 
deficit (1913, 1,100,000,000). 

(3) The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of Germany’s total foreign trade, 
by continents and grand divisions, in 1924 
and 1913: 


Amount in 
millions of marks 































German Imports from— 1913 1924 
Europe— 
Western ....... 2,137 2,356 
Eastern ... 1,424 680 
South-east 1,027 865 
Southern . 757 772 
Northern . 543 510 
Total Europe ... einai 5,888 5,183 
SEINE. cnctrestetssinabibenaiacen 2,995 2,624 
United States ................ 1,711 1,754 
South America ............ 1,103 723 
Asia . 1,050 857 
Africa ....... 497 381 
Australia 328 270 
Gem TORRE scsisesiccsiccciss 10,770 9,317 
Amount in 
millions of marks 
German Exports to— 1913 1924 
Europe— 
Western ... 3,478 1,551 
Eastern ...... 880 621 
South-easter 1,418 1,026 
Southern .... 1,129 752 
Northern . 773 813 
Total Burope .................. ; 7,678 4,763 
PN © ccctccasicnticiicesatesnaas. “* 1,547 1,118 
United States .............. 713 509 
South America ............ 665 485 
RGM: -anniiusneninassamsalienions 548 511 
ae 211 144 
Australia 104 29 
TONG = WOCBI onc nccccccense 7 10,097 6,567 





*Ineluding Miscellaneous Items. Excluding 
es for Gold and Silver. 


From this table it will be seen that the 
continental participation in the imports has 
hardly changed. On the exports side, 
\merica and Asia have considerably in- 
creased their participation at the expense 
of Europe. As regards imports from the 
\mericas, the United States have come into 

‘cater prominence than before the war as 
‘mapared with South America; on the other 
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hand, the increase in exports to the Americas 
is divided equally between the United 
States and South America. Within Europe, 
considerable changes have taken place: the 
participation of the West (England, France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands) in German 
imports has increased by nearly one-third, 
and the participation of the South (Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, etc.), by approximately 
one-fifth, whereas the participation of the 
East (Poland, Russia, etc.) has fallen to 
nearly half the pre-war figure. As regards 
exports, a sharp contrast is provided in that 
the participation of the West has sunk by 
nearly one-third in favor of all other 
groups, especially the North (Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark), which have increased 
their participation in the total German ex- 
ports by nearly half. 


German Banks Show Large Gross Profits 


An article by Sanford Griffith on the 
operations of seven leading German banks 
for the year 1924, appearing recently in 
the New York Wall Street Journal, says: 


Gross profits of the seven leading German 
private banks in 1924 were 140.3 per cent. of 
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earnings in 1913. But working costs and 
taxes were 286.7 per cent. of pre-war. In 
other words, 86 per cent. of profits in 1924 
went to costs and taxes, against 42.1 per 
cent. in 1913. Heavy overhead today is even 
more striking when put alongside bank capi- 
tal. Compared with combined capital and 
reserves, 57.3 per cent. went into costs and 
taxes where but 7.6 per cent. went in 1913. 

German banks are over-staffed although 
they have reduced their personnel by half 
that at high inflation point in 1923. There 
are still twice as many employees in the 
banks as in 1913. While gross profits are 
somewhat over 1924, swollen overhead makes 
net earnings considerably less. 

Personnel figures for the seven leading 
Berlin banks show that there were 62,000 
employees at the end of 1924, compared to 
118,000 at the beginning of 1924, and 140,- 
000 at the maximum point in 1923. Among 
specific banks, Disconto had 17,400 in 1923 
and 8,912 in 1924; Dresdner had 22,8538 in 
1928, 11,567 in 1924; Deutsche Bank at end 
of 1924 had 18,699, compared to 37,000 in 
1923, and to 9,587 in 1918. The bank states 
that these are still far out of proportion 
for the amount of business. The Deutsche 


Bank at end of 1924 had 280,770 accounts 
compared with 289,709 in 1918. 

Thus for about the same number of ac- 
counts there is still twice the personnel. 
Also deposits in 1924 were much smaller. 
These reductions in staff do not mean cor- 
respondingly less personnel costs. Many 
had claims to further salary, pension money, 
and the like. These mean additional over- 
head in a few years more. 


Cutting Down Expenses 


Deflation of staff is continuing this year. 
But the banks do not see their way clear to 
return to pre-war proportions because the 
number of transactions in many branches 
today is larger, although amounts involved 
are considerably smaller. There are still 
temporary unproductive services, such as 
calculations in conversions of shares to a 
gold basis, applying the succession of gov- 
ernment revaluation laws, and finally the 
clearing out of shares under 100 marks de- 
nomination. i 

The banks need more labor-saving devices 
to run efficiently. These will permit further 
economies. Also, much unnecessary han- 
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dling of checks can be eliminated when the 
country introduces a central clearing house 
system. 

Working costs and taxes took over twice 
the percentage of gross profits in 1924 as in 
1913, and took from three-quarters to four- 
fifths of entire gross earnings. These per- 
centages, in detail were: 








Working costs Taxation 

1924 1913 1924 1913 

Per Per Per Per 

cent. cent. cent. cent. 

Deutsche Bank .... 74 40.6 7.3 5.3 

Disconto Bank .... 75.5 32.5 8.1 5.4 

Dresdner Bank .... 79.7 33.5 5.2 5.2 
Darmstadter and Na- 

tional Bank................ 81.2 43.9 6.8 4.8 
Commerz and Privat 

ne 84.2 45.3 7.6 4.2 

Berliner Handels B’k..55.1 17.1 20.1 6.7 
Mitteldeutsche Credit- 

DOE cnctusenceinnaial 39.8 12.8 5.0 


The seven leading banks had about half 
as much outside credits at the end of 1924 
t their disposal as in pre-war times. But 
the 3,470,000,000 marks at end of 1924 are 
an increase of 2,200,000,000 marks over the 

bevinning of 1924. 
Money rates were so high in 1924 that 
iaks put relatively little into securities, 
pulting most of their funds to work as short- 
1 credits. Foreign loans at high rates 
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also were given by the banks to third parties 
as credits for working expenses. 


Berlin Market Unshaken by Election 


Comment on the reaction of business and 
of the Berlin Boerse to the election of Hin- 
denburg as President of the German Repub- 
lic, is made in a special cable to the New 
York Times from Berlin under date of May 
3, as follows: 


Except for a reaction in prices on the 
Berlin Boerse on the day when the presi- 
dential results were announced, Hinden- 
hurg’s election has had no visible influence 
en the German business situation. With 
the exception of Monday, the Boerse was 
fairly firm during the week and somewhat 
more active. The Frankfurter Zeitung’s in- 
dex number of prices for dividend-paying 
stocks as of April 25 was 3057.3 compared 
with 2949.2 one week earlier, and a high 
level of the year of 3563.8 on January 31. 
Ronds also have slightly recovered from 
their lowest point, but the bond market is 
inactive. 

Berlin financial circles expect no dele- 
terious effects in the future from the Hin- 
denburg election, this expectation being 
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based on the assumption that the monarch- 
ists and militarists who organized the Hin- 
denburg victory will abstain from pushing 
their advantage into the domain of cabinet 
politics. Thus far, it is agreed in financial 
circles that there has been no sign of any 
such attempt. 


Hindenburg and Foreign Credits 


Although the supporters of Chancellor 
Marx made effective propaganda during the 
presidential campaign of the threat that ex- 
tension of foreign credit to Germany would 
cease if Hindenburg were elected, the mar- 
ket’s present view is that if Hindenburg and 
his associates will behave discreetly such 
credits will continue to be granted. 


“Economist” Sees No Cause for Alarm 


The London Economist comments on the 
result of the German election as follows: 


The election of General Hindenburg to 
the Presidency was a surprise, but a sur- 
prise for which many persons were prepared. 
Immediately after the result was known, 
the excitement witnessed in the last pre- 
ceding days died away, and it is becoming 
clear that much of it was the outcome of 
electioneering propaganda, and that the ex- 
treme hopes and fears which were associated 
with the result will not be realized, at any 
rate at present. It is, of course, impossible 
to predict that the more aggressive spirits 
in the monarchist and militarist groups may 
not, as the Left parties warned would be the 
case, attempt to influence politics from the 
President’s palace; but against this mili- 
tates the fact that the Luther cabinet, which 
is itself largely German-National in compo- 
sition and spirit, remains in power, and has 
very definite policies of its own. 

The immediate factor making for General 
Hindenburg’s success was undoubtedly his 
personal popularity; but the election is only 
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one, perhaps the last, stage in a continuous 
movement toward the Right during the last 
few years. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion, the Social-Democrats, although with- 
out a majority in the country, had almost 
dictatorial power; then followed the Weimar 
coalition consisting of the three parties 
which have just failed to elect Dr. Marx, 
and these, for a time, had together a two- 
thirds majority; next followéd the entry of 
the moderate Right People’s party into the 
cabinet; next the exclusion in November, 
1923, of the Social-Democrats; and finally 
the admission to the cabinet of German- 
Nationals. In five years the Left parties 
achieved very little, and they got no en- 
couragement from those ally circles which 
are so zealous for democracy and pacificism. 
The reaction toward the Right, whether de- 
sirable or not, was normal. 

The outlook today is not unfavorable. 
Harm may indeed result from exaggerated 
foreign apprehensions, but, especially in the 
credit question, there is so far no sign that 
these apprehensions, which were in part the 
outcome of a naturally over-driven Left 
electoral agitation, have any foundation. 


France 


HE declarations of Finance Minister 

Caillaux regarding the measures which he 
will take to place France on a more sound 
financial basis, include a plan to pledge a 
part of France’s receipts from Germany 
under the Dawes Plan as a guaranty for a 
new loan which he plans to float, additional 
taxation, and a more rigid enforcement of 
present tax collection. An Associated Press 
statement dated May 12, has the following to 
say of Caillaux’s announcement of his plans: 


The Dawes Plan appears to be the back- 
bone of the plan of Finance Minister Cail- 
laux for the financial restoration of France. 
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In the course of declarations before the 
finance committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, M. Caillaux referred to the Dawes Plan 
proceeds as applicable to the reconstruction 
of the devastated regions and also to the 
amortization fund of interallied debts. He 
also said that payments from Germany un- 
der the Dawes Plan would be used to guar- 
antee the annuities of a new loan which he 
expected to float for an immediate final 
liquidation of war damage claims. 

Additional taxes and a sterner collection 
of the existing ones was the burden of M. 
Caillaux’s long awaited declaration on his 
financial projects. An increased tax on 
tobacco, of 33 per cent. became effective 
May 14. 

The absence from the Finance Minister’s 
program of anticipated radical measures 
came as a surprise to the general public, 
which has been expecting anything from con- 
fiscation of 50 per cent. of the treasury 
bonds to a sale of Indo-China to the United 
States. 

M. Caillaux said that the estimated re- 
ceipts of the 1925 budget would fall short 

t the 1,240,000,000 francs representing the 

‘pected proceeds from the Dawes Plan, 
“hich he said he had decided not to place in 

regular budget, but to apply to the dev- 

‘ated region, and to amortization of inter- 


allied debts. Expenses, M. Caillaux de- 
clared, would exceed the estimates by 1,150,- 
000,000 francs. Added to this about 1,250,- 
000,000 francs now carried outside of the 
regular budget as extraordinary expenses 
would mean more than 3,500,000,000 francs 
which must be raised to balance the 1925 
budget. 

The creation of some sort of oil monopoly, 
while guardedly referred to in the official 
document of the Minister, was made clear 
to the Finance committee during the in- 
formal talk which followed the reading of 
the declaration, when M. Caillaux said: “I 
would seek, without expropriation of any 
kind and without bureaucratic organization 
in any shape, participation profitable for 
the Treasury in certain super-profits.” 

Concerning indirect taxation, beyond in- 
creasing the tobacco duties, M. Caillaux only 
proposed “to suppress certain leaks and ad- 
just certain tariffs.” 

The tax on salaries above 25,000 francs 
annually would be heavily increased, Cail- 
laux told the committee. 

Insurance companies, he said, would be 
obliged to re-insure half of their risks with 
the new Government monoply instead of pat- 
ronizing foreign companies. 

The Finance Minister informed the Cham- 
ber committee that he had evolved a plan 
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for the rehabilitation of French money and 
for the refunding of the domestic debt, but 
“would not go into details or even consider 
doing so as long as France is not certain 
of having a fully balanced budget, and as 
long as the problem of interallied debts, 
which the Government is going to try to 
solve has not been settled.” 


Caillaux Does the Obvious 


Finance Minister Caillaux’s methods of 
getting things done are commented on in a 
recent editorial in the New York Times 
headed “Caillaux’s Simple Magic,” reading 
as follows: 


Caillaux’s wizardry has the merit of sim- 
plicity. As a financial “miracle man” he has 
resorted to one of the oldest tricks of the 
trade—doing the obvious. Is the budget 
not balanced? All right, then taxes must be 
raised and expenditures cut. Are there 
debts outstanding in too great amounts? 
Let them be funded and gradually reduced. 
Is there still work to be done reconstructing 
the devastated regions? Let it be paid for 
out of the receipts from Germany under 
the Dawes Plan. Away with camouflaged 
balances and with all pretenses. Until in- 
come equals outgo there is no real balance. 
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So long as there is no balance there can be 
no stability. 

These are old principles. Nations that 
have applied them fearlessly have gone 
through a painful convalescence to renewed 
health. Those that have dodged them, or 
have been lured by the kind of magic many 
persons thought Caillaux might have up his 
sleevev, have paid for it dearly. The only 
question is as to how the French Minister 
of Finance will be able to put his plan into 
execution. He proposes certain specific in- 
creases in taxes, to be effective immediately. 
He also mentions reforms of the railroad 
administration and the possible participation 
of the state in insurance projects. It 1s to 
be hoped that these will involve not unly in- 
creased revenues but also decreased expendi- 
tures. In order to finish rebuilding the 
devastated regions, however, he proposes a 
final reconstruction loan to be secured by 
receipts from Germany. ‘This is but an- 
other form of the old policy of increased 
borrowing, and, even though it be in a sense 
a last loan, it increases the debt charges. 

The important thing is that M. Caillaux 
more than any of his predecessors is facing 
realities. Poincare took the first step to- 
ward disillusion last year. Herriot be- 
came involved in the foolish formulas of 
Clementel. Caillaux now announces that the 
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so-called “balanced budget” which Clementel 
proudly defended is in reality about 4,000,- 
000,000 francs short. He proposes to meet 
this deficit by increased taxation. In this ke 
is courting the unpopularity which overtook 
Poincare when he went down to defeat after 
increasing taxes last year. 

Nebulous as are the suggestions of M. 
Caillaux about meeting the war debts, he 
shows at least that he appreciates the im- 
portance to French credit of making some 
provision for small interest payments. This 
is a distinct advance over Clementel, who 
apparently believed that he could safely 
relegate the interallied debts to the realm 
of sentiment. It is not impossible that the 
visits to France of Assistant Secretary Win- 
ston of the Treasury and Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania helped to disabuse M. Caillaux 
of the illusion that there was no connection 
between debts and credit. 

M. Caillaux’s magic is not so agreeable for 
the French people as they had hoped. But 
it is a welcome contrast to the mole-like 
policies of his predecessors. If he succeeds 
in effecting the reforms which he plans, he 
may yet become a great hero of France. 


Italy 


USINESS conditions in Italy for the 
month of April are commented on as 
follows in a report to Lloyds Bank, London 
from the Banca Italo-Britannica of Milan: 


Although work during the month of April 
was somewhat curtailed by the Easter and 
national holidays, there has been no falling 
off in industrial and commercial activity, 
and conditions on the whole remain very 
Satisfactory. Business on the stock ex- 


changes suffered a certain amount of inter- 
ruption, owing mainly to “passive re- 
sistance” on the part of the stock and ex- 
change brokers to the new decrees regulat- 
ing the dealings on the Bourses, but the 
Government maintained a firm, though con 
ciliatory, attitude, and the situation has now 
become more or less normal again. As 
already stated last month, the first effect 
of the decrees was a general drop in the 
prices of almost all securities; the wilder 
speculative element has, however, been 
eliminated. At the same time, ample confi- 
dence continues to be maintained in the 
soundness of Italian industry and of the 
general economic position of the country, 
and the healthier level of values ruling has 
again attracted to the Bourses the better 
and more serious class of operator. Mean- 
while prices appear to have touched bottom, 
and are being fully maintained. Govern- 
ment stocks showed practically no variation 
throughout the month, the 5 per cent. Con- 
solidato being quoted today at 98 per cent., 
and the 314 per cent. Rentes at 821, at 
which they stood at the beginning of the 
month. 

The exchanges, too, have undergone but 
little variation, except that the rate on 
London has risen three points from 115 to 
118 lire per pound sterling, attributed here 
to the improvement in the value of the 
pound in New York. The dollar and Paris 
rates remained remarkably steady through- 
out the month. 

Italy’s trade continues to show steady im- 
provement. The figures of her exports dur- 
ing 1924, recently published, show a total 
for that year of 14,300,000,000 lire against 
11,100,000,000 lire during 1923; while an- 
other index lies in the gradually improving 
conditions of her mercantile marine trade. 
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On March 1 last the number of Italian 
steamers lying idle in the various Italian 
ports for lack of freight had been reduced 
to only twenty-six, representing a dead- 
weight tonnage of 24,014 tons. 


Success of the Milan Trade Fair 


The Milan Trade Fair held during the 
month proved an unprecedented success; the 
number of firms represented showed a large 
percentage of increase over last year’s 
figures, and the influx of business men and 
others from all countries to the northern 
commercial capital surpassed all expecta- 
tions, so that most advantageous results for 
Italian trade and industry are expected. 

Conditions in the cotton industry continue 
very favorable. The mills are all working 
on full time, many of them also on double 
shifts. There appears to be no slackening 
in the inquiry for Italian spun yarns, and 
spinners have work on hand for several 
months to come. The demand for piece 
goods, etc., both from the home markets 
and for the export trade, especially for the 
Near Eastern markets, continues equally 
satisfactory, though there are signs of some 
falling off in orders from South America, 
owing, it is said, to the large stocks of 
Italian goods already in the hands of the 
dealers in that quarter. Arrivals of raw 
cotton naturally continue heavy, but spin- 
ners have been operating carefully according 
to the tendency of the market, so that the 
prices they are obtaining for their manufac- 
tures are leaving them a fair margin of 
profit. 


Belgium 


FRRUSSELS bankers express considerable 

surprise, according to a recent article 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, that, 
despite propaganda destined to acquaint 
England and America with the satisfactory 
condition of Belgian finances, the Belgian 
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franc has declined along with the French 
franc during the last three months. The 
article goes on to say: 


Despite propaganda destined to ac- 
quaint England and America with the sat- 
isfactory state of Belgian finances, local cur- 
rency has declined with the French franc 
during the last three months. Toward the 
end of January the dollar was quoted here 
as low as 19.10; rates today fluctuate about 
19.80. Under the influence of French capital 
exports the Belgian rate on Paris fell from 
108.50 at the close of 1924 to about parity; 
more recently French currency has again 
commanded a premium, quotations reaching 
104 per hundred French units. 

Bankers are inclined to lay blame for this 
association of Belgian and French currencies 
to psychological factors influencing the Ion- 
don market, which is the most important 
market for Belgian francs. They say Lon- 
don, haunted with fear of European dis- 
order, assimilates Belgium to France in all 
political and economic developments. Ar- 
bitragists in exchange from their more 
technical positions point to the fact that 
there is little trading in Belgian francs out- 
side of Paris and London and that even in 
these centers orders for Belgian account fre- 
quently take the form of sales of sterling 
for dollars, or similar transactions not in- 
volving the Belgian francs. Moreover, Paris 
is always ready to sell Belgian francs, a 
situation which frequently reduces foreign 
transactions involving local currency to a 
purchase of French francs. 


Government Seeks Remedy 


The Belgian Government, in accord with 
the National Bank of Belgium, has for 
months been eager to remedy this situation 
by creation of a broad market for Belgian 
francs in New York. This is one of the 
purposes of the American loan, half of 
which was floated in December, 1924. The 
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second half, of $50,000,000, is temporarily 
postponed awaiting settlement of the in- 
ternal political crisis and more favorable 
conditions on the New York market, but 
when floated it will undoubtedly be used in 
part for establishing such a franc market. 
Such action will be immediately undertaken 
with resources already in hand in the Ameri- 
can market should the French franc show a 
tendency to drag Belgian exchange lower, 
as the government and the national bank are 
firmly committed to a policy of limitation 
of exchange fluctuations and eventual in- 
crease in value of the franc. 


Finances Favorable 


In comparison with France many economic 
factors seem favorable to Belgium and 
Justify higher exchange rates for Belgian 
currency than for French. Despite 350,000,- 
000 frances in increased salaries accorded 
government employees this year the 1925 
Belgian budget balances. Charges on debt 


incurred for reconstruction are met by 
ordinary revenue. Only extraordinary ex- 
pencitures for capital outlay on projects 
which will increase national wealth will be 
met by loan operations, and these expendi- 
ture: have been cut to 881,708,000 francs. 
With a per capita tax levy of 408 francs 


imposed by the central government, Belgium 
bears the lightest burden of any of the 
former belligerent powers. 

From published figures the Belgian public 
debt would appear to have increased during 
the last fiscal year from 41,620,000,000 
francs to 41,993,000,000. This is not a real 
picture of the situation, however, since 1,- 
001,000,000 francs of the January 1, 1925, 
debt represents the $50,000,000 American 
loan which will be used in refunding internal 
indebtedness, in loans to the Congo for cap- 
ital purposes, or will be kept as an exchange 
reserve. The Belgian public debt has thus 
in reality decreased. In France the public 
debt increased over 8,000,000,000 francs 
during 1924. Compared with the French 
floating debt of sixty-odd billion francs, 
Belgium, with a population one-sixth that of 
France, has only to keep up renewal of 
some 5,000,000,000 francs in treasury bonds. 

France still has 25,000,000,000 francs to 
spend in reconstruction; 1,500,000,000 will 
complete the task in Belgium. The yield of 
Belgian 1923 taxes was estimated in the bud- 
get for that year at 2,012,000,000 francs. 
The actual income to date is 8,161,000,000, 
an increase of 1,149,000,000. For 1924 tax 
income was estimated at 2,788,000,000 
francs; receipts through the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, were 2,902,000,000, and experts 
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place revenue still to come in at 400,000,000 
francs. 


International Chamber of Commerce to 
Meet in Brussels 


The third biennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce will be held 
at Brussels June 21 to 27. The sessions will 
be held at the Palais des Académies and 
the Palais d’Egmont, and will be presided 
over by Maurice Despret who is chairman 
of the Bank of Brussels, chairman of the 
Belgian National Committee, and _ vice- 
president of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Previous meetings of the chamber, which 
were held at London in 1921 and at Rome 
in 1923, were attended by about 500 dele- 
gates. 

The principal question to come before the 
Brussels meeting will be that of economic 
restoration, which will be dealt with at the 
general sessions under the chairmanship of 
M. Despret, presiding over the meeting. 
The remaining subjects, which are of a 
special or technical nature, are divided into 
three classifications, namely; finance, indus- 
try and trade, and transportation. These 
subjects will be discussed in group sessions. 

Richard F. Grant, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States will 
act as chairman of the finance group. Chair- 
men for the industry and trade group, the 
transport group and the resolutions com- 
mittee will be, respectively, M. René Duche- 
min, president of the Union des Industries 
Chimiques, France; Sir Arthur Balfour, 
chairman of the British Government Com- 
mittee to Inquire into Foreign Trade Ques- 
tions; and John Syz, chairman of the Swiss 
National Committee of the chamber and 
president of the International Association 
of Cotton Spinners. 
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Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, is 
president of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank, Limited, London, for the half- 
year ended December 31, 1924 shows total 
resources of £46,488,798, total deposits of 
£40,407,815, paid-up capital £1,500,000, and 
reserve fund of £1,200,000. The profit for 
the half-year, including £28,134 brought 
forward from last account and after provid- 
ing for all current expenses, showed a bal- 
ance of £207,914 available for distribution. 
A dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum was declared for the last half-year. 
This dividend absorbed £88,375. The bal- 
ance of £119,539 was distributed as follows: 


£ 
To reserve fund ........ 25,000 
To income tax and contingencies. ‘account....40,000 
To reduction of bank premises account......25,000 


Carried forward to new account ....... 


© 


The statement of the Munster and Lein- 
ster Bank, Limited, Cork, for the year ended 
December 31, 1924 shows a net profit of 
£97,730 after providing for all current ex- 
penses. To this amount has been added the 
balance from last account £44,012, making @ 
total available for distribution of £141,742. 
A dividend of 20 per cent. per annum ab- 
sorbed £50,000 of this amount. The remain- 
der was distributed as follows: 


29,539 


To reserve fund ... it 37,708 
To reduction of pre smises ac count ......--. 
Carried forward to next account . 
The total resources of the Munster and 
Leinster Bank stand at £28,185,818. ‘Total 
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deposits are £26,504,076, capital £500,000, 
and reserve fund £1,100,000. 


© 


The statement of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, London, for the half- 
year ended September 30, 1924 shows total 
resources of £60,732,372, total deposits of 
£47,020,034, capital £2,229,165, and reserve 
fund £2,893,335. The bank declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum 
out of profits for the half-year. The New 
York agency of the Standard Bank is at 
67 Wall street. Rowland Smith and R. Gib- 
son are agents. 


© 


The statement of the Bank of Australasia, 
head office London, for the year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1924 shows net profits amounting 
to £629,904. To this has been added £120,- 
428 brought forward from last account 
making a total of £750,332. Out of this 
amount £260,000 was paid as an interim 
dividend and bonus on October 3 last. The 
directors have appropriated a further sum 
of £260,000 to pay a final dividend and 
bonus, making in all £520,000 equal to 13s 


per share and representing for the year a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. and a 
bonus of 3 per cent. Out of the amount re- 
maining the directors have transferred £75,- 
000 to reserve fund and have applied £25,000 
in reduction of cost of bank premises. This 
leaves an amount of £130,332 which has been 
carried forward to next account. 


© 


The statement of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, Sydney, as of December 31, 
1924 shows total resources of £135,121,359, 
commercial deposits amounting to £28,997,- 
612, and savings deposits of £40,948,614. 
The bank has a capital and reserve fund of 
£4,596,136. Profits for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1924 amounted to £833,011. 
Out of this sum £699,397 was allocated to 
the Commonwealth Treasury, being profits 
of the note issue department. Of the re- 
mainder £67,807 was assigned to the reserve 
fund and £67,807 to the national debt sink- 
ing fund. 


© 


The statement of the Colonial Bank, Lon- 
don, for the half-year ended December 31, 
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1924 showed net profits of £53,388 as against 
profits of £51,468 for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1923. A dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum has been declared 
for the half-year. The total resources of 
the Colonial Bank are £9,772,806, total de- 
posits are £6,631,024, and capital and re- 
serve fund £1,200,000. 


© 


The statement of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Limited, London, for the year ended 
December 31, 1924 shows net profits for the 
year, after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, and including £157,811 brought for- 
ward from last account, amounting to £401,- 
221. Out of this sum a dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum paid in September 
last on “A”, “B” and “C” shares absorbed 
£84,000. Out of the amount remaining for 
distribution the directors have applied £50,- 
000 to the reserve fund raising it to £1,300,- 
000. The sum of £15,000 has been applied to 
officers’ pension fund, and £10,000 has been 
applied to writing off freehold banking 
premises. A final dividend on the “A”, “B” 
and “C” shares at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum, making 16 per cent. for the year has 
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been declared, leaving a balance of £158,221 
which has been carried forward. The total 
resources of the bank stand at £16,460,754. 
The capital is £1,050,000 and reserve fund 
£1,300,000. 

© 


The statement of the Bank for Russian 
Trade, Limited, London, (formerly the Ar- 
cos Banking Corporation) for the year 
ended December 31, 1924 shows total re- 
sources of £7,673,027. Total deposits (in- 
cluding balance of profit and loss account) 
stand at £2,228,184, and capital and re- 
serves £437,500. 

© 


The statement of the Bank of Athens, 
Athens, Greece, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924 shows total assets of drs. 1,412,- 
157,800, total deposits of drs. 1,145,557,653, 
paid-in capital drs. 72,000,000, and total re- 
serve drs. 28,600,000. The New York agency 
of the Bank of Athens is at 25 Pine street. 


© 


The statement of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, Milan, as of December 31, 192% 
shows total assets of lire 13,807,746,771, de- 
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PONCE, 


Capital : : . 
Surplus” - - - 
Assets - - - 


We solicit your collections. 





We are pleased to announce that 
we have moved to our new building where it will be our 
privilege to continue serving our many friends | 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PORTO RICO 


$ 750,000.00 
$ 175,000.00 
$5,000,000.00 


Correspondence invited. 


























posits of lire 6,531,070,322, paid-up capital 
lire 338,000,000, and reserve fund lire 280,- 
000,000. The Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Company at 62 Willian street, New 
York, is representative in the United States 
for the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 


© 


The statement of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, London, for the 
year ending December 31, 1924 shows net 
profits, after providing for all bad and 
doubtful debts, of £998,124, including £222,- 
408 brought forward from last account. Out 
of this amount a dividend was paid in Sep- 
tember last at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum absorbing £210,000. This left avail- 
able for distribution £783,124. This amount 
has been applied to the payment of a final 
dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per an- 
num plus a bonus of 6s. 3d. per share, mak- 
ing 2014 per cent. for the entire year. The 
sum of £100,000 has been added to the re- 
serve fund which stands at £4,000,000, £25,- 
000 has been applied to the officers’ super- 
annuation fund, and £50,000 has been ap- 


plied to writing off premises account. The 
remaining balance of £210,624 has been car- 
ried forward to next account. The New 
York office of the Chartered Bank is at 44 
Beaver street. William Baxter is agent. 
© 

The statement of the Amstelbank of Am- 

sterdam for the year ended December 31, 


1924, showed a net profit of fl. 1,539,858, as 
inst fl. 1,003,002 for the corresponding 
‘od in 1923. <A dividend at the rate of 


11 per cent. per annum has been declared, 
as compared to 10 per cent. per annum in 
1923. 
© 
Maurice Silvester, American representa- 
tive at 46 Cedar street, New York, of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 





MAURICE SILVESTER 
American representative Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris 
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FRANK 


The Antiquarian 
13 Trinita dei Monti ROME 


Appraisals and Valuations of Anti- 
quities and objects of Art. Through 
Knowledge of Languages and Proce- 
dure is qualified to Conduct Auction 
Sales in Italy, France, England, Ger- 
}} many and Spain. Twenty Years’ 








European and American Experience. 




















Paris, has received from the head office the 
statement of the bank’s condition at the end 
of 1924. Total assets of the bank amount 
to frs. 4,753,479,043, as against frs. 4,699,- 
948,870 at the end of 1923. Total deposits 
show an aggregate of frs. 4,185,140,401, an 
increase of frs. 83,828,600 over the previous 
year. Net profits for 1924 were frs. 35,- 
629,553, as compared with frs. 34,339,576 
for 1923, and the dividend rate was increased 
to 12 per cent. per annum, as against 11 
per cent. for 1923. 
© 


The statement of the Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, as of De- 
cember 31, 1924, showed net profits for the 
half-year amounting to rs. 49,05,356 which 
with rs. 21,52,857, brought forward from the 
previous half-year, made a total of rs. 70,- 
58,213 available for distribution. This 
amount has been disposed of as follows: 


Rs. 
To payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 16 per cent. per annum .......... 45,00,000 


Transferred to reserve fund . é ~10'00'000 
Transferred to pension fund ............ ... 3,00,000 
Carried forward to next account 12,58,213 





© 


The statement of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino, Lisbon, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1924, shows total resources of 
esc. 2,001,424,637$71, cash deposits esc. 196,- 
342,621$99, fixed deposits esc. 123,971,649$32, 
current accounts esc. 414,010,632$61, paid- 
up capital esc. 24,000,000$00, and reserves 
esc. 34,000,000$00. The New York agency 
of the bank is at 93 Liberty street. 
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The statement of the British Overseas 
Bank, Limited, London, as of October 31, 
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1924 showed total profits amounting to 
£105,548, added to which the balance of 
£68,732 made a total available for distriby- 
tion of £174,330. Out of this amount a divi- 
dend on the “A” ordinary shares at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum was paid for the 
half-year ended April 30, 1924, absorbing 
£30,000, and leaving available for distribu- 
tion £144,330. This sum has been disposed 
of as follows: 
To payment of a dividend on the “A” 
ordinary shares at the rate of 6 per 


cent. per annum for the half year 


ended October 31, 1924 £30,000 


To reduction of premises account _ ~ nee ‘ 5,000 
To general reserve ..... SS 
Carried forward to next account ...... .-.. 54,330 


() 


Statement of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Hongkong, for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, showed net 
profits, including $3,379,314 brought forward 
from last account, and after paying all cur- 
rent expenses and making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, amounting to $16,383,- 
882. Out of this amount $1,000,000 has been 
transferred to the credit of the silver re- 
serve, making it stand $26,500,000. The sum 
of $1,000,000 has been written off bank 
premises account. After making these trans- 
fers, deducting the interim dividend of £3 
per share paid in August of last year, viz., 
£480,000 at 2s. 4-5/8d.—4,024,454, and 
remuneration to directors, there remained 
for distribution $10,309,428. ‘This sum was 
disposed of as follows: 

To the payment of a final dividend of 
£3 sterling per share, viz. £480,000 
and a bonus of £2 sterling per share, 


viz. £320,000, amounting to £800,000..$6,915,919 
Carried forward to next account .......... 3,390,509 


Dollars are given in all the above figures 
at 2s. 3-3/4d., the rate ruling at the end of 
1924. 

The New York office of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation is at 36 
Wall street, J. A. Jeffrey agent. 


© 


The statement of the National Bank of 
Egypt, Cairo, for the year ended December 
31, 1924, showed net profits for the year, 
after deducting current expenses and pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts, amount- 
ing to £554,549. A dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum on the share capital 
has been paid, in conformity with article 
49 of the bank’s statutes, absorbing £120,- 
000. This left £434,549, added to which the 
balance brought forward from last year, 
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and £185,702, made available for distribution the standing shares of the bank. This dividend 
ined sum of £620,251. This amount has been is at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
was disposed of as follows: and is at the same rate as that paid for the 
x two previous years. 
To special reserve for contingencies .......... 100,000 
To a dividend at the rate of 11 per cent. © 
per annum on the share capital ............ 330,000 
Carried forward to next account .............. 190,251 vd : 
919 The statement of the Banque de Paris et 
aaa ; iO) des Pays-Bas for the year ended December 
-_ Norman C. Stenning, president of the 31, 1924, shows total of resources of frs. 
of Anglo-South American Trust Company and 2,553,000,000—an increase of frs. 325,000,000 
American representative in New York at 49 over the previous year. The total deposits 
yng Broadway of the Anglo-South American amount to frs. 1,868,000,000. A progressive 
36 Bank, Limited, has received a cable from the dividend record has been carried forward by 
head office of the latter institution in Lon- the declaration of a dividend of 15 per cent. 
don to the effect that the directors of the per annum which followed a 14 per cent. per 
institution have declared an interim dividend annum dividend on the paid-up capital of 
f 5s. a share, less income tax, on the out-  frs. 200,000,000. 
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Takes Care of an Estate 
As Executor 


[ LOCATES AND READS WILL 
Ascertarns bunal instructions. 


l 








[Confers witn persons fami with decedent's affairs. 


J 








SAFEGUARDING ASSETS 
immediately 


—— 





i 

















Notihes Banks, Safe Deposit ee 
[si saw sls sac Companies and Post Office Au and papers. Collects valuables 
ils am = nas thorities of decedent's death. and removes to our vaults. 





PROBATE 


if delay of probate is 


Wipe eyesore me It consists of citing and notifying requisite parties and establishing eae by the witnesses to admut 





will, resisting attempts to contest probate LA LL ___ 
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iz —| ASSEMBLING ASSETS |} 
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LIFE HOUSEHOLD AND MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS INTERESTS SECURITIES REAL ESTATE CASH 
INSURANCE | JPERSONAL EFFECTS) ASSETS roceolaiiadasam WP ypnmaapanceng sec pee tcp gage 
representation presence of Representa teports on and 
Obtases proots and leventory Delivers spe- Payments due decedent, interest | [20d toe of Site Tox Connison cana poten — 
collects . fic bequests. Property in other estates or trusts present or tains status of taxes mort 
cares for personatty to be 2. In Custody of Others. Obtains tax against property and 
sald, or otherwise disposed | | correctness of accounts, adjusts asnoaee taicomn onadaummnte 
ot conthcting <iaims and hquidates > a ” management and collection 
of rents. 
'3. Arranges for the collection of 
and 
APPRAISAL 
Estabirshes values as of date of death 
i 
[ CONSIDERATION OF "ASSETS | 
expressions of the will and 
[noresyts necnmers sy | 
| 
AND PERSONAL EFFECTS BUSINESS INTERESTS SECURITIES REAL ESTATE 
Determines best time and methad for diemosal of A. Exhaustive invegtigation by Credit Department. b Examines desirability of investments. Thoroughly ivestigates leases, encumbrances, 
personal property, with special con sideration: of val. B. Determines policy as to continuance, liquidation 2Determines propriety of retention or sale of secu- condition of buildings and determines rental revenue 
| wable collections. or sale of business after securing best informa Fives with regard to: | Considers and consults 
line affected, having due A. tavestment powers in Will of locality 
regard to the testator’s wishes. B. Market Hf carcumstances require a sale, the property listed 
oe | (despropor with leading brokers for submassion of offers. 
O. Results of statrstical 
E. Results of consultations with well informed 
persons in particular field. 
F. From a viewpomt of taxation 
G. Ultimate disposition of estate. 




















A. Bills for current expenses. 


CLAIMS 
1. Advertising prescribed by law. 2. Obtaining proper verification. 3 Rejecting of improper claims. 
NATURE OF CLAIMS ENCOUNTERED 
C. For unmatured subscr: 
































inheritance taxes. 
D. Sale of securities to obtain fullest economy. 
2. Files necessary returns and pays taxes, if any 














I l 





iptions, Pledges. E. For tamuly settlements 
B. For taxes or readjustment of taxes. D. Liability as fiduciary F. Liability as endorser. 
1 G. Liabulty on special partnership or unusual business contracts. including leases. 
INCOME TAXES TAXES 
Federal and State The assessment and payment of modern tax luabrity is highly technical. Particular forms of m- 
formation and return must be prepared and filed tor the respective taxing authorities. 
i —ae | L 
INCOME INCOME OF ESTATE STATE OF DOMICILE 
BEFORE DEATH L Arranges attarrs of Estate in matter of: 1 Obtains waivers for transter of secu- 
1 Files necessary returns. A. Distributions of imcome 
2 Makes final settlement with tax B. Payment of 2 Makes payment in time to obtain dis- 
authorities of al! poor years C. Payment of inheritance ‘count 





Brings necessary proceedings| 
nities for payment of taxes in order 
that securities affected can be 
released for transter. 





J.institutes proceedings for flung tax 


FOREIGN STATES 


FEDERAL ESTATE 


1. Files prelummary notice 

2. Makes return and pays tax 

3. Final adjustment after rewew 
and audit . 














4 Final adjustment of tax payment 
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a SETTLEMENT OF ESTATE _ 
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_| 





PAYMENT OF LEGACIES 
A. Aacertains it any assignments are on file 

8. Pays Legacies. 

C. Obtains final receipt and release from legatees. 
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REVIEW AND AUDIT 
Ot Administration of Estate 





| EST 








ACCOUNTING 


thereafter 


NB. Trust Funds carry interest {vom date of decedent's ceath 
Payments on account to benefranes are commenced a soon 


‘ABLISHMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


85 practicable 


A detaied statement of the acts of the Executor ss prepared 
‘and submitted to the interested beneficianes and 1s subject to 
sudscial settioment by the Surrogate’s Court. Upon ratification by 
the persons in interest and pursuant to the Surrogate’s decree, 








the balance of the estate remaining in the hands of the Executor 
15 pard to the ressduary legates. 





A. Sets aside securities or cash to constitute corpus of trust 
B. Adjusts come due trust fund from date of decedent's 


death 
C. Arranges for regular remittances to beneficianes 
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This chart, reduced from 10 by 15 inches and originally printed in two colors, is contained in a booklet published 
by the Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York, as a means of making clear to the layman 


the many duties of an executor under a will 
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Visualizing the Functions of a Trust 
Company 


‘The Farmers Loan and Trust Publishes Charts Enabling, Functions 
to be Clearly Grasped by Layman 


pany of New York has visualized trust 

company functions in a unique way 
in a recently published booklet containing 
two charts each 10 by 15 inches in size, and 
printed in two colors. These charts enable 
the layman to grasp readily the funda- 
mentals of trust company activities. The 
chart on the opposite page, which is repro- 
duced from the booklet, shows graphically 
the many steps which an executor must take 
in settling the estate of a decedent. He 
must first of all locate and read the will, 
and then offer it for probate. Probating 
the will involves notifying certain parties, 
and having witnesses to the will appear be- 
fore the proper legal authority to certify 
that they were witnesses. When the will 
has been probated and the executor has re- 
ceived his letters testamentary, the next task 
is to collect the assets—life insurance, per- 
sonal property, debts due the decedent, 
etc. These are appraised, and the executor 
must decide which ones shall be disposed of, 
and the time and method of disposal. If 
the decedent leaves a business which is not 
easily sold, the executor must arrange for 
the continuance of the business until it can 
be disposed of. In some cases this is a 
very difficult task—as where the decedent 
left a small traveling circus. 

The executor must ascertain what claims 
there are against the estate, whether they 
are properly chargeable against the estate, 
and if so, he must liquidate them. He must 
arrange for the payment of the income taxes 
against the decedent before death and the 
income taxes against the estate, the taxes 
on real estate, and the inheritance taxes. 

Then he must pay the legacies to the heirs 
as directed by the will, and establish such 
trust funds as the will provides for. Finally 
he must make a complete accounting of all 
these transactions in the proper legal form 
ind present it to the court for review and 
vudit. 

Similarly, the chart on the following page 
illustrates the great number of detailed 
echnical duties which a trustee under a will 
ioust perform. He must first of all examine 
‘\e trust provisions of the will under which 

is appointed. Upon receipt of the prop- 


T= Farmers Loan and ‘Trust Com- 


erty, he must examine the accounts of the 
executor or the former trustee to see that 
they are correct, he must see if the money 
has been invested as directed in the trust, 
he must audit the assessment and payment 
of taxes, and must arrange for the manage- 
ment of and collection of rents from real 
estate. In the case of security investments, 
he must see that the securities are periodi- 
cally reviewed, he must re-invest funds from 
time to time, and he should keep continually 
in touch with conditions affecting the value 
of these securities. 

He must distribute the income among the 
beneficiaries of the trust as directed by the 
trust instrument or as agreed upon by con- 
sultation with the beneficiaries. He must 
make out the income tax returns for the 
trust, pay the necessary taxes, and inform 
the beneficiaries how the income paid to 
them by the trust should be included in 
their personal income tax returns. 

Finally, upon the termination of the trust, 
he must prepare a statement of the trans- 
actions during the life of the trust and sub- 
mit it to the beneficiaries for their ratifica- 
tion, disbursing the remaining balance to 
the persons entitled to it. For some time 
the trust companies, through their adver- 
tisements, have been calling the attention 
of the public to the many advantages of 
having a corporation instead of an indi- 
vidual as executor or trustee under a will 
The trust company does not die, it is never 
absent or disabled, it is financially respon- 
sible to the extent of its capital and surplus, 
it is free from prejudice, it makes regular 
and exact reports, it has the experience, 
the facilities, and the collective judgment 
to execute trusts, and finally, it makes a 
business of trusteeship. The life of the 
average individual is uncertain, he occa- 
sionally takes a vacation or becomes ill, he 
is often financially irresponsible, he is often 
prejudiced, he dislikes making reports, he 
usually has not the experience, the facilities 
and the judgment to efficiently execute a 
trust, and he usually has a business of his 
own to attend to. 

The best reason, however, for appointing 
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HOW THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
Executes Voluntary and Testamentary Trusts 
As Trustee 





VOLUNTARY AND TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS 









































SUCCESSOR OR SUBSTITUTED 








ether from a resigning predecessor or the representative of 
deceased predecessor Trustee must quality according to 














UNDER AGREEMENT 
eee ne tierra Becomes effectwe upon execution and delnvery of indenture of tus! me > 
iaotsed end euitag conten of wat oa heioet eas > ssieaaunnemion 


| wesiness rst, protection of dependants, rele! of responsibility from care and 
management of property and assurance of regular mcome at stated intervals. etc 
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| RECEIPT OF PROPERTY [ 











TESTAMENTARY, SUCCESSOR OR SUBSTITUTED 


1. Determine correctness of accounts of Executor or former Trustee. 
2 hacartein if iavestment provisions im trust Instrument heve 


2 Mat the assessment and payment of all tares 


(4 The passesuce of 


assets 
‘Lfasmagp for managemen| of, and collection of rents from real 
Leen 








UNDER AGREEMENT 


Take possession of assets upon execution of trust mstrument and 
arrange for management and collecbon of rents from real property 




















REAL PROPERTY 











MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY 


The scope of the Trustees authority «s determined by the terms of the trust ogg ata aati 
The Tructee proceeds to consider question’ of investment, reinvestment and 














1. Examine desirability of 


ror: gaa 
B. Market 


2 o 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
Investments . 
2. Determine propriety of retention or sale of securities with regard to - 
instrument . 


€ Results of consultations with well informed persis in particular field 
F. From a view point of taxation in relation to accretions to principal and effect on mdrndual in 
‘come tax of beneficianes . 





4. Periodical review of investments . 




















REMITTANCES 


Uniess defintely instructed by trust instrument, arrange with beneficianes for method and time for payment of income. 

Payments are made esther by check of the Trustee or by credit to a deposit account which is subject to withdrawal by check of beneficiary 

Foreign remittances are made ether by cable, transferor draft by mail in any desired currency. 

It preferred, a payment of a definte or coaianiadtstanteeuntelbersnity ibeutaiees earned by the trust for the year s made sud- 
ject to a final statement and remy:tance, at the close of the year 

If provisions of trust instrument permit, application of caprtal by Trustee cam be authorwzed to provide for emengencies. In the case of minors, appli 
cation of whatever amount may be necessary for support, maintenance and education may be directed with a provision for accumulation of the balance| 
of mcome, until the beneficiary attains the age of 21. The latter method of authorizing the Trustee to apply income for the benefit of a minor often 
mahes the appowntment of a Guardian for the minor's estate 
















i 
INCOME TAXES 





1. File necessary returns 
2. Pay taxes on accretions to principal . 
3. Advise beneficianes of amount and classification of income to be incorporated in ther indrdual returns. 
4. Prepare individual tax returns for beneficiaries if requested 
| 


TERMINATION OF TRUST 


Governed by provisions of the Trust instrument, customanty conditioned wpoa life beneficiary 
att nung a certain age, or upon death of life beneficiary 
made subject to a power or nght bestowed upon the Iife beneficiary to dispose of the 
capital of the trust fund by will 
The Trustee prepares a detailed statement of the transacthons dunng the penod of the trust 
subject to thew ratification and release, if they are 
ats or subject to the judicial settlement of such a statement of account, the capital 
‘and any balance of mcome remaining in the hands of the Trustee, cs distributed to the persons entitled 
thereto. 
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This chart shows the many duties which an executor of a voluntary or testamentary trust must perform 
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trust company, instead of a friend, as 
executor or trustee is because the duties of 
an executor or trustee have become so mul- 
tifarious that it is an imposition on a friend 
to ask him to attend to them all. If he is 
a business man, he simply hasn’t time to 
carry out all the numerous details described 
above necessary to the proper performance 
of such a trust. Furthermore, unless he is 
a lawyer, he is usually not familiar enough 
with the law of decedent’s estates to know 
what these details are. Hence, it is not only 
an imposition on him, but also dangerous to 
the beneficiaries to ask an unskilled person 


my 
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to perform such a number of technical de- 
tails with which he is not familiar. 

From this very brief sketch of the duties. 
of executors and trustees, it is quite ap- 
parent that, granting the friend appointed’ 
has the time and the requisite technical in- 
formation to perform all the duties enu-- 
merated, he rarely has the training, the ex- 
perience, and the facilities necessary to per- 
form this work efficiently. To have the work 
done as it should be done requires an agency 
which gives its whole time to the perform- 
ance of such duties, as a trust company 
does. 


The Crusade Against Losing Bank Accounts 


By O. Howard Wolfe 
Cashier Philadelphia National Bank 


ECENTLY I had the superintendent of 
our building, who also takes care of our 
purchasing department, make me up a com- 
parative record of costs in 1900 and in 1925. 
The conditions shown are somewhat alarm- 
ing, and should be of interest to every 
banker whether you own or rent your own 
building; whether you supply your own 
light and heat and thus pay directly for 
overhead expenses; or whether you use a 
public service corporation and pay indirectly. 
These rising costs would give us no con- 
cern if we, let us say, were in the shoe man- 
ufacturing business. Instead of charging 
$3.50 a pair, as they did in 1900, we would 
charge $10 or $12 a pair. We happen to be 
bankers, and we are still lending and invest- 
ing our funds at the same or lower rate than 
we received in 1900. 

What is to be done about it? 
charge higher rates? Either statute or eco- 
nomic laws forbid. Are we to refuse to 
continue to serve our patrons? The ethics 
and nature of our profession compel us to 
provide banking facilities for all who have 
any legitimate reason to claim our services. 
Fortunately, there is left to us not only the 
most practicable way to offset the pressure 
of these constantly increasing costs, but also 
the best way. We must cut out unnecessary 
waste absolutely, and reduce the possibility 
‘t loss, so far as losses can be reduced. 

What are some of the customs and prac- 

es we have permitted to develop un- 


Are we to 





checked, and which cause a large part of 
available loss? There are several, and I shalE 
name only the more important ones. Lack 
of restrictions governing small checking ac- 
counts; paying more than 2 per cent. or 24%4 
per cent. on active or checking accounts;: 
paying interest on ledger rather than upon 
collected balances; permitting checking 
against uncollected funds; permitting de- 
positors to carry maximum so-called savings 
accounts at 4 per cent. and minimum bal- 
ances in checking accounts. 

There are other customs, not quite so 
universal, but sometimes more expensive, as 
follows: Furnishing specially prepared check 
books free of charge; carrying large 
amounts of cash for pay-roll purposes with- 
out any relation to the balance of the de- 
positor; having no rule or fixed policy with 
respect to the amount of balance a borrower 
should maintain. 

There is no doubt but that competition 
has been largely responsible for the contin- 
uation of these practices in the face of 
known losses. That much may be said in 
favor of competition as a beneficial influence, 
none of us will deny, but on the other 
hand, nothing can be said in favor of waste- 
ful competition that favors the depositor as 
against the borrower, or the customer of the 
bank as against the stockholder, when the 
customer is getting more service than he is 
legitimately entitled to. 




















AN interior view of the new building ot 
the Atlantic National Bank, Boston, 
planned by Thomas M. James Co., 
architects of Boston and New York. 


A para: 





The public space is floored with Travertine 
marble, the walls being of the same material. 
The counter screen, check desks, and fixtures 
are of handsome ornamented bronze. 
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Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York ; m 
Architects and Engineers 

We would be glad to help you solve your : st 

bank building problem ; c: 


Write us for booklet 


eda 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Eprror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








Statement Analysis and Preparation of Statements 





THE accompanying article is the third 

of a series by the Credit Editor on 
credit and credit department methods. 
In the April issue there was a discus- 
sion of two of the usual types of business 
organizations, i. e., the proprietorship 
and the partnership, along the line of 
the division of ownership. It was 
pointed out that the incidents entering 
into business are ordinarily management, 
capital and risk. There was a discus- 
sion as to how these incidents enter into 
the proprietorship and partnership, and 
how they are divisible. In the May issue, 
the corporate form of business organiza- 
tion was covered. It was shown that the 
incidents of management, capital and 
risk permitted of wide division. The 
various types of corporate securities were 
taken up—bonds, preferred stock and 
common stock, as regards their place in 
the financial structure of the corpora- 
tion, and the division of the incidents 
of business. The various types of these 
securities were taken up individually, and 
their salient features pointed out. 











T is not my intention to give a book- 

keeping course but, since every credit 

man should, at some time in his life, 
have been a bookkeeping student, and have 
some knowledge of accountancy, perhaps 
it would not be amiss to discuss the gen- 
eral features relating to the preparation of 
statements. 

Let us assume that a man or group of 
men are entering into business. They may 
do so in several ways, both as regards the 
make-up of the organization, i. e., proprietor- 
ship, firm and corporation, and the form of 
capital with which they start. The original 


capital may simply consist of cash, or it 
may include cash and property of various 
kiy If the capital is simply cash, they 
must set about to buy or rent a place in 
which to conduct the business, properly 
eq same, buy merchandise with which to 


begin, buy supplies, hire help, etc. If the 
capital includes other paid-in considerations 
of property, they must set about to pur- 
chase those things which are lacking. The 
business, therefore, has certain assets, the 
structure and nature of which will both 
change somewhat as the business progresses, 
and from the very day that the business is 
started, the expenses start. Merchandise is 
bought, debts are incurred, merchandise is 
made ready for sale and is sold, accounts 
and notes receivable appear on the books, 
other merchandise is bought, receivables are 
collected, money is borrowed and expenses 
paid, and so continues the income and outgo 
of money and merchandise. 

Brown, Jones and Smith decide to go into 
a wholesale business. Brown owns a store 
worth $38,000, mortgaged for $10,000, and 
equipment in same worth $7915, total— 
$35,915. In addition to this, he is to con- 
tribute $9085 in cash, and Jones and Smith 
are each to contribute $15,000 in cash. They 
purchase $41,610 worth of merchandise, pay- 
ing $18,604 cash, against same, and they 
also buy stationery and pay insurance for 
$984, and their position at the start of busi- 
ness January 1, 1923, is as follows: 


BROWN, JONES & SMITH, INC. 


Condition January 1, 1923 








ASSETS 

Cash i saandcslcdesshanievacsenmeameaceuasansanlbiad $ 19,497 
BWROrChHaAMiWS  ...--ceccrecce-o0csses adonidltail -. 41,610 
Prepaid expenses . SESE SEN 2 984 
Fe ' 38,000 
Furniture and fixtures .............-.00..-+--ccessesee 7,915 

$180,006 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable $ 23,006 
Mortgage ................- Jon 10,000 
Capital stock. .................... siciessabdindianediase 

$180,006 
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™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


‘Jee 3: ct. 1988 















Ten Boston Offices 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA Havana,Cusa 





European ‘Representative 
24, OLD Broap St., Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New Eng- 

land business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct 
collection facilities throughout this sec- 
tion, we aftord quickest and best service. 
Correspondence invited. 


CAPITAL $20,000,000 


SuRPLUS $20,000,000 


Resources $370,000,000 
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HIS new building 

of the Home Sav- 

ings Bank of White 
Plains, N. Y., is Italian 
Renaissance design, 
bringing the entrance 
out prominently by a 
large archway. The in- 
terior layout is arranged 
to combine convenience 
for customers with com- 
fort for employees. The 
officers are so located 
as to be in close touch 
with both the public 
and the working force. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street 


The books of account are kept showing 
all income and revenue to the business, all 
assets of the business, all liabilities of the 
business and all moneys paid out by the 
Each item of income and expense 
as well as each asset and liability item has 
a place in the ledger. To these ledger ac- 
counts are posted, from the books of orig- 
inal entry, the various items relating to each 
particular ledger account, with the result 
that the ledger accounts show the amount of 
income or expense for the period since last 
closing, and assets or liabilities at any date 
properly classified under each head. This is 
not true of items requiring inventories, such 
‘is merchandise, supplies, etc. and, as the 
ordinary system of bookkeeping does not 
provide for the charging of the merchandise 
account with the cost value of the mer- 
‘landise sold, when sold, it is necessary to 
take a physical inventory of the merchandise 
on hand in order to establish the status of 
this item and other items of a similar nature. 
-\ system to show inventory on hand at any 


business. 


New York 


time would be a perpetual inventory system 
but due to the fact that the merchandise 
fluctuates in value from time to time, and is 
subject to certain shrinkage by breakage, 
soiling, theft, etc., most people do not go to 
the trouble and detail involved in keeping a 
perpetual inventory record but merely keep 
a record of sales and of purchases and then 
take a physical inventory to determine what 
they have left. This is also true of the 
similar items mentioned, supplies, station- 
ery, etc. 


The Trial Balance 


Brown, Jones & Smith, Inc., have now 
been in business a year and it is decided 
to close the books, take a physical inventory 
and determine the status of the company’s 
affairs and the results of the year’s opera- 
tions. All of the ledger accounts are closed 
off and balanced and the balances of the 
various ledger accounts are set up in the 
following form, known as a trial balance: 


104% 















THE VENTILATING 


Eeegeee Costs 20% Less—Tests Show 


intake serves, with higher 
efficiency, the same purpose 
as the nostril in the human 
breathing system, It re- 
moves by impingement 97% 
of all dust, soot and bacteria 
from the air before reaching 
the interior of the building. 
Send for bulletins offered 


below. 














THE MICROGRAPH on the 
left shows the objectionable con- 
tent of ordinary city air. The mi- 
crograph at the right shows the 
result after this air has passed 
through a Reed Air Filter. Over 
97°} of the dust, soot and bac- 
teria has been removed. 








For clean air at 
least cost, look for 
Reed Air trade mark 





REED CLEAN AIR 


THE BRIDGES ART MUSEUM of San 
Diego, California, recently conducted com- 
parative tests to enable them to obtain the air 
filter possessing the highest degreeof efficiency. 
The Reed Air Filter was selected — three 
points of its superiority being: 

(1) Consistently higher efficiency in dust 

removal 

(2) 50% more air at same resistance 

(3) 40% less resistance at same capacity 
Conclusive evidence, therefore, that by the use 
of Reed Air Filters you obtain cleaner air at 
less cost—for the reduced resistance in Reed 
equipment represents savings of 20% to 256 
in the power required to operate the blower. 
Send for any or all of the bulletins listed below. 
Learn how easily and economically Reed Air 
Filters can be installed in any ventilating 
system, old or new. 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 
225 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Reed Air 


rr 


TRACE MARK 
filters win 





Send for any or all of these free bulletins, mentioning 
the use of Reed Air Filters you may have in mind: 
No. 106—How Reed Air Filters Work; No. 107—Data, Tests and 
Specitications; No. 108— Use in Ventilation of Buildings; No. 109 

—Use in waaeenans eontet Apparatus; No. 110—Protection 


for Air Compresso: 
Operations, etc. 





—For Bacterial Control, Chemical 


No. 
re(REED "AIR. FILTERS—made under patents of 


May 16, 1922, Feb. 12, 1924, Nov. 18, 1924, Other patents pending.) 
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Modern Banks with Modern Vaults 


N banks designed by the country’s fcremost 

bank architects, the beautiful structures house 
vaults in which are combined the most formid- 
able methods of protection known. The massive 
door on vault walls of indifferent strength is not 
sufhicient —walls, floor and roof must be equally 
as strong as the door. There must be no weak 
spots. 
The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault Rein- 
forcement has been proved by the Federal 
Reserve Tests at Sandy Hook to be the most 
effective vault protection known to science. It 
is so flexible of design that it is adapted to the 
smallest as well as the largest vaults—giving 





The First National Bank, Blairsville, Pa. 


ll greater protection per dollar of cost than any 
County other type of reinforcement. 

rus ses 
East Our authoritative handbook on modern bank vault 
x design gladly sent for the asking. Write for it. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co., 


Representatives in all principal cities 


DENNISON and HERONS, Archiscct 2741 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BROWN, JONES & SMITH, INC. are really not closed at that time, the trial 
Trial Balance, December 31, 1923 balance being taken merely to prove the 
Casi cc ee correctness of the entries and postings to the 
Notes receivable ........... : 5,904 i i i 
Accounts receivable. ..... 48,311 date of its taking. It is not of great value 
iteal estate and buildin 38,000 to the credit man. From it he can get an 
Furniture and fixtures ...... 7,915 . ‘ 
Merchandise January 1, 19 41,610 idea as to how sales are progressing, what 
aan a werdhtencnstonale os a the company owes, and what it has in the 
Insurance .... a 325 , i i 
cee wake "49,000 way of cash and accounts as against its 
ome salaries ........... . 3,906 current debts, but due to the inventory fea- 
Salesmens’ salaries .. 5,60 : sa 
jj! a, Sees ture, it does not show the condition of the 
+> tae and other salaries.. sees business or whether it is making or losing 
Heat Se eee ie 425 money. 
axes on real 560 ‘ 
ivertising .... eee 164 
PON ALIONS «..-..esceeeeneeee eek 65 Profit and Loss Statement 
ul debts ...... niecesenian wan 497 
iscellaneous ...... ae io 458 “ 
otes payable, banks eben $ 32,008 Brown, Jones & Smith, Inc. have had 
ounts payable, mds Seabee 28,902 P P ° . 
wae ee aes tnenae 10,000 physical inventories taken on the basis of 
 Aengueleacuseches ofa'90; + cost or market, whichever was lower as of 
on purchas ee 10,618 December 31, 1923, and have figured unex- 
. ete, on sales se | 21,349 * pired insurance and prepaid items as 
$387,421 $387,421 follows: 
It will be noted from the foregoing trial Merehendine inventery - eocecosiennonse seceeemeee 6, TOR 
} . ° e Stationery ....... snemninenpcenen ~ 
lance that closing inventories are not supplies . a 25 
Unexpired im8urancee .............---0-0--ceeeeeneesesenene 140 


hown and that it is merely a transcript of 
‘he balances of the various ledger accounts. Using these inventories and the trial bal- 
trial balance is usually taken at the end ance, the following profit and loss statement 
‘ each month, although the ledger accounts is prepared: 
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BROWN, JONES & SMITH, INC. 


Profit and loss statement for the year ending December 31, 192 
Gross sales 5 in a la a a $234,9 
Less discounts, returns and allowances .... 21 
Net sales . 2 31 
Less: cost of goods sold 
2 


Inventory 1/1/23 
Purchases for year 

Less discounts, etc. 
Less inventory 12/31/25 


Gross profit .. 


Less general, selling and administration expenses: 


Officers’ salaries 

Office salaries . 

Salesmens’ salaries 
Salesmens’ commissions 
Shipping and other salaries . 
Stationery and printing 
Supplies . mean 
Insurance ......... 

Light 
Heat doeniianniiaadiedeae econ 
‘Taxes on real est 
Advertising 
Donations . 
Miscellaneous 











Operating profits .................... 
sess charges against income: 
Bad debts s wa 
Reserve for depreciation 
Reserve for Federal taxes 


Net income 
Surplus 1/1/23 


Total an ve 
Dividends payable 1/15/24 . 


Surplus 12/31/23 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the profit and loss statement is a statement 
showing income and expenditures for a given 
period, with the resultant loss or gain for 
that period. The period of time covered 
varies to meet the desires of the company. 
It is the basis of valuation of merchandise 
that largely determines the extent of the 
gain or the loss and if the credit man can 
fully appreciate this fact and the impor- 
tance of it he will not care to accept state- 
ments without a definite knowledge as to the 
basis of valuation of merchandise. In draw- 
ing up interim balance sheets, between the 
regular dates of taking physical inventory, 
based on some monthly trial balance, it is 
often customary to estimate the merchandise 
on hand on the basis of a certain margin 
of gross profit. That is, a merchant will 
take an average of his gross profit for sev- 
eral years, or even just take a certain per- 
centage for it and having all other items will 
figure out a profit and loss statement and 
a balance sheet. By reviewing the above 
one can readily appreciate how this is done. 
Others may simply estimate or guess the 
amount on hand. No method of estimating 
merchandise is desirable from the credit 
man’s standpoint. Even the physical in- 











....$188,364 
10,618 











Seine bciebescensheammicsenedintte $ 19,00 
3,99 
=" BA 
59 
3. 998 
904 
133 
198 
425 
55 
154 
65 
453 29,392 
$1 1 
$ 497 
1,308 
1,900 4,205 
$ 11,308 
oo 
$ 11,308 
4,59 
ib slciiihicihmabaciaoal $ 303 


ventory, with its uncertainties as to valua- 
tion, etc. is none too accurate. 


What the Balance Sheet Reflects 


It is not uncommon to hear someone refer 
to the balance sheet improperly. To hear 
some speak, one would get an idea that it 
covered a period of time. Such is not the 
case. The balance sheet simply reflects the 
condition of the business as of the particular 
day and minute that the books were closed 
and inventory taken. The condition could 
be greatly different the day before or the 
day after. The day before the company 
might have owed heavily, but had a good 
sized cash item which was largely disbursed 
to reduce their debt, or they could discount 
receivables using the funds thus received to 
reduce direct liabilities and simply show 
such discounts as a contingent debt, etc. 
After issuing the balance sheet the company 
could increase its debt considerably, borrow 
up its bank lines, increase its trade debt; 
it could declare a dividend; it could take 
in merchandise held for a future season, set 
up the debt therefor, etc. It is evident, 
therefore, that the balance sheet simply pi¢- 
tures the company’s position as of the par- 
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ticular day and time that it was taken from 
the books. Follows the December 31, 1923, 
balance sheet of Brown, Jones & Smith, Inc., 
taken from the trial balance, closing inven- 
tories and profit and loss statement above: 


BROWN, JONES & SMITH, INC. 
Balance Sheet December 31, 1923 


ASSETS 
lati nscccsneabesiemanancibécnensabncesanninntaintesannnicenaansatnatate $ 5,806 
Ne ‘tes receivable ......... ,904 
Accounts receivable 48,311 





Merchandise  .......-----c-seeeseee---++- iene .. 50,709 








Real estate and buildings ... 38,000 
Furniture and fixtures ......... sa 7,915 
Prepaid EXPeNSeS, CLC. .....-.-----e--ceeeceeeeeseneetene 273 
$156,918 
LIABILITIES 

Notes payable, DAMKS ........0.....ccccccccccoccccocsees —# 28,000 
Accounts payable, merchandise 28,902 
Reserve for taxes ............. ae 1,900 
Reserve for dividends ..... 4,500 
Mortgages wai 10,000 
Re s. for de prec iation 1,808 
Capital stock ............ 75,000 

OS eee 6,808 
$156,918 


By a careful persual of the foregoing, 
without my dwelling on any methods of 
bookkeeping or the details involved in the 
proper recording of transactions, the reader 
will readily realize the distinguishing fea- 
tures between the trial balance, the balance 
sheet, and the profit and loss statement. 
One is able to get an idea of how they are 
prepared, the sources of information sup- 
plying the essential data and such an under- 
standing is necessary in order for one to be 
able to properly interpret their meaning. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is a trial balance? 

2. What additional data are necessary to 
have in connection with the trial balance in 
order to prepare a balance sheet? 

3. Does the balance sheet cover a period 
of time? 

4. Does the profit and loss statement cover 
1 period of time? 

5. Of what value is the trial balance to 
the credit man? 

6. Could a company’s records be such that 
a balance sheet could be drawn on very short 


notice? 





Questions and answers on bank 
redit problems follow as usual and 
ill continue each month. 











i | 7 HE organization of Dietz, 
il Pennell & Jordan offers Interior 
uipment Engineering Service to 


Banks & Architects. 


This specialized service includes 
the developing of practical and 
economical plans for the efficient 
operation of Banks. 


Dietz, Pennell & Jordan 
Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of 
Banks will be sent on request 














QUESTION: We would appreciate your 
furnishing us with your opinion, as to 
whether or not capital stock is, in a final 
sense of the word, liability or account- 
ability—C. W. H. 


Answer: I am not just clear as fo what 
you intend the term “accountability” to 
mean but would say that capital stock: 
cannot be construed as a liability, and there— 
fore, in the sense you intend, must be ac- 
countability. Capital stock, as well as sur- 
plus or undivided profits, represents the 
owners’ equity in the business. Capital 
stockholders are the owners of the busi- 
ness, and cannot be construed in the reak 
sense of the word as creditors of the busi- 
ness. To draw a difference between liability 
and stock, it is evident that when a bond is 
read it stipulates a definite indebtedness om 
the part of the company as contrasted to a 
share of stock which is merely a represen- 
tation of ownership. Ownership carries the 
risks and hazards of the business, and comes 
after all creditors or liabilities of the busi- 
ness. 
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more than 2000 Bank | 
NATIONAL crane | 
- ugnout the 





United States. | 


We invite you to investigate 
our complete facilities for 
handling out-of-town business. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


CONVENTION DATES 


New York—at Ithaca, June 22-24. 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, September 28-October 1. 

Association of Bank Women—at Atlantic 
City, September 28-October 1. 


EQUITABLE TRUST’S PARIS OFFICE 
OPENS WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


The Paris Office of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York has recently opened 
a women’s department offering a complete 
banking service for women residing or 
traveling abroad and designed to meet all 
needs of the bank’s women clients. The de- 
partment includes a complete travel and 
tourist service in charge of specialists 
through whom itineraries can be planned 
and arrangements made for continental 
trips. 


W. C. BAKER ADVANCED BY 
GUARANTY TRUST 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Walter C. Baker as assistant trust officer at 
its Madison avenue office. 


\DELSON MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York, has 
mnounced the appointment of Louis C. 
\delson as vice-president of that institution. 

rior to his connection with the Manufac- 

‘rs Trust, Mr. Adelson was manager of 





the Havana agency of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, having been for five years 
before that deputy governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


NEW YORK AUDITORS OPEN 
NEWARK OFFICE 


McArdle, Djorup & McArdle, accountants 
and auditors, specializing in system installa- 
tions for financial institutions have an- 
nounced the opening of an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Newark, 
New Jersey, under the management of 
Charles E. Hammett. 


PHILLIPS MADE DIRECTOR OF 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL 


William A. Phillips a senior partner of 
Dillon, Reed & Co., New York, has been 
elected a director of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Phillips is the 
thirty-third director to be elected to the 
Chemical Board in the 110 years since the 
bank’s founding. 


DILLON A DIRECTOR NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


Clarence Dillon of the investment bank- 
ing house of Dillon, Read & Co., has 
recently been appointed a director of the 
National Park Bank of New York. 


GOTHAM MERGER APPROVED 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Gotham National Bank of New York 
the terms previously arranged by directors 
for the sale of the bank’s stock to the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New York 
were approved. 

The stockholders of the Manufacturers 
Trust at a recent meeting approved the 
proposal of the directors to increase the 
capital stock from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 








JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 





ACCOUNTS INVITED 


PULL ULLAL LLL LLL LULL LLL LLL LA LEK LL LL 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





CLARENCE E,. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBEKT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 





Saul VHINHNNIMIALAUNNAHHUTLUULLUUUUUUHUL A 





in connection with the acquisition of the 
Gotham Bank and of the Fifth National 
Bank whose stockholders have also approved 
the sale of the bank’s stock to the Manufac- 
turers Trust. 


WALTER FREW TAKES TRIP 
ABROAD ; 
Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York, recently sailed 
on a two months’ trip to England and 
France. 





WALTER E. FREW 
President Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
who recently sailed for Europe 
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NEW SYSTEM OF CLEARING 
FOREIGN CHECKS 


A new system of clearing foreign checks 
which will do away with messenger service 
and reduce the time required to exchange 
credits has been inaugurated by downtown 
New York banks. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has turned over to a number of banks a 
room in the new Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, where three times a day two repre- 
sentatives from each bank will meet to ex- 
change foreign checks. Under the former 
system a large number of messengers were 
kept busy carrying the checks around from 
bank to bank. 

The new system is similar to that of the 
clearing house except that instead of ex- 
changing debits the banks exchange credits 
in foreign exchange; checks payable to in- 
stead of checks drawn on our exchange. The 
system has been named the “Foreign Ex- 
change Collection,” and is being used by 
about thirty of the large Wall Street banks. 
This system was inaugurated by an organ- 
ization of junior bank officers. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN OPENS 
BRANCH OFFICE 


The National American Bank of New 
York opened a New York branch on May 1 
at First avenue and 72nd street. This is 
the first branch the National American has 
opened. 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND OF 
HARRIMAN BANK 


The directors of the Harriman National 
Bank of New York on May 21 declared a 
special dividend of 50 per cent. on the bank’s 
capital stock payable to the stockholders of 
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of a 
Real Bank 





Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


| Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


Old Enough—to apply to your 









bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. | 


Strong Enough—to offer the | 
basis of absolute confidence |} 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 











record. The bank’s announcement of this 
dividend stated that it was in consummation 
of the organization of the recently approved 
Harriman Securities Corporation. 


BANK DOUBLES CAPITAL STOCK 


Directors of the Associated Banking Cor- 
poration of New York which opened for 
business the early part of this year have 
voted to increase the capital stock of the 
institution from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


FORD'S NEW BANK ENTERS 
WALL STREET 


the Guardian Detroit Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit, of which latter institution Edsel 
Ford is a director, has announced the pur- 
chase of the investment banking house of 
Keane, Higbie & Company of New York. 

The following have been elected officers of 
the Guardian Detroit Company: Jerome E. 
J}. Keane, chairman; John C. Grier, presi- 
dent; Howard M. Smith, vice-president and 
Steuart L. Pittman, treasurer pro tem, and 
vice-president and secretary. 


BANKERS GUESTS OF STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change recently entertained about three 
hundred bankers from various sections of 
New York State at a conference which was 
held at the exchange for the purpose of 
giving bankers who handle investments in 
their respective communities first-hand in- 
formation as to the daily operations in the 
world’s leading security market. Officers of 
the stock exchange gave over their entire 
day to the visiting bankers, explaining the 
operations of the Exchange throughout their 
various phases. 

The bankers were addressed by E. H. H. 
Simmons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who pointed out that “it is mainly 
through the banks that securities come to be 
issued and listed on the exchange and also 
that funds can be found to carry them in 
the floating supply until they can be dis- 
tributed to the outright buyers and inves- 
tors of the land. On the other hand, bankers 
look to the stock exchange for a variety of 
indispensable services in corporate financing 
—for the maintenance of a ready, free and 
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Outstanding Reasons 
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Why you should first consider 


1st: 





2nd: 


3rd: 


4th: 


5th: 


Bank Vault. 


Over fifty years’ experience in 
manufacturing Bank Vaults, 
backed by the largest and best 
equipped Vault factory in the 
world ; 


Exclusive right to manufacture 
Bank Vaults of DONSTEEL — 
the only metal that cannot be 
penetrated by the oxy-acetylene 
torch or drill in a burglarious 
manner ; 


Mosler Patent Pick-proof Safe 
Deposit Locks, certified by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Chicago ; 

Steel Filing Safes and Counter 
Safes bearing the Chicago 
Underwriters’ best rating for 
fire protection ; 


Communicating Device— 
secret device whereby aid can 
be summoned immediately by 
anyone locked inside a Bank 
Vault. 


or obligation 


Largest Safe Works in the 


THE MOSLER SAFE C0. 


if you contemplate purchasing a 


Plans and specifications furnished without cost 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Nactories Hamilton, Ohio 


World 
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open market, for reliable quotations and for 
integrity of method in security dealings.” 


AMERICAN TRUST BUYS NEW 
PROPERTY 


The American Trust Company and the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company 
have purchased property at 285 Madison 
avenue adjoining their present offices. The 
company will improve this property with a 
modern office and bank building to conform 
with the building which it now occupies and 
which was recently extensively altered. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany which is affiliated with the American 
Trust Company plans to open a Bronx 
Office at 371-373 149th street, New York, 
according to a recent announcement of the 
company. The bank plans extensive altera- 
tions in the building in which its new office is 
to be located. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
LABOR BANK 


The Federation Bank of New York cele- 
brated its second anniversary on May 20. 

President Coolidge sent a message to 
Peter J. Brady, president of the bank, which 
is the largest union bank owned by the Fed- 
eration of Labor, stating that though it was 
impossible for him to be present on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary, he was very much 
interested in the work that the bank is doing 
as “it is another strong piece of evidence of 
a fact which anyone knows who makes an in- 
vestigation, that the people of this country 
own the property of the country. America 
is neither owned nor controlled by a few 
men who take a primitive view of the earn- 
ings of the poor.” 

A letter of congratulation was also re- 
ceived from Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, who also expressed his re- 
gret that he could not be present in person 
upon that occasion. 

Mr. Brady in announcing the growth in 
resources of the bank from $500,000 to $11,- 
078,828 in two years said: “We are now at 
the dawn of a new day for labor and we 
firmly believe as a result of our experience 
and influence also the dawn of a new era 
between the wage earners and their employ- 
ers and capital and labor.” 


NEW COMMERCIAL PAPER FIRM 


The Merchants & Manufacturers Trust, 
New York, a new concern which will deal 








COLLECTION 
ITEMS 


HE location of our Elk 

Street Market Branch, 
in the heart of the Whole- 
sale Fruit, Produce, Butter 
and Egg, Poultry and 
Grocery district insures 
prompt handling of collec- 
tion items to Buffalo 


Wholesalers. 
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in commercial paper, has recently been or- 
ganized. This new firm is associated with 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Securities 
Company of Chicago, which latter institu- 
tion has resources of $4,000,000. 

The president of the New York company, 
Arthur Greene, is also president of the 
Chicago company. 


POOR TO HEAD UPTOWN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At a recent meeting of the Uptown Bank- 
ers Association of New York, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, H. F. Poor, vice-president of the 
Garfield National Bank; vice-president, 
James M. Pratt, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company; chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive committee, Theodore Eetzler, presi- 
dent of the Fifth Avenue Bank; executive 
committee, J. C. Murray, assistant cashier 
of the Seaboard National Bank; W. F. H. 
Koelsch, president of the Netherlands Bank; 
P. G. Birckhead, Bank of America and H. A. 
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any of our offices. 


Atlanta Cleveland 
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Buffalo Dayton 
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Cincinnati Detroit 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Kansas City Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 
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Toronto, Canada 








Dunn, vice-president of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST OPENS 
NEW OFFICE 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York on May 4 opened a modern new 
banking structure at Grand street and Bush- 
wick avenue, Brooklyn. The new building will 
be occupied entirely by the Manufacturers 
Trust and will serve as the new location of 
the company’s Bushwick office. 

The building is of limestone and brick in 
modern Renaissance design. The bank has 
outside light from four sides. The walls 
and floors are Travertine and the finishing of 
Tavernelle marble and bronze. 


WINKLER APPOINTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF MOODY’S 


Dr. Max Winkler who originated and has 
for four years been manager of the foreign 
department of Moody’s Investors Service, 
New York, has been made a vice-president 
of the institution. He is editor of Moody’s 
rating book of foreign and American govern- 
ment securities. He will continue to supervise 
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Moody’s foreign service and will shortly sail 
for Europe to study conditions abroad. 


CAMERON ON STAFF OF FINANCIAL 
NEWS 

A. Guyot Cameron, formerly Professor of 
French Literature at Yale and Princeton, 
and for many years a student of interna- 
tional economic affairs, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the National Financial News, 
New York, as foreign affairs editor. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER A. I. B. 
ELECTIONS 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking at its annual meeting 
on May 14 elected the following members to 
the board of governors for the three-year 
term, 1925-1928: Horace W. Foster, Ameri- 
can Trust Company; Richard W. Hill, na- 
tional secretary, American Institute of 
Banking; Henry R. Johnston, Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company; 
Harry A. Merritt, First National Bank of 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Ernest T. Love, Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Frederick C. Metz, Bank of New 
York and Trust Company; B. E. Schultz, 
New York Stock Exchange; A. C. Ten Eyck, 





















































Coming to Buffalo ? 


Are any of your customers coming to Buftalo 
or to Niagara Falls this year? If they are, send 

. 4 - ’ 
them to the Marine Trust Company. 
shall be glad to serve them and show them 
every courtesy on your behalf. 


MARINE 


TRUST COMPANY 
of Buffalo 


Resources over 


One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 





We 


























Equitable Trust Company; Joseph J. 
Tuohig, Hanover National Bank, and Ed- 
ward Vanderpoel, National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

The chapter presented a watch t» Louis 
H. Ohlrogge of the National fark Bank, 
retiring treasurer, in recognition of his serv- 
ices since 1914. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE-PACIFIC 
BANK MERGER’ 


Directors of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and the Pacific Bank, both of 
New York, approved on May 21 plans for 
consolidation of the two institutions under 
the name of the American Exchange-Pacific 
National Bank. The boards of directors of 
the two institutions will constitute the new 
board and all offices of the Pacific Bank 
will continue under the same staff of officers. 

Louis L. Clarke, president of the Ameri- 

Exchange National Bank, said in a 
statement to stockholders that the merger 
would probably be effective about August 1. 

rhe American Exchange National Bank 
has been established for eighty-seven years 


and during that time has carried on its busi- 
ness from one central office. 

The Pacific Bank was founded in 1850 and 
is a state bank with four branches. 

The new consolidated institution will 
have capital, surplus and undivided profits 
totalling approximately $20,000,000. It is 
announced that there will be no changes in 
personnel and that the main office of the 
consolidated institution will continue to be 
at 128 Broadway. 

The consolidation will be completed by in- 
creasing the capital stock of the American 
Exchange from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000. 
This increase will consist of 25,000 shares of 
additional stock at the par value of $100 
per share. Resources of the American Ex- 
change National Bank are $189,265,700 and 
of the Pacific Bank $46,562,000. The two 
institutions have been very closely associated 
for a number of years during which time the 
American Exchange has had a controlling 
interest in the affairs of the Pacific Bank. 

O. H. Cheney is president of the Pacific 
Bank. He was New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks from 1909 to 1911, accept- 
ing the presidency of the Pacific Bank in 
the latter year. 











E. B. HARSHAW 


Cashier Grove City National Bank, Grove City, Pa., 
retiring president Pennsylvania*Bankers 
Association 


O. HOWAR!I) WOLFE 


Cashier Philadelphia National Bank, one of the 
speakers at the recent Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


Pennsylvania Bankers Convention 


Harshaw Sees Good Outlook for Business, But Warns Against 
Menace of ‘Taxation 


r I NHE thirty-first annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 

City, New Jersey, May 20-22, was attended 

by nearly 700 representatives cf Pennsyl- 

The convention was addressed 

B. Harshaw, 

president of the association and cashier of 

the Grove City National Bank, Grove City, 

Pa. Mr. Harshaw’s address was of a very 

optimistic nature. He pointed out that con- 

ditions throughout the country are funda- 
mentally sound, merchants and manufac- 
turers are not overstocked, labor is fairly 
well employed, farmers are buying conserv- 
atively and the outlook for a steady business 
at a fair profit is good. The menace of 
taxation is the only dark spot that Mr. 

Harshaw sees on the horizon. He remarked 

that Secretary Mellon, in pointing the way 

to tax reduction, had rendered a very val- 
uable service to business, but the situation 
would be much better if Congress should see 


vania banks. 
at the opening session by FE. 
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fit to take Mr. Mellon’s advice and adjust 
taxation along more economic lines. Mr. 
Harshaw said further, regarding taxation: 

“Business men and organizations have 
been too reticent in expressing a demand for 
lifting the present burden of taxation from 
the shoulders of trade and industry. This is 
an issue of greatest weight, if our business 
is to go forward. It is certainly time to 
impress the needs of business upon our law 
making bodies.” 

Mr. Harshaw praised President Coolidge’s 
policy of economy and commended it as an 
example that can well be followed in every 
state, community and municipality and 
especially, he added, in Pennsylvania where 
the present state indebtedness is very high. 

At the opening session, addresses were de- 
livered by the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees of the association. The speakers 
included E. E. Shields, chairman of the 
Blue Sky Committee; Hon. Edward J. Fox; 
chairman of Committee on Banking Code; 
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E. P. PASSMORE 


President Bank of North America and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, retiring member of the executive coun- 
cil, Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


John G. Reading, chairman of Legislative 
Committee; W. S. McKay, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Development; Alex 
Dunbar, chairman Budget Committee and 
Special Committee on Amendment of the 
Constitution; Clark Hammond, chairman of 
Committee on Technical Information; Paul 
Detwiler, chairman of Committee on Educa- 
tion; Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, chairman Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade; the Hon. L. T. 
McFadden, chairman Robert Morris Me- 
morial Committee and Prof. L. F. Graber, 
(epartment of agronomy, University of 
Wisconsin. 
The session closed with a meeting of mem- 
hers of the American Bankers Association. 
Among other addresses delivered at the 
onvention were “Immigration and_ the 
Population Problem of the World” by Prof. 
Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York Uni- 
‘sity; “Taxation in Philadelphia,” by the 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds; “The 
Crusade Against the Losing Account,” by 
() Howard Wolfe, cashier of Philadelphia 
\«tional Bank, and “Tightening up our 
king Machinery” by Craig B. Hazle- 


fine er ‘ 
iicers of the association for the ensuing 





E. E. SHIELDS 


Assistant cashier Franklin National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, retiring chairman Blue Sky Committee, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


year were elected as follows: president, 
George W. Reily, president Harrisburg 
Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; vice- 
president, Clark Hammond, vice-president 
Columbia National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, C. F. Zimmerman, treasurer, 
Lebanon County Trust Company, Lebanon, 
Pa.; and treasurer, P. T. Davis, treasurer 
Clearfield Trust Company, Clearfield, Pa. 

The following resolutions were among 
those adopted by the convention: 

Resolved, That we express our hearty ap- 
proval of the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent to Congress that the Federal estate tax 
be repealed. 

Resolved, That since the prosperity of the 
country so largely depends upon low and 
equable Federal income taxes, including sur- 
taxes, we urge the senators and the con- 
gressmen of Pennsylvania to support the 
efforts of the Administration to reduce taxa- 
tion on a scientific rather than a partisan 
basis. 

Resolved, That we urge the repeal of the 
gift tax as an unwarranted interference with 
the personal affairs of the individual in the 
guise of taxation and as an improper basis 
of taxation. 
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It has the largest circulation of any English language 
daily in the Far East. 


It has more than double the combined paid circulation 


of all the other English language dailies in Japan. 


It has its own exclusive correspondents at all impor- 
tant centers in the Far East. 


It has its own direct cable news service from the 
United States and Europe, and also receives every 
reliable news service available in the Far East. 


It carries the largest volume of paid advertising of 
any daily, vernacular or foreign, in Japan. 


It is read by the most influential people in Japan, 


Korea, North China and Siberia. 


It is edited and published by B. W. Fleisher, who 
also publishes The Trans-Pacific Weekly. 


American Office 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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New York connections. 


Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
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Banking and Trust 


sive banks and trust companies is offered by 
this Company to financial institutions seeking 


Inquiries welcomed 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
Main Office: 55 Cedar St., New York 


Branches : 


the needs of progres- 


Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
125th St. at 8th Ave. 














NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND 
DROVERS INCREASE 


Stockholders of the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank of New York recently voted 
an increase in capital from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 


The Industrial Acceptance Corporation of 
New York, which finances the sale of Stude- 
baker cars on time payments, reports the 
net earnings for the quarter ended March 
31, 1925 as $212,984 compared with $140,627 
for the corresponding period of the previous 
Vvear. 


BANK OF AMERICA WILL MOVE 
INTO NEW QUARTERS 


‘he Bank of America, New York, is oc- 
cupying a section of its new building which 
is being erected on the block front 
bounded by Wall, William and Pine streets. 
The work of the demolition of the bank’s 
a quarters has begun but the main 

-king floors will be occupied for a period 

several weeks longer. The clerical 


departments of the bank have already 
moved. ‘Toward the latter part of June the 
departments on the main banking floors will 
also be transferred to the main building and 
the demolition of the old structure will be 
carried to completion within a short period 
after this. 

The Bank of America plans to have its 
new building completely finished by May 
1926, according to present estimates. 


& 
New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 


CONVENTION DATE 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks—at Poland Springs, Me., June 17-19. 


SAVINGS BANKERS TO MEET 
IN MAINE 


The sixth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
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First National Bank, 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


VIEW of the building 

recently completed for 
the First National Bank of 
Saugerties, N. Y. The bank 
occupies the whole building. 
which is of limestone with the 
highest possible class of equip- 
ment throughout. 


The building was planned 
and erected under the 
supervision of 


Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


¢c Architects and Bank Engineers 


19 West 44th Street New York 
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will be held in Poland Springs, Maine, June 
17 to 19. Three sessions will be included 
in the program. The first session will be 
devoted to “Mutual Savings Bank Adminis- 
trative Policies,” the second to “Extension 
of Field of Investment for Savings Banks,” 
and the third to matters relating to the de- 
velopment of savings bank service. 

Familiar forms of convention programs, 
it is announced, will be discarded this year 
and open forums will replace the formal 
reading of papers. 


OLD COLONY TAKES OVER 
PILGRIMS TRUST 


Announcement has been made that the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston has 
arranged for the purchase of the entire 
stock of the Pilgrims Trust Company of that 
city amounting to $200,000. The Pilgrims 
Trust which has deposits of about $700,000 
succeeded to the business of the First State 
Bank of Boston early in 1925. 


NEW BUILDING FOR UNION 
SAVINGS 


The Thomas M. James Company, bank 
architects, Boston, are awarding contracts 
for the construction of a new building for 
the Union Institution. for Savings at the 
corner of Tremont and LaGrange streets, 
Boston. The new structure will be a bank 
and office building of ten stories, built of 
steel and concrete and faced with limestone. 
The banking rooms will be fitted up in mod- 
ern style and in accordance with the latest 
developments in improved bank architecture. 


JOSEPH C. ALLEN BECOMES VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN TRUST 


Joseph C. Allen, Commissioner of Banks 
of Massachusetts, has resigned that office to 
become vice-president and a director of the 
American Trust Company of Boston. Mr. 
Allen has served as bank commissioner 
under three Massachusetts Governors, Calvin 
Coolidge, Channing H. Cox and Alvan T. 
Fuller. It is said that after President 
Coolidge became Vice-President of the Unit- 
ed States he stated that of all the appoint- 
ments he had made during his two terms as 
Governor of Massachusetts he was most 
proud of the naming of Mr. Allen as bank 
commissioner. Governor Fuller recently ap- 
pointed Mr. Allen for a third term with the 
understanding that he have the privilege of 
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, June withdrawing to private life at an early date. 
cluded : Within the first six months of his admin- 
vill be f istration as commissioner of banks, Mr. 
niinis- Allen closed four Boston trust companies 
ension and closed a fifth banking institution within 
anks,” the next few months. He then restored the 
he de- faith of the people in the banks by insisting 
that every bank be guided by men of high 
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Trust Company of Boston 


; E. F. SHANBACKER 
character and recognized banking ability, : 
and that their business be made to comply President 
strictly with all legal requirements. 
Mr. Allen was a member of the special 
commission on banking laws which followed 
the closing of the trust companies. As a re- 


sult of his work the banking laws were made 
nwre stringent and several important laws 
ilded to the statute books. 
IIBRARIANS TO MEET IN 
MASSACHUSETTS TI 
‘he Special Libraries Association and the 


England Library Association are to r . 
their annual meeting at Swampscott, h | d | h 
sy June 22 to 27. Miss Margaret l d € p 1d 
olds, librarian of the First Wisconsin 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention | 























National Bank of Milwaukee and chairman 
of the financial group has announced the fol- 
lowing program of speakers and their sub- 
jects for the addresses of this particular 
group: Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh, librarian, 
Standard Statistics Company, New York, 
“Obscure and Sometimes Occasional Sources 
on the Stock Market and Stocks and 
Bonds;” Roy G. Bergengren, Credit Union 










Hare & Chase, Inc. 
Automobile Finance 
300 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


The name Hare & Chase has 
fifty-eight years of business 
prestige behind it 
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National Extension Bureau, Boston, “Credit 
Unions.” 

The following four-minute speakers have 
been announced: Miss Ruth G. Nichols, li- 
brarian Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago; 
Miss Sue W. Uchter, librarian Continental 
and Commercial Banks, Chicago; Miss K. 
Dorothy Ferguson, librarian Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco; Miss Alice Scheck, librarian 
First National Bank, Los Angeles. 


EDWIN A. STONE HONORED 


Edwin A. Stone formerly of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, Boston, and for more than 
forty years secretary of the Bank Officers 
Association of the City of Boston was re- 
cently given the title of secretary emeritus 
at the annual meeting of the association 
which was attended by 1500 members. Mr. 
Stone was recently compelled to relinquish 
his duties with the association on account of 
illness. He is one of the six organizers of 
the association. 


BANK CASHIERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bank Cashiers Association of Massa- 
chusetts held in Boston the following officers 
were elected: president Henry G. Adams, 
Marlboro; vice-presidents, Earle I. Foster, 
Lynn and George F. Hall, Quincy; treas- 
urer, Joseph B. Ross, Wellesley; and secre- 
tary, Elbert H. Barnett, Salem. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


Announcement has been made that the 
name of Bull Brothers Company of Boston 
and New York has been changed to the 
American Founders Trust. The company 
states that this change has been made on 
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account of the desirability of enlarging the 
plans and scope of its business and in keep- 
ing with the necessary change of business 
policy incidental thereto. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOSTON 


The stock of the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston sold at auction on May 6 at 
3261, an advance of 233, points since the 
last sale. The Merchants is now one of the 
highest selling stocks in New England. 


WITHERELL AND NEWCOMB 
ADVANCED 


Arthur B. Witherell has been elected 
treasurer of the Hampshire County Trust 
Company of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and a new office has been created by the 
board, that of manager of the savings de- 
partment, to which latter office Harold R. 
Newcomb has been elected. 


SUMMARY OF BANKING PROFITS 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has 
published a summary of the operating costs 
and profits of member banks in New Eng- 
land for the year 1924. Banks are grouped 
in this summary according to their size and 
the character of their business. Sources of 
material used by the Federal Reserve Bank 
in compiling this report have been condensed 
from data filed with the bank in the ordinary 
course of business, namely, semi-annual re- 
ports of earnings and dividends, and the 
periodical reports of condition, furnished to 
the Comptroller of the Currency by national 
banks and to the Federal Reserve Board by 
member trust companies. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK SEES 
IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 
SENTIMENT 
rhe current New England letter of the 
First National Bank of Boston says that: 
“While business has not come up to the 
exaggerated expectations of the first of the 
year it is now becoming apparent that a 
substantial volume of goods has been pro- 
duced and distributed. For the first four 
months of this year new records were estab- 
lished in the production of pig iron, rubber 
tiles, silk, newsprint paper, while motor 
vehicle output was the second highest on 
record. Conspicuous exceptions to this 
marked activity, however, have been the cur- 
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tailed operations in the woolen, cotton and 
leather industry, resulting from _ style 
changes and high costs. As these are the 
three leading industries in New England it 
is not unnatural that the dealings in these 
lines should produce more of the feeling of 
depression in this section than general con- 
ditions warrant.” 


& 
Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Robert Morris Associates—at Washington, 
D. C., June 8-11. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Washington, D. C., June 8-13. 

Virginia—at Hot Springs, June 18-20. 

Country Banks of Georgia—at Savannah, 
June 17-19. 

West Virginia—at Wheeling, June 25-26. 


BANKERS’ NATIONAL WHERE-U 
BEE GOLF TOURNAMENT TO BE 
PLAYED IN JULY 


Last year there was held for the first time 
a golf tournament between bankers in which 
they played against one another, but on 
their own courses. The idea of the invita- 
tion golf tournament conducted by mail 
was originated by Staples & Staples, Inc. 
of Richmond, Va. and proved so successful 
that a second tournament will be held in 
July of 1925 with more and better prizes 
and several new features added. 

It has been called the “Bankers’ National 
Where-U-Bee Golf Tournament” because 
the contestants play on their own home 
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EXPERIENCE — Over 
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courses or, if on vacation, on the course 
where they happen to be. 

There are no limits to the number of 
rounds which may be played provided they 
are all played between July 1 and 31 and 
are played on the same course. 

The contestant selects the lowest score 
made on each of the nine or eighteen holes 
during July. The score card submitted, 
therefore, will be a composite score of all 
the rounds played from which a score is se- 
lected. 

For this purpose special score cards will 
be furnished by Staples & Staples to any 
banker who requests them. Last year the 
first prize of a silver cup was won by 
Walton Holmes, Jr., assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., for a selected score of 53 
played on the Kansas City Country Club 
course, distance 5673 yards, par for the 
course, 70. 

The second prize was won by Claude W. 
Haynes, of the National Loan and Exchange 
Bank of Columbia, S. C. with the best se- 
lected score of 60. Mr. Haynes played on 
the Ridgewood Country Club course, dis- 
tance 6256 yards, par for the course, 75. 
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There will be one set of prizes for the 
bankers playing upon 9-hole courses and an- 
other for the bankers playing on 18-hole 
courses. 

The first prize is a handsome leather golf 
bag. The second prize is a Travelo knit 
jacket. 

In addition, it is planned this year to of- 
fer a prize for the best selected score from 
each city where ten or more contestants 
turn in cards. In this way the bankers in 
euch city will compete against one another 
as well as against the rest of the country 
and a Read balanced wood club will be 
given to the winner in each city which has 
ten or more entrants. 

The tournament is open to any banker, or 
employee or director of a bank. ‘There is 
no entrance fee. The only requirement is 
that the bankers who intend to play send in 
their names and report their scores on the 
special score cards provided. 

Readers of Tue Bankers MaGazine may 
secure full information explaining the rules 
of the contest and listing the prizes from 
Staples & Staples, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 
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McADAMS MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
STATE AND CITY BANK OF 
RICHMOND 
Thomas B. McAdams, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., and past-president of the 
American Bankers Association, has been 


© vanris & Ewing 
THOMAS B. McADAMS 
Recently elected executive vice-president of the 
State and City Bank and Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va, 











Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, S.C. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 








Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Nesources . . . $12,500,000.00 








| Audits =¢ Systems 


for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 





elected executive vice-president of the State 
and City Bank and Trust Company of Rich- 
mond. 

For the last twenty years Mr. McAdams 
has been prominently connected with the 
banking business, and in addition to being 
past-president of the American Bankers 
Association has been president of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association and president of 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

Mr. McAdams is also widely known in 
fraternal circles, having been grand poten- 
tate of the Shrine from 1909 to 1910. He 
has served as head of the Virginia-Carolina 
Rotary District, is an LL.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and has been a member 
of the staff of two governors of Virginia. 

The State and City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is one of the larger financial institu- 
tions in the South, and operates six banking 
houses in Richmond. Its capital and sur- 
plus is $2,700,000, and it has total resources 
of about $25,000,000. 

Julien H. Hill is president of the institu- 
tion, which was established more than fifty 








GERDES 
“Cooked” Air 


“Cooked” air is the term used by scientists for the devitalized product of 
ventilating systems of the usual type. 

The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the Government Scientific 
Bureau, has stated that one-third the deaths in the United States are caused by 
respiratory diseases due to bad heating and ventilation; or, in other words, due 
to “cooked” air in one form or another. 

Nevertheless, “cooked” air is the fashion; monumental buildings are evidently 
not considered in good taste unless the air in them is thoroughly devitalized, and 





and better health. 


obligation or charge. 
on request. 








years ago and has for many years devoted its 
principal efforts to the upbuilding of Vir- 


ginia and the South. The State and City 
Bank’s service includes every phase of com- 
mercial and savings banking. 


& 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Missouri. 


CONVENTION DATES 


lowa—at Dubuque, June 15-17. 

Michigan—on board S. S. Noronic, June 
15-19. 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 16-17. 

Illinois—at Peoria, June 18-19. 

Minnesota—at Duluth, July 9-10. 

American Institute of Banking—at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., July 14-17. 

Indiana—at West Baden, Sept. 16-17. 

Financial Advertisers Association—at Co- 
lumbus, O., October 14-16. 
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even the humble home has its pipeless furnace. 

By the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. 
or of an Electric Window Ventilator is repaid many times in increased efficiency 


Results are unequivocally guaranteed. 
Booklet containing references of the highest character sent 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERDES 


The cost of a Gerdes System 


Reports and proposals made without 











UNION TRUST ONE YEAR IN NEW 
BUILDING 

One year ago on May 19, the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland opened for business 
in its quarters in the new Union Trust 
Building and took formal occupation of the 
largest banking room in the world. 

At noon on May 19, the bank’s officers and 
employees gathered around an_ immense 
birthday cake in the bank’s cafeteria. 

During the bank’s opening week a year 
ago almost half a million people visited the 
Union Trust lobby. Since that time, the 
bank reports, interest in the new building 
has not lagged and during the last year at 
least twenty thousand visitors have been con- 
ducted through the bank. 


GLEASON SUCCEEDS LATE A. G. 
TAME AT CLEVELAND TRUST 

Charles B. Gleason, vice-president in 
charge of bond sales at the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, has been named chair- 
man of the new business committee at the 
bank. He succeeds the late A. G. Tame, 
senior vice-president, and in this capacity 
will be the executive in charge of the bank’s 
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new business department, of which E. V. 
Newton is manager. 

Others who succeed Mr. Tame in impor- 
tant committee assignments are F. H. Hob- 
son, vice-president, who becomes vice-chair- 
man of the banking investment committee; 
and A. R. Horr, vice-president, who becomes 
vice-chairman of the estates investment 
committee. 


WARNER NEW DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL TRUST 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, held 
April 29, Rawleigh Warner, vice-president 
and treasurer of Dawes Brothers, Inc., was 
elected to the board. Mr. Warner has been 
associated with Dawes Brothers, Inc., since 
his discharge from the army in 1918. 


OHIO’S STATE BANKS NEAR TWO 
BILLION MARK 


Combined resources of Ohio’s state banks 
are nearer the two-billion-dollar mark now 
than ever before in the history of these in- 
stitutions. 

This unprecedented showing is indicated 
in a statement issued by H. E. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Banks of Ohio. 

The statement is based on returns made 
by the 743 banks supervised by the State 
Department of Banks, in response to the call 
for a statement of their financial condition 
on March 30, 1925. 

Total resources of these banks on that 
date were $1,921,438,074, as compared with 
$1,875,538,359 on December 31, 1924, and 
$1,916,237,424 on October 10, 1924, the dates 
of the two preceding calls. 

“These gains are gratifying and they sig- 
nify that, despite business fluctuations of 
the past, Ohio’s banks are stronger than 
ever, and the business structure of the coun- 
try rests upon a firm foundation,” said 
Superintendent Scott. 

Total deposits of these banks on March 30, 
1925, were $1,653,108,169, as compared with 
$1,007,986,504 on December 31, 1924, and 
¥1,510,467,090 on March 81, 1924. 

Savings deposits, which are included in 
the foregoing figures, increased from $728,- 
692,339 on March 381, 1924, to $790,234,160 
on March 30, 1925. ‘Time certificates (“in- 

t bearing deposits”), also included in 
cures for deposits, increased from $98,- 
‘2 to $108,270,452 during the year. 
stantial increases are shown in a num- 








Interior 
Colonial Trust Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


HE worth and quality ot 

true architecture is con- 
fined. not merely to the at- 
tractive exterior design of a 
bank building but rather does 
it find its real value in the 
successful treatment of the 
interior as a whole. 


Where the important units 
of banking service function is 
where the presence of the 
“specialist” is most recognized. 
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‘The Griswold Building Co., Inc. 
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101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Ask for particulars 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ber of items between the calls of March 31, 
1924, and March 30, 1925. Loans and dis- 
counts increased from $1,109,873,743 to $1,- 
217,839,475. Included in the latter two sets 
of figures are real estate loans which in- 
creased from $404,501,799 to $467,402,613. 
Holdings of government bonds and securi- 
ties increased from $77,539,718 to $97,477,- 
195. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
DETROIT 


Announcement has been made by the or- 
ganization committee of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Detroit that the charters of 
that company and of the Guardian Detroit 
Company have been filed at Lansing. The 
Guardian Detroit Company started business 
on May 16 but the Guardian Trust Company 
will not be ready to open for business until 
its banking rooms on the main floor of the 
Buhl Building are completed, which it is ex- 
pected will not be until the middle of June. 

The Guardian Detroit Company has taken 
over the municipal bond business of Keane, 
Higbie & Company at both its Detroit and 
New York offices. This action will at once 
place the new corporation in the front rank 
of similar institutions, as Keane, Higbie & 
Company has long had a nation-wide dis- 
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tribution for municipal and other bonds. 
Keane, Higbie & Company, with offices in 
the new Buhl Building, will continue as un- 
derwriters and wholesalers of investment 
securities. 

The organization meeting of the Guardian 
Detroit Company has been held and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: Jerome E. J. Keane, 
chairman; John C. Grier, Jr., president; 
Howard M. Smith, vice-president; Archer 
H. Brown, vice-president, and Steuart L. 
Pittman, treasurer pro tem. and vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. These, with Henry E. 
Bodman, attorney, Ernest Kanzler, vice- 
president of Ford Motor Company, and 
William Robert Wilson, president Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit, constitute the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Grier’s election to the presidency of 
the new corporation is in the nature of a 
promotion. He came to Detroit from Pitts- 
burgh in 1919 and associated himself with 
Keane, Higbie & Company. He was subse- 
quently made vice-president of the company 
and transferred to New York City where he 
became manager of the firm’s New York 
office. He returns to Detroit not only as 
president of the Guardian Detroit Company 
but as vice-president of the Guardian Trust 
Company. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS TAKES OVER 
CONTINENTAL 

Announcement was made that the Central 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., has taken 
over the deposits of the Continental 
Bank of that city amounting to over 
$2,390,000 together with its five branches 
and that its depositors had become members 
of the large family doing business with the 
Central Savings Bank which is affiliated with 
the First National Bank of Detroit. 
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When interviewed, Laurence P. Smith, 
president of the Central Savings Bank, 
stated “This transfer of relations will afford 
the depositors and customers of the Conti- 
nental Bank the splendid facilities of the 
Central Savings Bank. Each individual, 
company or corporation will receive the 
same courtesies and accommodations that 
are available to all Central Savings Bank 
customers.” 


DETROIT BANKS PROTECT 
BRANCHES 

Detroit banks have arranged, with the ap- 
proval of Police Commissioner Croul, for the 
creation of a special corps of seventy-eight 
patrolmen who will make it their business 
to guard the branch offices of banks. This 
measure follows a recent series of holdups 
of branch banks in Detroit. 

Each member of the new bank patrol will 
be equipped with uniforms, rifles and motor- 
cycles. They are hired by the local banks 
though officially attached to the police de- 
partment. They will visit the 241 branch 
banks of the city on a regular schedule, day 
and night, so that each one of the branches 
will be inspected every ten minutes. In 
outlying branches and remote sections spe- 
cial guards will be stationed behind steel 
turrets and shields to furnish additional pro- 
tection. 


LONERGAN HEADS ST. LOUIS A. I. B. 


Irving W. Lonergan, manager foreign de- 
partment of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis was elected president of the St. Louis 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing at the chapter’s twenty-fifth annual ban- 
quet which was recently held. Mr. Lonergan 
is a graduate of the St. Louis University 
Law School and a member of the Missouri 
sar Association. 


McNALLY TO HEAD RESERVE 
BANKERS 
Raymond F. MeNally of St. Louis 
was elected president of the Association 
ot Reserve City Bankers at the closing 
of their convention in Louis- 
ville, May 8. Other officials elected were: 
ivc-president, H. Y. Lemon, Kansas City; 
tors, Frank Boyd of Omaha, Charles 
tin of Little Rock and Eugene W. 
n of Boston. 
r. McNally came to St. Louis in 1915 
ice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
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Thousands 
of Banks 


know what 
were doing... 
We want you to know also 


HROUGHOUT America today there are 

thousands of banks who will tell you what 
Super-Safety Bank Checks can do as an aid to 
building business and increasing deposits. 

But this is directed to you - 

—who may, perhaps, on SUPER SAFET) 
seen our advertising before, 

- = — —_ gone far- 

ther than that. And we give 

you these facts because we SANK CHECK 
have something important to say to a// banks. 

The Bankers Supply Company, makers of Super- 
a Bank Checks, has been purchased by The 
Todd Company. Thus greater service than ever 
before is made available to the banks of America. 
Two staffs of experts now combine their efforts to 
give you valuable merchandising help for the building 
of your business. Two technical staffs now combine 
to develop protective methods even more effective for 
your depositors. 

New ideas you can use 
Of our unusual plan to help banks merchandise their 
service—on the principle used in merchandising com- 
modities—we can tell you facts and give you plans 
that will help to build a surprising amount of new 
business. 

There is, for instance, our year-round local ad- 
vertising service—that adds nothing to your present 
operating costs. Our plan—now in operation—for 
educating people on the many values of banking and 
how to bank. What we are doing to help you solve 
the ‘‘small account” problem. 


Get these facts. Today. 
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Suppty Company, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5951 South State Street 
CHICAGO 
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Central 


Located and equipped to 
render satisfactory service 
to banks throughout the 
country. 


Founded 1890 


Resources over 


$50,000,000 


Central 


National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 


Trust Company. In 1918 he went to the 
National Bank of Commerce as vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. He began his banking 
career in Chillicothe, Mo., his native city, in 
1901. He has been president of the Clearing 
House Division of the American Bankers 
Association and also president of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association. 


HERMAN HUNICKE 


Herman Hunicke, vice-president and old- 
est employee of the Liberty Central Trust 
Company, St. Louis, recently died at his 
home in that city at the age of eighty-one. 
He had been with the Liberty Central for 
sixty-two years. He was born in July, 1843, 
and came to this country from his birth- 
place, Bremen, Germany in 1856. He landed 
in New Orleans and came up the river on the 
Alexander Scott Steamboat of which Mark 
Twain was at one time pilot. 
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In 1861 he came to St. Louis and worked 
for a few months until the outbreak of the 
Civil War for Angelroth and Barth, a com- 
mission firm. Then he enlisted and served 
in the war for three years. 

In October, 1863, he entered the present 
Liberty Central Trust Company as a balance 
clerk. His progress was steady. In time he 
became head bookkeeper, assistant cashier, 
cashier and then vice-president. 


LONSDALE HONORED 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
been elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, represent- 
ing the finance branch, and succeeding Owen 
D. Young in that capacity. Mr. Lonsdale 
is a member of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association, and was for- 
merly president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion of that organization. 


KANSAS CITY CONVENTION A. I. B. 


About two thousand delegates, including 
some of the most prominent bankers of the 
country are expected to be in attendance at 
the annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, to be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., July 13-17. The guests will begin 
to arrive Monday morning July 13. Mon- 
day will be taken up with registration and 
visitation of banks. Monday evening there 
will be a smoker for the men and a card 
party for the women. Later on a get- 
together will be held with dancing and 
refreshments. Tuesday morning will be the 
opening convention session, the presiding of- 
ficer being Edwin V. Krick of San Fran- 
cisco, national president. One of the prin- 
cipal features of an institute convention is 
the departmental conferences. In them lies 
the real meat of the convention. Confer- 
ences are arranged on every phase of 
banking activity, and outstanding men are 
chosen to lead the various sections. These 
conferences will be held with the following 
men as chairmen: 

Audits and examinations, S. A. Wardell, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City; bank 
administration, H. S. Cohen, Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; bonds and 
investments, C. R. Davenport, Fred E. 
Nolting Co., Richmond, Virginia; checks and 
collections, Melvin Thies, Union Trust Com- 
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Four bankers, whose combined banking service totals 177 years, were the recipients of 
honors at the May Day Dinner of the employees of the National Bank of Commerce held 
at the City Club in St. Louis. Gold service buttons containing jewels were presented to 
these banking nestors by John G. Lonsdale, president of the bank, as a part of the 
employees’ jubilation over the close of a campaign for new business in which $6,786,000 
was secured. Reading from left to right—Warren M. Chandler, vice-president, 44 years; 


F. 
Leet, head of collection department, 44 years. 


pany, Chicago, Ill.; credits, Clarence R. 
Chaney, Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; foreign trade and foreign 
exchange, W. D. Thurston, Baltimore Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; savings bank, 
toy C. Van Denberg, Savings Bank of 
Utica, Utica, New York; trust functions, 
R. R. Bixby, Mercantile Trust Company of 
California, San Francisco, Cal.; business de- 
velopment and advertising, O. F. Meredith, 
Bank of America, New York. 
The conferences will begin Tuesday after- 
oon at luncheon and last through until 
four-thirty. Other sessions will be held 
Thursday afternoon and Friday morning. 
(tuesday evening has been left open to allow 
various chapters and other groups to have 
inners or other meetings. On Wednesday 
iorning the annual debate will be held. 
{nasmuch as some chapters have not finished 
heir debate schedules, the participating 
ipters and the subject cannot be an- 


A. Peterson, assistant cashier, 42 years; W. 


B. Cowen, vice-president, 47 years; F. W. 


nounced until later. Wednesday afternoon 
and evening will be given over to entertain- 
ment. An automobile ride over the boule- 
vards will be followed by a gathering at 
Fairyland park. Dinner will be served and 
there will be an entertainment program 
afterwards. Thursday morning will be 
given over to various conferences including 
chapter presidents’ conference, chapter pub- 
licity conference, public education confer- 
ence, public speaking and debate conference, 
women’s conference. On Thursday evening 
the chapter caucuses will occupy the atten- 
tion of the delegates. At this time the vari- 
ous candidates for office will appear before 
the different chapter organizations. Follow- 
ing this appearance, the chapters decide for 
whom they will vote. Friday afternoon the 
closing convention session and election of 
officers will be held. The farewell ball at 
the Hotel Muehlebach on Friday evening 
will close the convention. 
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The Palatial Twin Screw 


S.S. ‘Fort Hamilton” 


will make 4 unusually 
attractive yachting 
cruises (no freight). 
Sailing from New York 

JULY 11-25 

AUGUST 8-22 
JStopping One day each 
way at Halifax. Two 
days at Quebec. 
Sailingthrough the North- 
umberland Straits, Gut 
of Canso, the Saguenay 
River, thence on to Que- 
bec. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool wea- 
ther. The ship has spa- 
cious promenade decks 
and all deck games, many 
rooms with bath, finest 
cuisine, etc. Orchestra for 
dancing. 

No passports required. 
The round trip occupies 
12 days, rate $150 and 
up, or one way to Que- 
bec, 5 days, $80 and up. 


For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS-BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Tourist Agent 




















Western and Pacific 
States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mezico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona and Alaska, 


CONVENTION DATES 


Oregon—at Corvallis, June 11-13. 

Colorado—at Bear Creek, June 19-20. 

South Dakota—at Sioux Falls, June 23-24. 

North Dakota—at Devil’s Lake, June 
25-26. 

Montana—at Glacier Park, July 11-13. 

New Mexico—at Las Cruces, September 
21-22. 


STATISTICIANS HONOR BUNJES 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Western Statistical Association, H. G. 
Bunjes, statistician of California Bank, Los 
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Angeles, California, was elected to ihe 
presidency of the association. Harrison C. 
Hall was elected vice-president, V. W. Kil- 
lick, secretary; Sydney E. Walsh, treasurer; 
Guy E. Marion, librarian; and George Ellis, 
editor. The following counsellors were also 
appointed: George J. Eberle, Paul D. 
Barton, R. H. Hornidge, and Clem A. Cope- 
land. 


YAKIMA NATIONAL BANK-TRUST 
COMPANY COMBINE 


The Yakima National Bank of Yakima, 
Wash., has announced that the savings and 
commercial banking business of the Yakima 
Trust Company has been combined with its 
own. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PACIFIC- 
SOUTHWEST 


The current monthly summary of condi- 
tions in the Pacific-Southwest, compiled by 
the research department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles Pacific-South- 
west Trust and Savings Bank says regard- 
ing the present outlook: 


“The agricultural outlook in the Pacific- 
Southwest territory has improved materially 
during April, due to favorable weather con- 
ditions. The future of the livestock industry 
appears better than at any time in the past 
three years. As a result the psychology of 
farming communities is improving. It is not 
to be expected that this will result in an 
immediate expansion in business operations. 
Statistics indicate sustained business in the 
Los Angeles Basin. Fundamental factors 
are favorable to the maintenance of the 
present level. 

“Unusually heavy rainfall during April 
in all important growing districts came, as 
previously, at a time well suited for farm 
operations. Temperatures following the 
rains were beneficial. Additional snowfall 
in the mountains has assured water for ir- 
rigation well into the summer. An adequate 
supply of power is expected. Crop damage 
from frost is less than was anticipated. 

“The markets on citrus fruits are very 
favorable. Returns to growers will exceed 
materially those of last season, despite the 
short crop. The navel orange harvest is 
completed and the valencia movement has 
started. The deciduous fruit outlook in 
the San Joaquin Valley is particular- 
ly encouraging. Crops indicate reaching 
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matured stage at almost normal production. 
A fair crop of canning fruit is anticipated 
in the districts south of the Tehachapi. 
Early reports indicate prices slightly in ex- 
cess of last season. 

“Indications point to normal production of 
all varieties of grapes. The set of walnuts 
was very heavy and uniform. A record crop 
would not be surprising. Planting of beans 
is under way. Additional rain is desired to 
insure a crop on unirrigated land. Grain 
fields have been revived and output will be 
more nearly normal. Alfalfa production 
should now exceed last year. Cotton acre- 
age is estimated at 12 per cent. in excess 
of last season. The live-stock industry has 
been greatly stimulated by abundant feed 
and higher prices for fat cattle. 

“The usual statistics which reflect the 
volume of business indicate sustained 
activity in the Los Angeles Basin. Retail 
turnover in April will exceed March. Whole- 
sale trade has been quiet. Building permits 
in Los Angeles during each of the past two 
months have exceeded all months since 
March of last year. The volume of manu- 
facturing continues at a fair level. Petro- 
leum production registers a slight decline. 
Business failures are large in number but 
normal in aggregate volume of liabilities. 
Bank deposits in Los Angeles show a healthy 
increase during the first quarter of the year. 
The credit situation is favorable.” 


Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE German election and the British 

budgetary changes have provided out- 
side influences on the business situation, the 
first being taken as forecasting keener in- 
dustrial competition from German manufac- 
turers and the second as indicating more 
stabilized conditions and, through the re- 
sunption of the McKenna duties, more fa- 
voruble treatment of Canadian products in 


Briiish markets. The return of Great 
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Capital Paid Up 


Ps 


Britain to the gold standard is also regarded 
favorably as assuring a market for Canada’s 
gold output which now amounts to about 
$25,000,000 a year and can be increased with 
the introduction of additional capital. Then 
too the stabilizing of British exchange should 
improve British buying of Canadian prod- 


ucts. The effect of currency fluctuations in 


handicapping exports has been seen in the 


flour trade, for instance; some purchases 
were postponed pending the stabilization of 
exchange and large orders were lost on ac- 
count of the depreciated value of the pound. 
This applies to other classes of goods as 
well. Then if other countries follow the 
British example the advantages referred to 
will be felt on a broader scale. 

Apart from these outside factors, business 
signs in Canada have been of a conflicting 
character. The improvement in the agri- 
cultural situation is evidently substantial 
and real but there has been soine decrease 
in car loadings perhaps because of the 
smaller wheat crop last year, the volume of 
spring building has been rather disappoint- 
ing, the eastern coal strike has depressed 
conditions there, lumbering orders have not 
been up to expectation and while there are 
some slight increases in the volume of man- 
ufacture there are still many factories work- 
ing on a part-time basis which is not profit- 
able. However, in addition to the better 
conditions in the farming community, par- 
ticularly in the prairie provinces where the 
live-stock have wintered well, British Colum- 
bia reports the second largest halibut catch 
in her history and from the East comes news 
of record breaking pulpwood production. 
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If so, this bank can be ot service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Fo: 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 
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The steel industry is also continuing fairly 
busy, although slackening. 

Fundamental improvement in the situa- 
tion and outlook is indicated in the changed 
price alignments for commodities exported 
and imported. Last spring at this time the 
Bureau of Statistics’ index of wholesale 
prices stood at 154 while the farm products 
group, normally higher than other prices in 
an agricultural country, averaged only 134. 
This situation has completely changed. The 
present average of all comomdities is 161 
while the farm average has crept up to 157, 
only slightly below the general level of 
prices. Assuming last year’s farm revenue 
to have been about $1,433,320,000, as esti- 
mated by The Financial Post, it is presum- 
ably safe to surmise that the proportion of 
this total spent in buying other goods has 
risen and will continue to rise in the ratio 
in which the farm index has risen or there- 
abouts. 

Then it is significant of these price ad- 
justments that the advances apply to prod- 
ucts the bulk of which are sold abroad 
rather than consumed at home and the re- 
turns, therefore, have a direct bearing on 
buying power. A corollary to this is that 
as Canada profits from high prices for her 
farm products, the increase of these prices 
paid by foreign consumers must also have 
the effect of increasing the cost of living in 
those countries and the cost of manufactur- 
ing goods which compete with Canadian 
manufactured goods in either the home or 
foreign markets. This and the tendency of 
European countries to get back to a gold 
basis should have the effect of adjusting the 
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abnormal spread between manufacturing 
costs at home and abroad which has pre- 
vailed since the war. 

The restoration of agriculture to a more 
stable basis has made considerable progress 
and is still proceeding. Not only has there 
been the readjustment of price levels which 
places the farmer approximately where he 
was when the country was last prosperous, 
but mixed farming in Western Canada is 
steadily replacing the operation of the wheat 
“miner.” Sir John Aird, president of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and C. A. 
Bogert, general manager of the Dominion 
Bank, have just returned from the West and 
they report a material change in the finan- 
cial situation and a marked improvement in 
business sentiment. Liquidation of loans, 
particularly in Manitoba, has been proceed- 
ing in a much more satisfactory way and 
this, rather than a curtailment of commer- 
cial and industrial credits, is the explanation 
for the material reduction which has been 
shown in the commercial loans of the banks. 
At the first of April these current loans 
amounted to $917,645,000 as compared with 
$1,007,000,000 a year ago. 

Representatives of the big mortgage loan- 
ing institutions, including the trust com- 
panies, loan companies and insurance com- 
panies, also report substantial progress in 
the western situation. 


ROYAL BANK ABSORBS UNION 
OF CANADA 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, has 
acquired the business of the Union Bank of 
Canada which has resources of nearly $115,- 
000,000 and 327 branches. This merger gives 
the Royal Bank resources of $720,844,325 
and 813 branches in Canada and a total of 
923 branches including those in foreign coun- 
tries. The Royal Bank of Canada was es- 
tablished in 1869, it absorbed the Union 
Bank of Halifax in 1910, the Traders Bank 
in 1912, British Guiana Bank in 1914, Que- 
bee Bank in 1917, Northern Crown Bank in 
1918 and in February 1925 purchased the 
main offices and seventeen branches of the 
Bank of Central and South America. The 
Union Bank of Canada has its head office in 
Winnipeg and was established in 1865. 
(nder the terms of the agreement of sale 
the Royal Bank the shareholders of the 
(nition Bank will receive one share of Royal 
k stock for two shares of Union 
bank stock. As the last quoted price of the 
m Bank shares is $111 and the price for 


lioyal Bank stock is $236, the shareholders 
of the Union Bank are obtaining a bonus of 
$14 per share. 

It will be necessary, when the shareholders 
of the Royal Bank authorize the purchase, 
that the additional capital stock required to 
pay the Union Bank shareholders be also 
authorized. The Royal Bank has been pay- 
ing a 12 per cent. dividend and 8 per cent. 
has been paid by the Union Bank. 

The assets of the Royal Bank under this 
merger will be $720,844,345, made up of 
$605,527,604 of Royal Bank assets and $115,- 
316,741 of assets of the Union Bank. 

The capital of the Royal Bank is $20,400,- 
000 and the rest fund is the same amount. 
The capital of the Union Bank is $8,000,000 
and the rest fund is $1,750,000. 

Notes in circulation of the Royal Bank 
are $27,718,783 and of the Union Bank $7,- 
867,314. 

Current loans of the Royal Bank are 
$183,682,116, and current loans outside of 
Canada total $132,657,453. Call loans in 
Canada are $29,481,488, call loans outside 
Canada total $37,032,058. 

Sir Herbert Holt, president of the Mon- 
treal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated, 
is president of the Royal Bank. 

WEYBURN SECURITY BANK 

Improved conditions in Western Canada 
are reflected in the higher profits of the 
Weyburn Security Bank for 1924, as indi- 
cated by the annual report just issued. The 
net figures were $46,601, compared with 
$40,270 in the previous year. ‘Taxes were 
higher and an increased amount was written 
off, but after the payment of dividends of 
5 per cent. there was $5420 to be added to 

the balance, now totalling $20,528 in addi- 
tion to reserves of $225,000. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 

The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Montreal, as of April 30, 1925, shows 
total resources of $718,194,797; total deposits 
in Canada, $517,323,704; deposits outside of 
Canada, $86,787,423; paid-up capital, $29,- 
916,700 and surplus and undivided profits 
$30,765,458. The New York office of the 
Bank of Montreal is at 64 Wall street. W. T. 
Oliver, J. Dodds and E. P. Hungerford are 
agents. The Bank of Montreal has over 
600 branches in Canada and Newfoundland. 
Sir Vincent Meredith is president of the 
bank and Sir Frederick Williams Taylor, 
general manager. 








’ 


| STARS INDICATE BRANCHES OF. 


BANK DEBTS AND CLEARINGS 


The bank debits to individual accounts 
at the clearing house centers of Canada as 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics by the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
showed an increase of 1.6 per cent. in March 
over the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. The advance as compared with 
February last was 4.7 per cent., but this 
increase would be more than offset if sea- 
sonal tendencies were allowed for. 

The bank clearings in March were §$1,- 
195,146,690, an increase of 1.8 per cent. over 
the record of March, 1924, and of 7.7 per 
cent. over the record of February of the 
present year. If allowance is made for sea- 
sonal tendencies based on the experience of 
the last ten years, the adjusted clearings 
would indicate a decline of 3.5 per cent. 
from the record of February. 


ALBERT W. AUSTIN HEADS 
DOMINION BANK 


Albert W. Austin, vice-president of the 
Dominion Bank of Canada has been elected 
president of that institution to succeed the 
late Sir Augustus M. Nanton. Mr. Austin is 
a son of the founder and first president of 
the Dominion Bank. He was elected a di- 
rector in 1897 and made vice-president in 
1919. C. A. Bogert has been elected vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Austin. 

C. S. Blackwell has been appointed chair- 
man of the Dominion Bank. He has been 
a director of the bank since 1921. He is a 
vice-president of the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, president of the Casualty In- 
surance Company and chairman of the board 
of the Toronto General Hospital. 


CORRECTION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING DIRECTORY 


Subscribers to the International Banking 
Directory are notified that the title of the 
Banque d’Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada, 
which is listed on page 478 of the directory 
has been changed to the Banque Canadienne 
Nationale. The cable address of this bank 
is now “Bancanat, Montreal” instead of 
“Univers, Montreal” as listed in the di- 
rectory. 
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Dumbreck’s Hotels, St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the original site of the Bank of Scotland. The 
present quarters of the bank’s head office are located on this site 


Centenary of the National Bank of Scotland 


Tes National Bank of Scotland at- 


tained its Centenary on March 21 of 
this year. 

Between the years 1821 and 1824 the idea 
was conceived of establishing another joint- 
stock bank in Edinburgh, in addition to the 
Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, and the British Linen Company, all 
founded before 1750, and known as the three 
chartered banks, and the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland founded in 1810. The earliest 
paper bearing on the establishment of the 
bank is dated November 17, 1824, and con- 
tains a rough draft of “proposals for estab- 
lishing a new Bank in Edinburgh,” while the 
first public announcement appeared in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant of December 23, 
1824, reading as follows: 


“National Bank of Scotland 


Applications for Shares of the New Bank- 
ing Kstablishment to be called ‘The Na- 
tiona! Bank of Scotland, have already been 
made to so great an amount (upwards of 
£780,000 having been subscribed for since 
yesterday by about 300 individuals, inde- 
pendent of the subscriptions of those with 
whom the undertaking originated), that it 
becomes necessary to give notice to intend- 

prietors, residing in Edinburgh, that 


their applications must be made without 
delay, as the subscription papers, so far as 
regards this city, will be closed in a few 
days; but as a considerable portion of the 
Capital Stock has been set aside for the 
accommodation of persons residing in other 
parts of Scotland and in England, applica- 
tions from such persons will continue to be 
received till the 10th proximo, after which a 
Meeting of Subscribers will be called by 
public advertisement. 
Apply (if by letter, postpaid) to Mr. A. 
W. Goldie, W.S., 58 India street. 
EpinsurcHu, 22nd December 1824.” 


Other competitors, however, were in the 
field. The Scottish Union Banking Com- 
pany, and The Scottish Union Commercial 
Banking Company published announcements 
within the next three days soliciting appli- 
cations for shares. 

It soon became apparent to the various 
promoters that such an immediate increase 
in the number of Edinburgh banks was not 
desirable, and negotiations looking to a fu- 
sion were entered into between the origina- 
tors of the National Bank of Scotland and 
the Scottish Union Banking Company. Sub- 
sequently the Scottish Union Commercial 
Banking Company joined forces, and on 
January 8, 1825 a notice appeared in the 
Courant in name of “The Joint Committees 
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Alexander Henderson, first chairman of the Bank of Scotland 


ot Management of the three United Bank- 
ing Companies.” 

Owing largely to the judgment, tact, and 
discretion of the Right Honorable the Lord 
Provost of the City of Edinburgh, Alexander 
Henderson of Press, all difficulties were suc- 
cessfully overcome, and on March 21, 1825 a 
general meeting was held in the Waterloo 
hotel, when the necessary resolutions were 
approved, and the National Bank of Scot- 
land was formally incorporated with a capi- 
tal of £5,000,000, divided into 50,000 shares 
of £100 each. It is of interest, as illustrat- 
ing, the feeling of the times, that the adop- 
tion of the name “National Bank of Scot- 
land” was strongly objected to by one of 
the older banks as an invasion of its privi- 
leges, and the opinion of high legal authority 
was actually taken on the point. This was 
entirely favorable to the new bank. 

A board of directors was nominated at 
this meeting, and the following were chosen 
as the first ordinary directors of the bank: 

The Right Hon. The Lord Provost, Alex- 


ander Henderson of Press, chairman, James 


Reoch, William Gilchrist, Colin Macnab, 
William Patison, Adam Anderson, Richard 
Alexander, George Young, Alexander Dud- 
geon, George Carstairs, Gilbert L. Finlay, 
John Macfie, William Robertson, James 
Auchinleck Cheyne and John Anderson. 

In May 1825 Lord Napier was appointed 
deputy-governor of the bank. ‘The first 
governor was the Duke of Roxburghe, in 
1841; and distinguished noblemen who have 
since been associated with the bank as gov- 
ernors include the Earl of Dalhousie, the 
Marquis of Lothian and the Earl of Mans- 
field. The present governor is the Duke of 
Montrose, K.T., and the deputy-governor is 
the Earl of Ronaldshay, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C. 
I.E, who succeeded his father, the Marquis 
ef Zetland, as deputy-governor in 1923. 

Patrick Borthwick had been appointed 
manager of the bank, and A. W. Goldie, law 
agent in February 1825, and meetings of 
the directors were held at frequent intervals 
in temporary premises in George street, 
Edinburgh. Most of the early business 4p 
pears to have been of a purely domestic 
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Patrick Borthwick, first manager of the Bank of Scotland 


character, including the acquisition of suit- 
able permanent premises. On May 18, 1825 
the bank purchased that part of their pres- 
ent building in St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh, then known as Dumbreck’s Hotel, in 
which place the business continued to be 
carried on till 1835, when the adjoining 
house, also now occupied as part of the 
bank’s head office, was acquired. The first 
meeting of the directors minuted as having 
been held in the head office is dated Satur- 
day, October 28, 1825, but it was not until 
the following Monday, October 30, 1825— 
seven months after its inception—that the 
new bank started active operations. With 
this object, calls had already been made on 
the shareholders to the extent of 6 per cent. 
of the subscribed capital, and a further 4 
per cent. was called in November 1825, mak- 
ing a paid-up capital of £500,000. This 
was increased in 1843 by £500,000, and in 
1920 by a further £100,000—the latter sum 
being contributed out of reserve profits,— 
bringing the present paid-up capital to £1,- 
100. 


The first issue of the bank's notes was 
dated October 11, 1825, and in 1826 the note 
circulation was £133,000. When the author- 
ized limit, based on the average circulation 
for the year to May 1, 1845, was fixed under 
the Bank Act of that year, this had risen to 
£297,000, while in 1900 it was £900,000, and 
by November 1, 1924—the end of the bank’s 
last official year—it had reached £2,591,000. 
The circulation has more than doubled itself 
during the last decade, mainly as a result 
of the war. The present form of the notes, 
which are the work of Waterlow & Sons, 
Limited, dates back to 1890. 

Very early in the bank’s career the di- 
rectors resolved on a comprehensive branch 
system, and by the end of 1826 thirteen 
branches had been established in places ap- 
parently selected, as Kerr says in his “His- 
tory of Banking in Scotland,” to embrace 
the whole country rather than from their 
business importance. By 1850 the bank had 
forty branches in existence, which had in- 
creased by 1900 to 112, and today there are 
137 branches, exclusive of sub-offices. 
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Main banking floor, head office of the Bank of Scotland in Edinburgh 


Karly efforts to extend the scope of the 
business were also marked by the bank’s 
absorption of two small local concerns—the 
Commercial Banking Company of Aberdeen 
in 1833, and the Perth Union Bank in 1836. 

While the Bank had established an agency 
in Glasgow in 1832 for the collection of bills, 
ete., it was not until December 1843 that a 
regular branch was opened in that city. 
Now the bank has eighteen branches there, 
in addition to the principal office at 47 St. 
Vincent street. 

On August 5, 1831 the bank received a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation from 
William IV., thereby placing it on a level 
with the older institutions, and so removing 
any disability, technical or practical, under 
which it might hitherto have labored. In 
1881 the principle of limited liability was 
adopted by all but the three oldest banks, 
whose liability is governed by their charters 
of incorporation, and on April 3, 1882 the 
bank was registered as limited under the 
Companies Act of 1879. 

Under the guidance of its first sponsors 
the bank steadily established itself in public 
favor, and the early reports of the direc- 
tors give frequent expression to their satis- 
faction and pride. Deposits rose steadily 
from about half a million in 1826, and 


reached their high-water mark in 1921, when 
they touched £38,590,000. 

In 1827 a dividend of 5 per cent. was de- 
clared, and since then dividends have been 
regularly paid, ranging up to 20 per cent. 
There has also been built up a substantial 
reserve fund which on November 1, last had 
reached £1,300,000, against a paid-up capital 
of £1,100,000. 

The bank has also played its part in mat- 
ters of more general concern. As early 
as 1825 it was found collaborating with the 
British Linen Company in an effort to ex- 
tricate the Fife Bank from troubles into 
which that bank had fallen. Later the bank 
took a prominent part in helping to wind 
up the affairs of the Western Bank of Scot- 
land, whose outstanding liabilities it as- 
sumed in 1870. 

The National Bank of Scotland was the 
first Scottish bank to open an office in Lon- 
don. Immediately after its inception, the 
directors had appointed Glyn & Co. as the 
London correspondents of the bank, and in 
December 1843 an account was also opened 
with the Union Bank of London. But with 
the extension of railway facilities and the 
linking up of Scotland with the South, it 
was felt that a closer contact with the 
Metropolis would be advantageous both to 
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Main banking floor of the Bank of Scotland’s London office 


the bank and its customers, and in 1864 it 
was decided to open “an agency in the City.” 
In pursuance of this, the bank purchased 
premises at 21 Finch Lane, and James 
Miller, agent of the principal office in Glas- 
gow, was appointed the first agent. The 
success which attended this venture was 
most marked, and in their report for the 
year 1865 the directors declared that it was 
a source of great satisfaction to them to 
have an agent of their own in London, “who 
can feel the pulse of affairs and keep them 
informed of all that goes on.” The action 
encountered considerable opposition, how- 
ever, from both the London and the English 


provincial banks—revived from time to time 
as other of the Scottish banks entered Eng- 
land,—and it required courage and persever- 


ance to overcome this attitude. The bank’s 
Tondon office is now at 37 Nicholas Lane, 
E.C., under the charge of T. C. Riddell as 


tuanager—this property having been pur- 
Chased in 1867. 

important event in the bank’s history 
tor ‘lace in 1918, when an offer to pur- 
chise the whole of the capital stock of the 


vas made to holders by Lloyds Bank, 
I d. For some time previously the 
London Banks—now few in number 
own to large dimensions by frequent 





amalgamations and absorptions—had been 
casting longing eyes on the country north of 
the Tweed, and one at least was stated to 
have gone the length of purchasing premises 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow with a view to 
opening in these cities. But the proposal 
by Lloyds Bank envisaged other possibilities, 
for, while the Scottish Bank was to retain 
its separate entity, there was contemplated 
a reciprocal arrangement rendering the as- 
sociation mutually beneficial to both banks 
and their customers. The offer was ac- 
cepted by holders of over 98 per cent. of 
the stock of the National Bank of Scotland, 
who became holders of shares of Lloyds 
Bank, thereby retaining a direct interest in 
the continued prosperity of the former bank. 
This fusion of interests did not escape ad- 
verse comment at the time on the part of 
perfervid Scots, whose objections appear to 
have been based largely on sentimental 
grounds. It is a striking commentary, how- 
ever, that three other Scottish banks have 
since followed the National, whose neighbor, 
the British Linen Bank, has become affiliated 
with Barclay’s Bank, while the Midland 
Bank has acquired the stock of both the 
Clydesdale Bank and the Northern Scotland 
Bank. 

Reference has already been made to Alex- 
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War memorial of the Bank of Scotland 


ander Henderson, to whose efforts much 
of the intitial success of the bank was due. 
Mr. Henderson died in 1827, so that his 
active connection with the bank was a short 
one; but another of its founders, A. W. 
Goldie, had a much longer association. Mr. 
Goldie acted as law agent of the bank from 
its inception till his death, and was a 
director for twenty-five years, being later 
chairman. Many other directors have 
had a long and intimate connection with 
the board, extending in some cases to over 
forty  vears. Patrick Borthwick, the 
first manager, died in 1837, and was 


followed by George Crosbie, who served 
as manager for nine years. W. J. Dun- 
can succeeded Mr. Crosbie as a manager 
in 1846 and to his outstanding ability and 
initiative during the long period of thirty- 
five years much of the bank’s success has 
been due. In his “Scottish Banks and Bank- 
ers,” Macbeth Forbes describes Mr. Duncan 
as a remarkable personality, forceful and 
resourceful. It was Mr. Duncan’s idea that 
the bank should open an agency in London. 
Another method “which he adopted for in- 
creasing business was the forming of con- 
nections in the Colonies and in foreign parts. 
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Exterior of the Bank of Scotland’s principal Glasgow office 


where the bank’s correspondents are now nu- 
merous and widespread. Mr. Duncan was 
succeeded in 1881 by T. Hector Smith, with 
whom was long associated George B. Hart 
as secretary, and under their régime the 
bank in the early years of the present cen- 
tury attained the foremost rank. Mr. Smith 
was succeeded upon retirement in 1911 by 
J. 5. Cockburn, who guided the destinies of 
the bank throughout the difficult period of 
the war, and successfully maintained its high 
position among the Scottish banks. Mr. 
Cockburn retired in 1920. The present gen- 
eral manager is William Carnegie, with 
George A. Hunter as secretary. 

In 1921 a joint council was formed by the 
hank consisting of representatives of the 
hoard, the management, and the staff, and 
this proved a boon in bringing the various 
parties together so that they could appreciate 
each other’s point of view on matters re- 


lating to the bank’s service. A regular pen- 
sion scheme was brought into operation in 
1899, and the annuity fund provides addi- 
tional support for widows and orphans who 
may be left not too well provided for. An- 
other and more recent innovation was the 
introduction last year of a profit-sharing 
scheme, under which the staff receive a share 
of the annual profits of the bank ofter pro- 
viding for a dividend on the stock at a 
specified rate. This is expected to justify 
itself in further stimulating the interest of 
the staff in the bank’s prosperity. 

When war broke out in 1914 the staff re- 
sponded nobly to the call to arms, and in all 
439 joined the forces. Of these, 78 laid 
down their lives. A handsome memorial has 
been erected to their memory in the vesti- 
bule of the bank’s head office in Edinburgh, 
and a volume has been prepared recording 
the names of all who served. 
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Head office of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin 


A Leading German Bank 


Dresdner Bank, Now in Its 58rd Year, Has Capital and Surplus 
of 101,400,000 Gold Marks 


HE Dresdner Bank was established in 

1872 with a capital of 9,600,000 marks, 

after having taken over the banking 
house of M. Kaskel. Soon its business grew 
beyond the limits of a provincial bank, and 
its activities were extended to other cities in 
Germany. In 1881 a branch was established 
in Berlin, where the bank’s head office is 
now located. 

The Dresdner Bank developed quickly into 
one of the leading institutions of Germany 
with numerous offices and branches and, 
through the opening of branches in Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and London as well as 
through the forming of overseas subsidiaries, 
it took the lead in foreign trade service. In 
the course of its development many banks 
and banking institutions were absorbed, 
among others the Anglo-Deutsche Bank in 
Hamburg in 1892 and the Bremer Bank in 
Bremen in 1895, thus forming a foundation 
for oversea business. In 1904 the Deutsche 
Genossenschaftsbank von Soergel, Parrisius 
& Co., Berlin and Frankfurt am Main was 
acquired, thus adding the large number of 
the Schultze-Delitzsch co-operative societies 
to its customers. Since then the bank has 
specialized in this line of business, main- 
taining special departments in Berlin and 


ove 


Frankfurt. Further purchases included the 
Breslauer Wechslerbank in Breslau and the 
Wuerttembergische Landesbank in Stuttgart 
in 1910, and the Oberschlesische Bank in 
Beuthen in 1911. During the war in 1917 
the Rheinisch-Westfaelische Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft in Aachen and the Maerkische Bank 
in Bochum were acquired, thus establishing 
for the Dresdner Bank valuable new bases 
in the industrial area of Rhenish Prussia 
and Westphalia. 

The bank now has branches in about a 
hundred cities in all parts of Germany, 
fifty-six offices in Greater Berlin, and has 
interests in a number of other banking in- 
stitutions: for instance, in the Deutsch- 
Suedamerikanische Bank A. G., Berlin, with 
branches in Hamburg, Madrid, Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso, Santiago de Chile, Rio de 
Janeiro, Mexico City, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Asuncion; the Deutsche Orientbank A.G., 
Berlin, with branches in Hamburg and Con- 
stantinople; the Duerener Bank in Dueren, 
the Eschweiler Bank in Eschweiler, Hardy 
& Co. G.m.b.H., Berlin, the Landgraeflich- 
Hessische konzessionierte Landesbank in 
Hamburg v. d. Hoehe, the Mecklenburgische 
Bank in Schwerin and the Oldenburgische 
Landesbank in Oldenburg. 
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Dresden office of the Dresdner Bank 


Th events and after effects of the war, 
the period of inflation, and the crisis follow- 
ing the stabilization of the currency affected 
business considerably. In the foreign fields 
the old connections had to be taken up, the 
more so since the London branch had to be 
liquidated on account of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. These efforts have been successful 
and the relations of the bank with foreign 
countries are again gaining in importance. 


| es 


Branches under the name of the Dresdner 
Bank are maintained. in Danzig, Polish 
Upper-Silesia and Rumania. In Holland 
the bank is represented by Proehl & Gut- 
mann. The latter have made _ themselves 
known by the financing of international 
business, especially in the field of importing 
raw materials into Germany on a large 
scale. The Deutsch-Suedamerikanische Bank, 
Berlin, owing to its international character, 
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The Dresdner Bank in Munich 
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The Hamburg office of the Dresdner Bank 





The Dresdner Bank in Frankfurt 
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was not affected by the inflation of the 
German currency and therefore was able to 
keep its pre-war capital intact. This bank 
made further progress in 1924. The 
Deutsche Orientbank after conversion of its 
capital to 4,000,000 gold marks increased it 
by 2,000,000. For 1924 it will not declare a 
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prise all the branches of industry and com- 
merce. Its executive officials are members 
of the boards of directors of many of the 
most important industrial concerns. 

The bank also takes an active part in the 
underwriting of loans. 

The following statements of January 1, 





Breslau office of the Dresdner Bank 


dividend. The bank has_ re-opened _ its 
Turkish business by purchasing the Banque 


de la Seine in Constantinople. 


1924 and December 31, 1924 show the prog- 
ress made by the Dresdner Bank in 1924, 
the first normal vear since the period of 
inflation: 


ASSETS 


rhe clients of the Dresdner Bank com- 
mercial bills 
deposits with other banks 
Loans against stock exchange securities 


Advances against goods stored and shipments 


Investments in bonds and sharcs 
Participation in syndicatcs 
Participation in other banks 
: tors in account current 


premises 
freehold 
tur 
Ir tments of the 


property 





pension-fund 


Marks Marks 
Jan. 1, 1924 Dec. 31, 1924 
20,874,885 32,409,114 
6,482,178 153,123,726 
81,858,388 136,877,426 
701,513 3,750,941 
23,347,699 77,479,853 
6,416,191 11,179,699 
14,767,249 12,831,460 
. 23,162,427 22,430,384 
83,013,448 312,465,803 
30,000,000 30,000,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
1 1 
38,592 1,007,341 





794,555,748 








LIABILITIES 


apital plus reserves 


A tances 
tems between head and branch offices 
und 





100,000,000 
189,392,462 


100,000,000 
684,774,651 


131,204 431,219 
1,138,905 — 
1,000,000 1,000,000 


8,349,878 


291,662,571 794,555,748 
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Almost all items show a large increase; 
business has grown and deposits have in- 
creased extraordinarily during the year. On 
the other hand, demands for credits could 


be satisfied more and more. Special atten- 


tion was devoted to the demands of the 
foreign trade, as seen from “Advances 
against goods stored and shipments.” Sixty 


per cent. of the total assets are liquid. The 
maintained with the 
Dresdner Bank amounted at the end of 1924 
to 253,072 against 200,196 at the 
1913. Of the net profit, an amount of 
RM. 1,400,000 was added to the legal re- 
serve fund, which has now reached 30 per 
cent. of the capital stock. The other re- 
serves have also been strengthened, e. g., 
119 bank buildings are valued at 30,000,000 
gold marks which is the same amount as 
stated in the statement of 1913. Since that 
new buildings were purchased 


number of accounts 


end of 


year many 
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and numerous buildings were enlarged, and 
many hidden 
this item. 


therefore 
tained in 

The 
Dresdner 


reserves are con- 
extraordinary development of the 
Bank is due to the 
activities of Geheimer Kommerzienrat Eugen 
who was one of the 
of the bank. A few 
Mr. Gutmann, on account of his age, with- 


largely 
Gutmann, original 
founders years ago 
drew from the management of the bank and 
has since been honorary chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The management of the Dresdner Bank at 
present consists of the following gentlemen: 
Dr. Walther Frisch, Herbert M. Gutmann, 
Carl Hrdina, Wilhelm Kleemann, 
Nathan. 

The main office and seat of the manage- 


Henry 


ment has been in Berlin since 1884, while 


the legal domicile is still in Dresden. 


Short Cruises to Canada 


ALIFAX, the St. the 
Saguenay river, and a two day visit 
to Quebec are all combined in the Canadian 
Line of 


Lawrence, 


cruises of the Furness Bermuda 
New York City. 

It takes but two days to reach Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, New York. 
allowed for Halifax. 
parting from Halifax the boat steams first 


from A day is 


visiting Upon de- 
through the Straits of Canso which divide 
Nova Scotia from Cape Breton Island and 
the 
Nova 


thence on Northumberland 

Straits dividing Scotia New 

Brunswick from Prince Edward Island. 
The expanse of the waters of the Gulf of 


through 
and 


St. Lawrence gives one a faint realization 
that in the waters of the St. Lawrence and 
the connecting rivers which it taps, together 
with the Great Lakes which border Canada 
and the United States, there is contained 


more than one-half of the fresh water in the 
world. 

From the St. Lawrence, the portals of the 
Saguenay river are entered where Capes 
Trinity and Eternity dominate the surround- 
ings. From the Saguenay to Quebec is but a 
There are really two Que- 
becs, one a modern city and the other an 
old city at the base of the hills surrounded 
by old fortifications. There are many places 
of interest in and about Quebec which the 
tourist can profitably visit. 

The return voyage to New York retraces 
the steps of the outward voyage with the ex- 
ception that the schedule has been so ar- 
ranged that the tourist enjoys daylight runs 
through the waters which were missed on the 
outgoing voyage. The Furness Bermuda Line 
of New York City conducts four Canadian 
cruises each summer season, two in July and 
two in August. 


brief journey. 
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Office of the Swiss National Bank at Berne 


The Swiss National Bank 


Europe which delayed the establish- 

ment of a central bank of issue. The 
National Bank of Switzerland was con- 
stituted in 1905, and opened on June 20, 
1907. This tardy foundation is due to the 
political régime of the country. The twenty- 
two cantons, or to be more accurate, the 


S WITZERLAND is the only country in 


twenty-five states (three cantons are di- 
vided into half states) renounce only with 
great reluctance some of their rights in 
favor of a unification. It was certainly no 
easy matter to create a central bank, and no 
end of difficulties had first to be overcome 
considering that the simple regulations of a 
decentralized issuance were realized in 1881 
only after a long and hard struggle. How- 
ever, the principle of the centralization 
triumphed in 1891 by a partial revision of 
the Federal constitution, but both projects 
for applying the principle were rejected. 
These rejections were caused in the first 


place by the fear of certain centers that the 
state might become too powerful, and sec- 
ondly, because of rivalry as to which canton 
the bank should be located in. Finally a 
thir! project, overcoming these two obsta- 


cles, created the law of August 6, 1905, 
whicli is the instrumental charter of the 
Swiss National Bank. This law has since 
beer sartly revised in 1911, underwent sev- 


eral modifications since 1914 and some 
further modifications were made again in 
1921. Actually it is the law of April 7, 
1921, which forms the legal fundamental 
statute of the bank. 

The Swiss National Bank is a_ private 
corporation, but is subordinated to the sur- 
veillance of the government. The legal and 
administrative domicile is Berne and the 
board of directors is located in Zurich. The 
capital stock was fixed at francs 50,000,000, 
of which francs 25,000,000 were issued, which 
is represented by 50,000 shares of francs 
500 each. 

A statement of December 31, 1923, shows 
that this capital is distributed as follows: 
46.4 per cent. is in the hands of private in- 
dividuals and firms, 38.2 per cent. is the 
property of some Swiss cantons and 15.4 per 
cent. belongs to various cantonal banks. The 
stockholders must be Swiss concerns and 
Swiss citizens. It is especially pointed out 
that the Swiss Government has no financial 
interest in the bank. 

The stockholders and officers of the 
National Bank naturally resent the mixed 
character of its control. The assembly of 
the stockholders, which in ordinary corpora- 
tions is the supreme organic body, plays 
a secondary role in this case, due to the 
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Conference room in the Zurich office of the Swiss National Bank 


surveillance of the Federal Council. The 
latter designates twenty-five of the festy 
members of the board including the presi- 
dent and a vice-president, the nomination of 
fifteen other members being made by the 
stockholders. It is also the Swiss Federal 
Council which nominates, on recommendation 
of the board of the bank, the members of 


the board of general directors and the board 
of directors for the branch offices. Outside 
of this indirect supervision exercised by its 
directors, the supervision of the govern- 
ment is also exercised directly by the con- 
trolling of the balance sheet before the 
general meeting of the board is held. We 
shall see later on that, besides the issuance 


Quarters of one of the bank’s general managers in the Zurich office 
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A view of one of the landings of the stairway 
in the Zurich office with fresco in the 
background 


of bank notes, the Federal Council has 
other powers. 

The executive body of the bank is the 
general board of directors, divided into 
three departments of which two, the first 
and third, are in Zurich and the second is in 
Berne. 

The first department occupies itself es- 
sentially with discounts, loans on securities, 
clearings, etc. The chief of this department 
is ex-officio, president of the general board 
of directors. 

The second department is charged with 
the issuance of the bank notes, the adminis- 
tration of the monetary reserve, the rela- 
tions between the Confederation and the 
Federal Railroads. Its chief is at the same 
time vice-president of the general board of 
directors. 

The domain of the third department com- 
prises the auditing office, the bureau for 
claims and collections and the statistical 
office 

The mixed character of the bank is not 
only indicated by its organization, but also 
in the distribution of the profits. Ten per 


cent. of the net profit is first turned over 
to the reserve fund. After this the general 
meet decides on the payment of the 
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ordinary dividends, which may not exceed 
5 per cent. and a maximum of 1 per cent. 
of super-dividends. The remainder of the 
profit is turned over to the federal treas- 
ury for distribution among the cantons and 
the Confederation. 

The reason for the establishment and the 
tasks of the bank are defined in the first 
and the second paragraphs of the law. Ac- 
cording to the first paragraph, the Con- 
federation grants the bank the exclusive 
right to issue bank notes. The note issue 
privilege will expire in 1927 at which time 
the Federal assembly will decide cn a pro- 
longation. In case this privilege is not 
renewed, the Confederation has the right to 
take over the bank with all the assets and 
liabilities. The second paragraph provides 
that the bank shall serve as stabilizer of 
the money market, shall facilitate paying 
operations, and shall also act as treasurer 
for the Confederation, in case this is re- 
quired. To complete its task outside of the 
two main domiciles the bank has established 
up to now seven branch offices and two 





Vestibule inside the main entrance, Zurich office 
of the Swiss National Bank 
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agencies. The bank maintains furthermore, 
twelve agencies managed by other banks. 
The bank is alone responsible for the 
notes issued. These notes must be covered 
by a metallic reserve of 40 per cent. The 
balance of the reserve is to consist principal- 
ly of commercial. securities, checks, foreign 
sight drafts, money loaned on securities for 
ten days, and money loaned on_ precious 
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war. However, the bank has completely 
stopped the issuance of 5-franc notes, and 
is trying to withdraw them from circulation. 
Two federal decrees, one in 1914 and the 
other in 1921, authorized the emission of 
notes of francs 40 and francs 10 respectively, 
None of these have been issued. At the 
beginning of the war, the Confederation 
turned over to the bank francs 30,000,000 in 





One side of the main banking floor of the Zurich office, Swiss National Bank, 
showing tellers’ places 


metals. In normal times the bank has to 
redeem its notes in cash at sight and at 
par. The Federal Council can release the 
bank from this obligation, in case of neces- 
sity, as in case of war. This was done by 
decree in 1914 at the outburst of the war. 
This decree is still in effect. The notes are, 
in normal times, issued in small denomina- 
tions of francs 50, francs 100, francs 500 and 
francs 1000; other notes can be produced 
through the assent of the Federal Council. 
In fact, small notes of frances 5 and francs 
20 have been issued during and since the 


treasury certificates of frances 5, 10 and 20. 
These certificates were paid for with the 
bank notes. A third note was added to the 
circulation by emitting certificates of francs 
25, issued by the loan treasury of the Con- 
federation. The above mentioned treasury 
certificates as well as the notes of the loan 
treasury have since been withdrawn. 

The rules concerning the issuance and 
guaranty of the notes determine beforehand, 
the field of activity of the bank. The prin- 
cipal operations are discounts, the buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and similar 
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Exterior of the Swiss National Bank building at Zurich 


paper. The paper must be commercial paper 
bearing two solvent and independent signa- 
tures and being payable within ninety days. 
Other essential operations are check ac- 
counts, foreign drafts on sight, unsecured 
loans and trading in bullion. ‘The bank 
takes care of the operations of the Treasury 
of the Confederation whenever this service 
is required. Funds payable at sight may 
be accepted on deposit without interest. 
These transactions indicate clearly the char- 
acter of the National Bank as a bank of 
issue. As there are no funds available’ for 
such purposes, the bank cannot be ap- 
proached for long-term loans. Besides the 


regular operations of the bank, the pur- 
chase of obligations for temporary disposals, 
the purchase and sale of titles for third 
parties, and holding in trust of titles are 
carried on. The bank has established a serv- 
ice of balancing which is the corner stone of 
the Swiss system of clearing. This service 
is performed by the chambers of compensa- 
tion (or clearing houses) administered by 
the National Bank at the nine principal 
Swiss banking places. To perform this 
operation the bank maintains close relations 
with the check service and the balancing of 
the postal giro accounts. 
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President's office, Banco di Sicilia Trust Company, New York, showing Mr. Badami at work 


Directors’ room, Banco di Sicilia Trust Company, New York 
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Interior of the main banking room 














Banco di Sicilia Trust Company, 


New York, Opens for Business 


v I NHE Banco di Sicilia, Italy, which has 
been carrying on quite an extensive 
program of expansion, under the lead- 

ership of its president and general man- 

ager, Ignazio Mormino D’Asaro, has incor- 
porated the Banco di Sicilia Trust Company 

under the laws of New York State with a 

capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $50,000 

to act as its New York agency. The open- 
ing of the offices of the new trust company 
at Broadway and Broome street, New York, 
on April 29, 1925 aroused considerable in- 
terest in New York banking and financial 
circles, and the ceremony was attended by 
several representatives of the larger down- 
town New York banks. 

rhe parent company, the Banco di Sicilia, 

Italy, is the second oldest bank in Italy, and 

one of the three Italian banks having the 

privilege of issuing notes. Prior to 1848, 

however, it was known as the Bank of Two 

Sicilys, and was distinctly an adjunct of the 

Government, doing practically no private 


loan and deposit business. The Italian Gov- 
ernvent still appoints the board of direc- 
tors. and receives a share of the earnings 
aft certain amount has been set aside for 





Exterior of new office of Banco di Sicilia Trust 
Company, New York 
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Left to right: Italo Palermo, vice-president and treasurer; Louis Costa, vice-president and secretary, 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company, New York 


reserves, and a percentage given to certain 
educational and philanthropic institutions. 
However, the board of directors now con- 
tains representatives appointed by the 
Chambers of Commerce of the cities in which 
branches of the bank are located, as well as 
the Government directors. Its main func- 
tion now is commercial banking. In addi- 
tion it owns three other institutions in Italy, 
two of them agricultural credit banks, and 
the third a savings bank. Its resources 
total over 2,000,000,000 lire. 

The officers of the Banco di Sicilia Trust 
Company are Salvatore Badami, president; 
Italo Palermo, vice-president and treasurer; 
Louis Costa, vice-president and secretary; 
Luigi Scala, assistant vice-president and 
manager of the foreign department, Louis 
Freiman, assistant manager of the foreign 
department; Beniamino Ingegnieros, assist- 
ant manager of the new business depart- 
ment; Frederic Gerard, comptroller; A. Di 
Marco, assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault 
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Entrance to new building of Northern Trust and Savings Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., which was designed, built and equipped by the Griswold, Building 


Company, Inc., New York 


Northern Trust and Savings Company, 
Lancaster Pa. 


HE formal opening of the new mod- 
ern home of the Northern ‘Trust and 


Savings Company, presented to the 


public of Lancaster, Pa. a completely 
equipped financial institution capable of 
necting the most exacting requirements of 


banking service and at the same time pro- 
vided an edifice in which pride is justified. 

1e exterior is a study in itself. The two 
Corinthian columns, the deep reveal above 
entrance, and the entrance itself, all 
their appropriate places in the pro- 
ion of the design. The exterior stone 


is of cut caste granite, and while reason- 
ably conservative in ornamentation it does 
embrace that amount of detail sufficient to 
be in absolute keeping with the general de- 
sign. Set in the deep reveal above the en- 
trance is a large steel-framed window which 
aids in providing abundant daylight for the 
main banking room. The entrance, with its 
two bronze doors, is of ornamented bronze, 
and set on either side of the doors are two 
panels of verde antique marble. The mental 
picture which this type of architecture pro- 
duces reflects the bank’s message of good 
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Top to bottom: Interior seen from main entrance; Officers’ Quarters; Interior seen from 
rear of bank 
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Directors’ room on the Mezzanine floor 


will, and its desire to serve, and invites 
business through the general atmosphere of 
its home. 

The vestibule, a worthy link between the 
exterior and the interior, is representative of 
close attention to detail. Cloisonne Terrazzo 
flooring, walls of Botticino marble, and 
ornamented bronze lighting fixtures, make 
this an attractive entrance. Although in the 


*% 





interior of safe deposit vault, showing space in rear for currency chests. The vault was built and; 
installed by the York Safe and Lock Company, York, Pa. 


interior there is no great wealth of color or 
ornamentation to please the eye, the same 
effect is obtained in the very simplicity of 
the general decorating scheme of the in- 
terior. The result is a banking institution 
and a banking home. 

While the building is considerably deeper 
than its width should allow for absolute 
proportion, by careful planning the excess 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault 


in depth has been utilized in such an ef- 
ficient manner that the banking room is 
perfectly balanced. On the right of the en- 
trance is a well appointed ladies’ retiring 
and rest room complete with mahogany 
wainscoting and furniture, while on the 
left of the entrance is another room of the 
same size, equally well appointed, which may 
be used by the clients of the bank for busi- 
ness of a private nature. 

The public lobby is spacious and fitted 
with every need for the bank’s patrons. The 
entire wainscoting of the banking room and 
public space is of imported Botticino marble 
matching that of the counter-screen, and the 
flooring of gray cloisonne Terrazzo with a 
reddish brown border extending about the 
lobby blends nicely with the general tone 
of the room. Botticino marble check desks 
on the walls of the banking room are 
equipped with solid bronze fittings. 

The counter-screen of Botticino marble is 
surmounted by handsomely ornamented 
bronze glass frames, trim, and _ bronze 
wickets, those of the savings department 
being set in a reveal to accommodate the 
usual needs of the customer at these wickets. 
Under the top of the counter-screen, in 
bronze receivers, are the concealed reflector 
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lights which throw the correct line of light 
on the counters, insuring at all times ac- 
curate and efficient service. Also placed with 
the reflector lights is the indirect lighting 
system employed to illuminate the main 
banking room. ‘This method of lighting lends 
a soft glow which melts into the blending 
of the interior decorations without losing its 
efficiency. The flooring in the cages, and in 
all the work space behind the cages, is of 
14-inch thick battleship linoleum, and _ the 
cage work is of olive painted steel. Abun- 
dant daylight is furnished by a skylight of 
leaded glass 75 feet in length, and additional 
light is given by the large steel-framed 
windows in the front and rear of the bank. 

Directly to the rear of, the public lobby 
are the officers’ quarters. ‘This space, divided 
from the public lobby by a counter of Bot- 
ticino marble, has a flooring of noiseless 
rubber tile in imitation marble. Mahogany 
furniture is used throughout these quarters. 
The size of this space allows interviews with 
the officers without fear of the interruptions 
often caused by cramped officers’ quarters. 

To the right of the entrance to the officers’ 
space is the entrance to the safe deposit de- 
partment and safe deposit and_ security 
vault. It is here that the bank doubles its 
width to accommodate its clients in an ar- 
rangement which is representative of the 
carefully planned interior. 
posit and security vault, installed by the York 
Safe and Lock Company, York, Pa., 25 by 18 
feet over all, has ample room for safe de- 


The safe de- 


posit boxes numbering well into the thou- 
sands, while plenty of space is left for the 
battery of currency chests separated from 
the front section of the vault by a highly 
polished steel grille. ach teller has an 
individual chest with a combination lock, 
into which he deposits his funds nightly, so 
that an accurate checking of cash is an 
easy matter. The vault,, constructed.of 15- 
inch solid reinforced concrete with a 3-foot 
slab for the roof, is lined with laminated ar- 
mored steel, and guarded still further by 
modern electric burglar-proof protection, 
while the bank is also equipped with an 
additional daylight-hold-up alarm system. 
A massive door, weighing 18,000 pounds, of 
10-inch solid steel and fitted with modern 
time locks, guards the entrance. 

Opposite the safe deposit and security 
vault is a book vault utilized for storage and 
other purposes, and adjoining these two 
vaults are the safe deposit department, 
coupon booths, a committee room, and a4 
pay-roll room, all furnished in mahogany 
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with bronze fittings. ‘To the rear of the en- 
trance to this department is the large locker 
and wash room for the male employees of 
the bank. 

On the mezzanine floor, located over the 
sate deposit department and vault, is the 
directors’ room, which is tastefully appoint- 
ed, with a casement window overlooking the 
main banking room. Mahogany furniture and 
wainscoting coupled with the artistically 
stippled walls and the soft hangings, make 
the room most attractive but yet in perfect 
keeping with the dignity which the room 
demands. 

In the basement of the bank, the vast 
amount of space is used by a storage vault, 
store rooms, and bank’s heating plant, 
with an abundance of room remaining to be 
employed in the future as need arises. The 
storage vault, constructed of the same thick- 
ness of reinforced concrete as the safe de- 
posit and security vault, will be used for 
the safe keeping of valuable records of the 
bank and can accommodate like valuables of 
the customers. 

The bank has embraced among its many 
features of service an innovation to Lan- 
caster enabling “twenty-four-hour-service” 
for its clients. Located five feet from the 
side-walk level on the marble panel to the 


left of the entrance to the bank, is the 
opening for the “night safe.” Kvery deposi- 
tor of the bank is provided with a key to 
this small bronze door, measuring about 
G by 10 inches, so that at any time after 
banking hours deposits can be made by store- 
keepers, theaters, and all others needing 
night service. This small door, when opened, 
jsesembles on a larger scale the trap to a 
«letter box, and the deposit is placed im this 
and slides down the chute when the door 
is again shut. The chute leads to the night 
safe inside the bank from which the de- 
posits are collected in the morning and 
credited to the customer as though made 
during banking hours. An alarm bell rings 
in the bank as long as the door to the chute 
remains open, ceasing only when the door is 
locked. An automatic device is located at 
the end of the chute which closes as soon as 
the deposit passes through. In this manner 
the deposits are as safe as though they were 
in the vault. The estimated time between 
unlocking the door and locking it again after 
depositing is ten seconds. 

This banking home of fireproof construc- 
tion was designed, built, and equipped by 
the Griswold Building Company, Inc. of 
New York City who are specialists in bank 
design and construction. 


au 


‘ The Apparent Industrial Recession 


HE facts about the apparent recession 

in industrial conditions, which preceded 
the recent stock market changes, are indi- 
cated in the accurate figures presented in 
the Chart of Business Barometers in the 
Review of the Bank of America, New York, 
for May. Pig iron production in April re- 
versed its previous trend and declined, while 
unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion continued to decrease and the output 
of hituminous coal also followed its declining 
course. Production of crude oil in April, 
however, stood at a higher level than at any 
other period in the last twelve months. Real 
commercial and industrial activity, how- 
ever, was indicated by the increased freight 
car loadings reported. The price of cotton 
reversed itself and registered a decline, while 
that of wheat continued to drop. 

Increases in the following financial indices 
in \»ril as compared with March are re- 
porto in the Bank of America’s barometers: 





The ratio of reserves to deposits of the 
Federal Reserve System and the ratio of 
loans to deposits of the member banks. The 
total earning assets and the total circula- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System showed 
declines; as did also the total bank debits 
of the member banks. France exchange re- 
covered and rose with sterling. The num- 
ber of commercial failures increased in 
April as did also the liabilities involved. The 
stock market in April was less active than in 
the previous month and railroad and indus- 
trial stock prices both declined, while bond 
prices reached higher levels. 

In addition to other important industrial 
and financial indices, the new issue of the 
Bank of America Review contains articles 
on “The Tariff and America’s Foreign In- 
“The American Rubber Indus- 


vestments,’ 
trv” and “Florida—the Last American 
Frontier.” 





Interior view of Kenmore-Governor Square Branch of National Shawmut Bank, Boston, designed by the 
Thomas M. James Company, architects and engineers, Boston 


Protecting the Teller Against Gunmen 


Boston Bank Installs Bullet-Proof Cage in New Branch 


cently opened by the National Shaw- 

mut Bank of Boston, another branch 
called the Kenmore-Governor Square Branch 
has been opened recently. This office has 
some unusual and interesting features, the 
most important of which is the installation, 
in addition to the usual electric protective 
devices of a thoroughly bullet-proof cage 
for the tellers. 

All the glass of this cage is bullet-proof 
glass manufactured by the Safetee Glass Co. 
in Philadelphia. This glass is 7% inches 
thick and is built up of several layers. The 
most extensive tests with rifles or revolvers 
of different kinds have failed to penetrate 
it. There is no open grille wicket as is 
generally customary, but instead a glass deal 
plate and a glass door, through which de- 
posits may be passed. This door is of such 
shape as to absolutely prohibit the use of 
fire-arms through the opening. 

There is a small opening through which 
any sound may readily pass and through 
which the customer may converse with the 
teller. This is of such shape as to prohibit 
the passage of a bullet. 


B =o the Park Square branch re- 


1108 


The roof of the cage is also protected with 
bullet-proof glass so it would be impossible 
for a burglar to jump up on the counter- 





Teller’s window, showing how teller is protected 
against fire-arms 
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screen and shoot dewn at the tellers within. 
The cage is ventilated by electric fans 
and all of the woodwork is backed with 
heavy boiler plate, in no case less than 4 
inch thick, so that if a bullet should pene- 
trate the heavy wood construction which 
finishes the public space side of the counter- 
screen, it would not penetrate this heavy 
bullet-proof steel plate. The rear of the 
cage is protected by heavy steel doors. 
Besides this interesting feature provided 
for the safety of the tellers, the office is 


W 


particularly attractive, the wood finish be- 
ing of selected figured American walnut, 
the walls and ceilings being treated with 
Craftex and the floor of rubber tiles, which 
together with the beautiful walnut furniture, 
the fine rugs, and the draperies, provide a 
particularly harmonious and home-like office 
which should appeal strongly to the mer- 
chants of the district. 

The Thomas M. James Company were the 
architects of the new banking room. 


Thrift Should Be Made Part Basis For Salary Increases 
By William E. Knox 


President American Bankers Association 


N increase in living cost has become a 
fixture in America because it is based 
on a number of established facts. One is 
the operation of the law of diminishing re- 
turns from natural resources. Another is 
the permanently high wage levels. Another 
is the high cost of government that can be 
tempered only in part, for we are demand- 
ing more from our governments, both state 
and national, than ever before, and we must 
pay for it. These changes mean a new dis- 
‘tribution of wealth—more for some classes 
than ever before, and relatively less for 
‘others—the opportunity for greater extrava- 
gance and waste for some, the need for 
more efficient personal economy for others. 
In view of these facts we face the very 
practical problem of how multitudes of our 
people can maintain a proper standard of 
living and also provide for their years of 
declining productivity. It is impossible for 
most men to increase their real wages: 
Therefore they must meet their added re- 
sponsibilities out of more economic em- 
ployment of what they get. 

This readjustment calls for education, but 
it is not the task of the schools alone. The 
schools must teach the young personal eco- 
nomics, but the working man has passed out 
of the influence of the schools and his prob- 
lem of personal finance is one of the most 
Serious problems of American business. 
Th» question of worn out employees must 
be studied by American business. This is 
lar: ely a problem of prevention. The solu- 


tion must be chiefly along lines of providing 
ways and means so that wage earners can 
acquire a reasonable degree of independence 
by their own providence while they are still 
working. That must be the primary aim 
and not a dole system for taking care of 
them as dependents and subjects of charity 
after they are worn out, for the ideal 
should be to prevent unprovided for de- 
pendency from arising. 

Business must not be driven off from this 
problem by such arguments as that it dis- 
charges its full duties when it pays its men 
their wages, or that industrial paternalism 
is contrary to democratic freedom. These 
arguments will not hold water. It is an 
essential part of industrial progress that an 
organized plan be developed for the perma- 
nent financial success of every human being 
in accordance with a just return for the 
economic service he renders society. 

A pauper renders no service to society— 
but we want no paupers in America—we 
want no pauper class. The schools must 
teach our young people so to manage their 
own personal affairs as to insure that they 
will lead lives that have an economic worth 
to society. Business must provide plans 
for its workers to enable them not only to 
earn but also to save so that the teaching 
of the schools will not prove an illusion in 
practice. Do these things and we will have 
no pauperism in America. Neglect to do 
them and we will ultimately develop pauper- 
ism—a nation’s worst social crime. 
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Proposed new building for the Farmers National Bank, Reading, Pa., from plans 
prepared by Alfred C. Bossom, architect and bank engineer of New York 
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Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


New Building for Farmers 
National Bank of Reading, 
Pa., To Have Unusual 


Entrance 


HE Farmers National Bank of Read- 

I ing, Pa., has moved into temporary 

quarters, which it will occupy while its 
new building is being erected on the site in 
Penn square which the bank has occupied 
for 111 years—the site where the old Fed- 
eral Inn, at which General Washington 
stopped, stood until 1814. 

The short corner location has been effec- 
tively utilized by designing the front of the 
building as an are of a circle. Thus 
from all parts of the Square and from other 
streets, the rounded facade can be quickly 
seen and the structure will appear as though 
all lines converged to it. Midway in the 
are of the front will be the main entrance 
door. The Italian Renaissance architecture 
and the graceful columns on either side of 
the doorway will all add to the distinctive 
appearance of the new “Bank with the 
LLions’—so called from the statues of 
lions on either side of the main door. 

Entering the principal door, the visitor 
will find himself in a circular vestibule which 
opens into the main banking room, sixty 
feet wide, extending the full length of the 
building, and lighted by tall windows at 
either end and a dome from above. On the 
left will be offices for the officials. The bank 
screen will be ornate in design and the ac- 
commodations for tellers and cashiers un- 
usually commodious. The floor and walls 
will be of soft toned Travertine and the 
counters of Travernelle marble, while the 
‘ages will be of bronze with an artistic 
patina. Sound-proof rooms will be used for 
the bookkeeping, accountancy, and corres- 
pondence divisions, so that not even the 
slight noise from up-to-date machines for 
culating and writing can be noticed. 

At front and back will be mezzanine 
‘cors with directors’ room and additional 
juarters for the clerical staff. The second 
‘oor, reached by elevators and stairs, will 

equipped as offices and used by the bank. 

\ wide stairway from the center of the 

n banking room leads to the safety de- 

't department in the basement, contain- 


ing 4000 individual boxes, silverware vaults, 
and a fully equipped fur storage plant. 
Abundant space and numerous coupon 
booths are provided for the convenience of 
the public. 

The building will be 55 feet in height, 
and will extend back 125 feet. It will be 
of Barre granite, and while at present hav- 
ing only two stories above the curb, the 
steel work has been designed to sustain 
the weight of at least four additional stories. 
The directors are making ample provision 
for expanding business. 

The building was designed by Alfred C. 
Bossom, bank architect and engineer, New 
York. 


& 


Middletown Savings Bank, 
Middletown. Conn. 


. pee building shown in the illustrations 
on the next page has recently been com- 
pleted for the Middletown Savings Bank, 
Middletown, Conn. It is modified Italian 
Renaissance style, the facade being built of 
Bedford Indiana limestone with a granite 
base. The average exterior dimensions are 
43 by 100 feet. There is a twelve foot wing 
on one side, which is balanced by the en- 
trance gate on the opposite side. 

Entering the building, a ladies’ room is 
located directly to the left. The officers’ 
space is also located near the front, so as to 
be equally accessible to the public and the 
employees. The floor of the main banking 
room is of Tennessee marble slabs. The 
banking screen is of Italian Rosato marble, 
to the height of the wicket ledge, and the 
upper screen is of cast bronze. The working 
space behind the counters is laid with cork 
tile. 

The directors’ room is located on the rear 
mezzanine floor, overlooking the main bank- 
ing room. Additional working space to take 
care of future growth is provided on the 
front mezzanine floor. 

The bank is equipped with two burglar- 
proof vaults, one for its own funds and se- 
curities, and the other to take care of de- 
positors’ valuables. 

The building was constructed and 
equipped under the supervision of Holmes & 
Winslow, bank architects, New York. 
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Facade of Middletown 
Savings Bank, Middle- 
town, Conn., showing wing 
at left, balanced by or- 
namental gateway at 
right 


Interior view of Middle- 
town Savings Bank, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. This build- 
ing was constructed and 
equipped under the super- 
vision of Holmes & 
Winslow, bank architects, 
New York 
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New building of the Central National Bank, New Rochelle, N. Y., now under construction, 
with view of entrance to the vault at right. The building was designed by William 
Whitehill, architect, New York. Vault was built and installed by Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio 


The illustration at the right 
shows the new building of the 
Falls National Bank, Niagara 
Falls, New York. It is of Indi- 
ana limestone, and has a partic- 
ularly appropriate corner en- 
trance. There are several suites 
of offices on the second floor in 
addition to the banking rooms 
proper. The building was 
planned and erected under the 
supervision of Morgan, French 
& Co., Ine., architects and bank 
engineers, New York 














Italian Renaissance fireplace in the vice-president’s conference 


room in the new building of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Directors’ room of the Hyde Park State Bank, Chicago, showing gallery of eleven 
portraits of directors made by the Radiotone Corporation, Chicago. These portraits 
are made on metal instead of on paper or canvas, and have a scintillation of high 
lights and shadows, and a plastic and life-like appearance not found in any other 
ferm of photographic reproduction. 


As ‘\e steel re-inforcing for the main vaults of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohiv. looked during construction. This installation was by the Rivet-Grip Steel Company, 
Clev ‘and, Ohio 
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New building of the Corn Exchange Bank’s branch at Spring 


street and Broadway, New York 

















The Publisher’s Page 


HE investment trust is an institution 

that has within recent months been 
the object of an ever increasing attention 
on the part of American bankers. This is 
borne out by the fact that several invest- 
ment trusts have recently been established 
in the United States where previously the 
institution remained practically unknown. 
“Investment Trusts in Great Britain,’ by 
Paul Einzig, which will appear in the Feb- 
ruary number, will be found of particular 
interest at the present time to readers of 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. This article 
has been prepared purely for purposes of 
information, without any attempt to decide 
for or against the desirability of the invest- 
ment trust and its adaptability to condi- 
tions existing in this country. The author, 
Dr. Einzig, is an economist of note. He is 


foreign editor of ““The Financial News,” 
(London) and Doctor of Political and 
Economic Sciences, University of Paris. 


fie co-operative bank movement, a 
development of the building and loan 
idea, has grown in the state of Massachu- 
setts alone from sixteen banks with assets 
of $272,462 in 1881 to 217 banks with 
assets of approximately $311,962,791 at 
the close of business in October 1924. 
Throughout the United States the co- 
operative plan has grown from the first 
association, organized in 1831 to over 
10,700 institutions of a similar nature 
with total assets of $3,942,939,880 
in 1923. The development of the co- 
operative plan from its early beginnings 
up to present times is interestingly traced 
by Ernest A. Hale in his article ‘‘Co- 
operative Banking,’’ which will appear in 
the February number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. Mr. Hale is treasurer of the 
Suffolk Co-operative Bank, Boston, Mass. 
ay 

VVteN the United States acquired the 

Philippines the Islands were totally 
unable to care for themselves. They were 
both bankrupt and helpless, and what the 
future held in store for them was re- 
garded as largely problematical. Twenty- 
five years have passed. The Islands are 
no longer bankrupt. They have thrived 
under American sovereignty. In return 
for the care and expense incurred during 
those years the Philippines are in a posi- 
tion to co-ordinate in the industrial and 
economic welfare of the United States and 
thereby sustain their autonomy. Frederic 
E. Sturdevant, in his article “What About 
the Philippines?’ which will appear in the 


February number, gives a very clear and 
enlightening picture of developments in 
the Philippines since they have been under 
United States protectorship. Mr. Sturde- 
vant takes up the matter of Philippine in- 
dependence, presenting this highly im- 
portant question and the facts relating to 
it very strongly to the reader. Myr. 
Sturdevant concludes that a grant of in- 
dependence to the Philippines is neither 
feasible nor desirable, leaving the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 
au 
N the February number will appear the 
first series of five articles by Theo- 
dore Tefft Weldon on “‘A Complete Cam- 
paign for New Trust Business."’ The first 
article of this series will cover the subject 
“Selling Your Trust Department to the 
Public." This article contains, as will the 
ones which are to follow it, a wealth of 
helpful suggestions based on the practical 
and highly successful experience of the 
author. The second article of the series 
will appear in the April number. Mr. 
Weldon, the author of the series, is adver- 
tising director of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


HE second article of E. B. Harshaw’s 

series on the Agricultural Department 
of a Bank will appear in the February 
number. The author will discuss in this 
article the survey of the community for 
agricultural development. The third 
article of the series will appear in the 
March number. Mr. Harshaw is cashier of 
the Grove City National Bank of Grove 
City, Pa., and is president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. His bank has 
been a pioneer in agricultural community 
development and co-operation. This work 
has been very mutually beneficial to the 
farmers of the community and to the bank. 


Wy 


MONG the first and most effective 

things that the bankers of this 
country could do in working for tax re- 
duction would be to discourage further 
state and municipal bond offerings, in the 
opinion of William P. Helm, Jr., whose 
article ““The Heart of the Tax Problem,” 
will appear in the March number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. Mr. Helm is an 
authority on the tax problem, having made 
a careful and thorough study of taxation. 
For the last three years he has been Wash- 
ington correspondent of the National 
Budget Committee. 














Our Foreign Department 


IXTY years ago this bank was the pioneer in financing foreign 
trade. 

Our Foreign Department is still located at No. 48 Wall Street 
where it has been since its beginning. The banking offices lately 
occupied by our domestic department are being remodeled and 
adapted to the needs of our Foreign Department, whose entire 
staff on the completion of this work will be consolidated on the 
banking floor. 


Expert service and knowledge are offered our customers and 
prospective clients engaged in foreign business. 











Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 
Main Office Foreign Department 
52 Wall Street 48 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
at 63rd Street 
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BAN NK 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
A Nation-Wide Service 


For more than a century this Bank has constantly widened its facilities and extended its 
banking connections. Beyond the mere question of growth, however, has been the 
tradition of an individual attention to the requirements of its correspondents. 





Correspondence cordially invited. 
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N his article “The Changing Economic 

Position of the United States," which 
will appear in the March number, O. P. 
Austin, statistician of the National City 
Bank of New York, says that the late 
James Stillman, so long head of the 
National City, remarked to him in the 
course of a conversation some years ago, 
that the future of the export trade of the 
United States would be determined by the 
activities of the manufacturers. The 
growing population of the country, Mr. 
Stillman added, was consuming more and 
more of its natural products, and the in- 
creasing activities of the manufacturers 
suggested that their exports would hold 
the United States at the head of the list 
of the world’s exporting nations. Dr. 
Austin remarks in his article that the 
years which have swiftly passed ‘since Mr. 
Stillman’s prediction have fully justified it. 
The capital of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the United States, which stood 
at $10,000,000,000 in 1900, was $44,- 
000,000,000 in 1919; the output of man- 
ufactures has advanced from $13,000,- 
000,000 in 1900 to $62,000,000,000 in 
1919 and will probably show $65,000,- 
000,000 when the figures for 1923 have 
been arrived at. The share which man- 
ufactures form of our exports has ad- 
vanced from 35 per cent. in 1900 to 54 
per cent. in 1924. Meantime the value 
of farm products of the United States, 
based on prices on the farm, has, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture, advanced from $3,549,000,- 
000 in 1900 to $12,000,000,000 in 1924. 


WW 
\ ILLIAM P. Helm, Jr., has for sev- 


eral years made a careful study of 

the question of taxation. His article ‘‘The 
Heart of the Tax Problem” which will 
appear in the March number is both com- 
prehensive and enlightening. Mr. Helm 
says that he wonders if readers of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE have caught the 
full significance of the cost of American 
government. He says that we all know 
that taxes are high. But do we realize 
how high they are? Do we realize, for 
instance, that those who dwell in our chief 
ies are paying more per capita today for 
covernment than they are for food? Mr. 
I elm has, with the help of accurate data 
compiled by government and_ business 
alysts, prepared a comparative state- 
ment showing the per capita costs of 
vernment and of food in fifteen of the 
chief cities of the United States. In every 
e of these cities the per capita govern- 

t cost in one year was more than the 


per capita food cost over the same period 


of time. 
aa) 


: HE ever increasing bid for new truat 
business by trust companies and trast 
departments of national and state banks 
through the medium of newspaper pub- 
licity will make Theodore Tefft Weldon’s 
article “Newspaper Advertising as Part of 
the Trust Selling Campaign,” which will 
appear in the April number, of particular- 
ly timely interest. This will be the second 
article of a series prepared by the author 
for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE under 
the general heading of “*A Complete Cam- 
paign for New Trust Business.” Mr. 
Weldon, as advertising manager of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, has 
had unusual success with newspaper and 
other forms of publicity which he used as 
aids in securing new trust business. 


ti HE history of few fortunes carries with 
it as much of legend and romance as 
that of the Rothschild family. When great 
fortunes are thought of that of the 
Rothschilds is usually one of the first to 
come to mind. The story of this famous 
fortune, its vissicitudes and the legends 
which have sprung up regarding it, is 


interestingly told by Withers Woolford in . 


his article ““The Romance of the Rothschild 
Fortune” which will appear in an early 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
One of the several interesting legends re- 
lated in Mr. Woolford’s article is that of 
Nathan Rothschild’s method of obtaining 
private information in London regarding 
the outcome of the Battle of Waterloo be- 
fore the news reached the rest of the city, 
and of his putting this information to 
such use that it netted him a profit esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. 
ay 

‘= article in the law department of 

our January number with reference to 
stopping payment on a certified check was 
evidently appreciated by one of our sub- 
scribers, who writes us as follows: “| want 
to thank you for publishing that informa- 
tion regarding stop. payments on certified 
checks. It was just what I wanted to 
know, and by reading the article | feel 
that | have accomplished something and 
have added to my elementary knowledge 
of banking and its functions. I have 
found your magazine very interesting and 
quite an encyclopedia of learning, relating 
to books, bankers and banking.” 














Our Foreign Department 


IXTY years ago this bank was the pioneer in financing foreign 
trade. 


Our Foreign Department is still located at No. 48 Wall Street 
where it has been since its beginning. The banking offices lately 
occupied by our domestic department are being remodeled and 
adapted to the needs of our Foreign Department, whose entire 
staff on the completion of this work will be consolidated on the 
banking floor. 

Expert service and knowledge are offered our customers and 
prospective clients engaged in foreign business. 
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The Publisher’s Page 


HE Editorial Comment in the April 

number will include discussion of such 
subects as “The Banker Vice-President,’” 
“Getting Taxes Down,” ““The Search for 
Peace,” “A Disguised Form of Socialism,"! 
“Branch Banking Legislation Delayed,” 
and “Congressmen Increase Their Pay.” 


w 


HAT makes savings departments 
prosperous? Is it the number of 
new depositors obtained? Is it the num- 
ber of depositors held? Or is it primarily 
the number of real savers developed? G. 
Prather Knapp, whose years of practical 
experience in such matters are many, and 
who is one of the pioneers in the field of 
modern financial publicity, believes that a 
prime factor in developing savings busi- 
ness is efficient and economical cultivation 
of the present depositor. Mr. Knapp tells, 
and shows, why he believes this in his 
article “Developing the Savings Business 
Through Cultivation of the Existing Cus- 
tomer,” which will appear in the April 
number. This article is practical rather 
than theoretical; it is based on facts and 
figures and not on guesswork. 


HY 


TO 


Tr ever increasing bid for new trust 
business by trust companies and trust 
departments of national and state banks 
through the medium of newspaper pub- 
licity will make Theodore Tefft Weldon’s 
article “Newspaper Advertising as Part of 
the Trust Selling Campaign,” which will 
appear in the April number, of particular- 
ly timely interest. This will be the second 


article of a series prepared by the author’ 


for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE under 
the general heading of ““A Complete Cam- 
paign for New Trust Business.” Mr. 
Weldon, as advertising manager of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, has 
had unusual success with newspaper and 
other forms of publicity which he used as 
aids in securing new trust business. 


ay 


Q) UPPOSE that one of the old-line con- 
\~ servative bankers of a hundred years 
avo should suddenly return in the flesh to 
a: institution of which he had been one 
o! the founders. What would he think of 
Present day methods of the present day 


generation of financial men in their man- 
ner of seeking contacts with the public? 
Osborn Fort WHevener in his article 
““Change—Or the Strange Experience 
of G. Hatfield, Publicity Director,”’ gives 
some interesting sidelights on what might 
occur should the publicity manager of a 
large modern bank suddenly be brought 
face to face with the shade of the man who 
was president of his institution a century 
previous. Mr. Hevener’s article, with il- 
lustrations by Burris Jenkins, Jr., will ap- 
pear in the April number. 


TTT 
ar, 


HE history of few fortunes carries with 

it as much of legend and romance as 
that of the Rothschild family. When great 
fortunes are thought of that of the 
Rothschilds is usually one of the first to 
come to mind. The story of this famous 
fortune, its vissicitudes and the legends 
which have sprung up regarding it, is 
interestingly told by Withers Woolford in 
his article ““The Romance of the Rothschild 
Fortune” which will appear in the May 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
One of the several interesting legends re- 
lated in Mr. Woolford’s article is that of 
Nathan Rothschild’s method of obtaining 
private information in London regarding 
the outcome of the Battle of Waterloo be- 
fore the news reached the rest of the city, 
and of his putting this information to 
such use that it netted him a profit esti- 


mated at $2,500,000. 


YT 
| 
Sis 


N an article ““The American Discount 

Market" which will appear in the 
April number, Jerome Thralls, vice-presi- 
dent of the discount corporation of New 
York, remarks that substantial progress 
has been made during the ten years in 
which American bankers have enjoyed the 
valuable privilege of utilizing their own 
credit in the direct financing of foreign 
trade and commerce. Dollar credits have 
become favorably known the world over. 
According to a report of the American 
Acceptance Council, our principal banks 
and bankers, on December 31, 1924, had 
$821,000,000 of acceptances executed, in 
the aggregate. Of these credits, $292,- 
000,000 were for imports, $305,000,000 
for exports, $38,000,000 for domestic 
shipments, $162,000,000 for warehoused 
goods, and $24,000,000 for dollar ex- 


change. 




















Our Foreign Department 


IXTY years ago this bank was the pioneer in financing foreign 
trade. 


Our Foreign Department is still located at No. 48 Wall Street 
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The Publisher’s Page 


a7 HE May issue will contain an article 
“National Banks and Trust Work” by 
Nicholas H. Dosker, vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, Louisville. Mr. 
Dosker says: “‘Let no national bank start- 
ing out to exercise trust powers assume 
that it is an easy business or that the 
public or even its own customers are going 
to stampede it with offerings. The devel- 
opment of a trust department is slow, 
hard work. 


bank goes into trust work with a deter- 


If a well located national 


mination to succeed, a willingness to wait 
for its efforts to bear fruit, a proper or- 
ganization and full co-operation of the 
officers of the banking department, there 
is no reason why it should not build up a 
profitable 


keenness of the competition.” 


business regardless of the 


be 


| N the May number will appear the fifth 

article of E. B. Harshaw’s interesting 
and helpful series on the agricultural de- 
partment of a bank. In this article Mr. 
Harshaw will discuss the part that com- 
munity development plays in an agricul- 
tural program. The following articles by 
Mr. Harshaw on banker-farmer co-opera- 
tion appeared respectively in the January, 
February, March and April numbers of 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for 1925: 
“Community Need of Bankers’ Interest in 
Better Agriculture,’ ““The Community Sur- 
vey in Bank Agricultural Work,”’ “How 
the Banker Can Promote Closer Personal 
Contact With the Farmer,” and ‘Bank 
Co-operation in Community Extension 
Work.” The author of this series is 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, and cashier of the Grove City 
National Bank of Grove City, Pa. 


We 


CORRESPONDENT from Oklahoma 
THE BANKERS 


has written to 


‘AGAZINE asking for material for a 


study of the question as to what con- 
stitutes the ideal relation between a bank 
and the community which it serves. 
Readers will be interested in the following 
list of articles relating to this subject 
which have appeared in various issues of 
the Magazine: ““Americanization,”” by A. 
E. Leiser, May 1920, page 704; “Bankers; 
Don’t Hide Behind Closed Doors!"" by 
George M. Seward, December 1922, page 
997; “Banks as Financial Educators,” by 
T. D. MacGregor, December 1921, page 
1066; ‘Begin Mr. Banker, Begin,” by Cole 
Roland, January 1920, page 26; “‘Co- 
operation In and Out of the Bank," by 
J. W. Bradley, May 1922, page 837; “The 
Country Banker as Counsellor and Friend,’ 
by George Woodruff, April 1922, page 
635; “Finding a Bank's Personality,” by 
Carl H. Getz, December 1922, page 1002; 
“How a Bank Helps Americanize the 
Foreign Born,” by Charles A. Goddard, 
December 1918, page 757; ‘Obligation of 
Depositors to Banks,’ December 1923, 
page 995; “‘How the Grove City National 
Helps the Farmer,’ by E. B. Harshaw, 
February 1924, page 187; and “‘On the 
Human Side of Banking,”’ September 1921, 
page 520. 


Uy 


HE widespread interest aroused in 

banking circles by the announcement 
in the March number of another Prize 
Contest by THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
has been evidenced by the number of 
inquiries that have been coming in to the 
Contest Editor regarding the 
which closes July 1, 1925. A number of 
essays have already been submitted to the 
Contest Editor in the short time which has 
elapsed since the contest was announced. 
Judges of the Prize Contest are Percy H. 
Johnston, Melvin A. Traylor and J. F. 
Sartori, presidents respectively of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, the 
First National Bank of Chicago and the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 


contest, 


Angeles. 
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—At the New York End 


THE BANK OF AMERICA brings its services 
right home to its customers through its 
offices in eight business communities in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. Each office is 
a unit in its own community. All of them 
are welded into one institution for the 
service of business men. 
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The Publisher’s Page 


HE possibilities of building bank 

deposits through the medium of 
émployees’ new business contests are con- 
stantly being demonstrated by the suc- 
cessful campaigns which banks in various 
sections of the country have been con- 
ducting. The June number will contain 
an article by W. B. Weisenburger, vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, entitled ‘“‘Making 
Salesmen Out of Bank Employees.’ This 
article tells the story of a_ successful 
employees’ campaign for new business 
which has recently been brought to a 
conclusion by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and which brought in new busi- 
ness amounting to a total of $6,786,000. 
” the June number will appear the 

first of a series of articles on “Some 
Phases of Country Bank Credits,” by 
Frank S. Wettack, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Coffeyville, Kansas. The 
purpose of Mr. Wettack’s series of 
articles, which are based on many years 
experience of a nature both practical 
and successful, is to outline the credit 
principles upon -which country bank 
credits should be based. It will be urged 
that while conditions underlying applica- 
tions for credit vary greatly, the credit 
principles are unyielding and constant. 
Mr. Wettack will endeavor to show in 
his series that it is practicable to diag- 
nose any application for credit and _de- 
termine whether or not the risk presented 
is a proper one. He does not contend 
that under any system of credits losses 
can be entirely avoided. After attempting 
to outline some of the ruling principles 
in country bank credits, a method is 
suggested for subjecting applications for 
credit to an analysis in the light of the 
principles evolved, to disclose whether or 
net a proposed loan has the necessary 
merits to classify it as a proper country 


bank credit risk. 
ae 


‘T° HE third article of the series which 
has been appearing in the Banking 


Publicity Section of THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE on “A Complete Campaign 
for New Trust Business," by Theodore 
Tefft Weldon, advertising manager North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago, will ap- 
pear in the June number. Previous 
articles by Mr. Weldon have discussed 
the subjects of ‘““‘The Complex Task of 
Selling the Trust Department to the Pub- 
lic,"” and ‘“‘Newspaper Advertising as Part 
of the Trust Selling Campaign.” In his 
third article Mr. Weldon will take up the 
subject of “Direct Mail as a Factor in a 
Campaign for New Trust Business."” This 
article will be divided into four sections: 
(1.) Subjects to be treated, and the im- 
portance of avoiding the text-book variety 
of approach; (2.) Attractiveness, layout 
and readability compared in importance 
to the substance; (3.) Distribution; and, 
(4.) The tie-up between newspaper ad- 


vertising and direct mail. 


T HE final article of the series by E. 
B. Harshaw, cashier of the Grove City 
National Bank of Grove City, Pa., on ““The 
Agricultural Department of a Bank,” will 
appear in the June number. In this last 
article of his series, Mr. Harshaw will 
sum up the results that a properly 
operated bank agricultural department 
can obtain for the bank, for the com- 
munity, and for the state and nation. Mr. 
Harshaw pointed out in his article in the 
May number that, from a standpoint of 
the community development phase of bank 
agricultural work alone, “if it were pos- 
sible for every banker in the United States 
to get the vision of what it would mean 
to have his community (meaning his full 
sphere of influence and not just his town) 
organized, with his town as a center and 
a happy community spirit pervading the 
whole, all would feel that there is scarce- 
ly any worth-while project for that com- 
munity impossible of attainment, and by 
organizations of this kind co-operating 
with organizations of similar kinds, ad- 
joining community development could 


surely be made state and nation-wide.” 
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—At the New York End 


THE BANK OF AMERICA has 
for generations held the cus- 
tom of substantial families and 
business houses because it has 
held their confidence. 
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The Publisher’s Page 


N his timely article, “‘Wage Earners’ 
Debts and the Savings Margin,”” which 
will appear in the July number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, O. R. Johnson 
that the young 
couple who house- 


points out average 


married start in 
keeping need not necessarily have ac- 
cumulated any capital with which 
begin. They can buy everything that 


they need, and many things that they 


to 


don't need, in the way of house furnish- 


ings, on credit, thus mortgaging their 
earnings for a period of anywhere from a 
few months to perhaps a year or two 
They are left no savings margin 
A 
writer in a recent issue of ‘Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly’’ remarks that: “‘Investi- 


gation has disclosed that only 10 per cent. 


years. 
with which to start a bank account. 


of the people in any community buy for 
cash, while a bare 30 per cent. are able to 
purchase on charge accounts. In other 
words, fully 60 per cent. of all present 
buying is done along easy payment lines, 
despite the fact that many manufacturers 
and dealers shun the method as dangerous 
Mr. Johnson believes that 
the remedy for the situation which he 


” 


and unstable. 


describes in his article lies, in part, with 
bankers. He tells what he believes bankers 
can do and ought to do to help lift the 
mortgage on the wage earner’s dollar, so 
that a savings margin may be created 
which will get into the savings banks. 
Uy 

N his article, “Reducing the Labor Cost 

in Banks,” which will appear in the 
July number, Edward P. Vollertson, con- 
of the Bank of the 


troller National 


Republic, Chicago, says: “It is paradoxical 
that banking, which has outdistanced in- 
dustry in many respects, should drop so 
far behind in meeting the problem of 


. . The time is at 
hand when the financial institution with 


ision and an eye to the future must give 


human relations. . 


reful study and serious thought to its 
»>loyment department if it is to attract 
righest type of employees, reduce the 
turnover, and inculcate the spirit of 
eration, the lack of which is due to 
-centralization in dealing with ques- 


tions of employment.” Mr. Vollertson goes 
into the problems of personnel and labor 
costs, and tells where the fundamental 
weaknesses lie. He gives a remedy for 
the situation, based on successful experi- 


ence in dealing with such problems. 


ay 


N the second article of his series on 
“Some Phases of Country Bank 
Credits,” Frank S. Wettack will discuss 
such subjects as the term “good moral 
risk’ as used in connection with loans. The 
author takes up the questions of salary and 
mode of living of the borrower, and wheth- 
er he is married or single, in the relation- 
ship that these matters have to the credit 
risk. The effects of the enormous popular- 
ity of deferred payment purchases as they 
apply to the credit standing of the pros- 
pective borrower who makes frequent use 
of this form of purchase, are also touched 
upon by Mr. Wettack. He also discusses the 
case of the man of good income who will 
not save. The matter of the family and 
business connections of the prospective 
borrower are next considered by the 
author. He stresses the danger that lies 
in too much dependence upon such con- 
nections. The author closes his article 
with a discussion of the importance of 
considering, in a proposed loan, the uses 
to which the proceeds of the loan will be 
applied. Mr. Wettack’s second article of 
his series will appear in the July number. 


Ue 


HE third article of the series on “A 

Complete Campaign for New Trust 
Business” by Theodore Tefft Weldon, 
which it was erroneously announced on 
this page would appear in the June num- 
ber, will appear in July. The subject of 
Mr. Weldon’s third article is “Direct Mail 
as Part of the Trust Selling Campaign.” 
The author will discuss the importance of 
mailing lists and the proper and frequent 
checking over of such lists; how to ap- 
proach the question of copy with regard 
to style of presentation and length; the 
handling of cover, decoration, layout and 
title; and the question of the percentage of 
returns and the check on returns. 





























—At the New York End 


THE BANK OF AMERICA is success- 
fully using the radio to reach not only its 
clientele, but thousands of other listeners, 
with weekly talks on some phase of finance, 
industry or economics. 


Tune in on W EAF, New York City, on 
Tuesday nights at 8:00. 
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How the Woman Manager Brings In Business 


By Anne Seward 


“Does the women’s department justify its sudden popularity?” 


is the 


question that is answered in full in 120 pages of “The Women’s Depart- 


ment” (Bankers Publishing Co., $1.25). 


Miss Seward proves that it has, in 


every case in which it has been tried, from the largest metropolitan bank to 


the smallest suburban bank. 


Reprinted here is a short chapter from the 


book showing how the woman manager can bring to the attention of the 
women customers the service of the bank as executor. 


- THESE days when clever business 

women are making lots of money or when 
husbands and fathers are leaving their es- 
tates unencumbered to the women benefici- 
aries, the details of handling property are 
more and more being turned over to banks 
and trust companies. In featuring these 
functions of their institutions the women’s 
departments in banks play an active part. 

Not long ago an interior decorator of 
pronounced success in New York City came 
to her trust company and said: “I might just 
as well give up making money if I can’t 
have more time than I do to take care of 
it.” She had never heard of the trust com- 
pany’s facilities to act as personal trustee. 
But when the manager of the women’s de- 
partment explained to her that she could be 
relieved of all routine in the care of her 
affairs and that her securities could be 
watched and exchanged, her “called bonds 
redeemed,” her dividends collected and her 
“rights” exercised without her having to 
take any time away from her decorating 
business, she immediately put her affairs 
into this custody service department and, 
being spared all worry of financial details, 
made even more money and a greater suc- 
cess of her decorating than before. 


Teach Women Depositors 


Sometimes women would rather have other 
women explain the intricacies of investment 
technicalities than men. They mind, per- 
haps, appearing slow or dull before men, 
and they know that the woman manager has 
also had to make a study of this work. Tax- 
exemption blanks, stock waivers and even 
correct endorsements are mysteries to the 
average society or even professional woman. 

It is fast becoming an important function 
of the rodern women’s departments to teach 
their women depositors the different capac- 
ities in which the bank is able to act for 


them. One bank in the Middle West had 
not the slightest idea how many of its 
women depositors were utilizing the trust 
services of the bank until it appointed a 
manager of the women’s department. She 
made an analytical survey of all the ac- 
counts in the bank and found that not one 
in 200 women had ever heard of a living 
trust or a custodian trust or knew that the 
bank could and should act as executor under 
her own or her husband’s or father’s will. 
To talk will-making or even gift-making 
is a ticklish job. Women of fortune have 
to be approached very gingerly on the sub- 
ject. A woman bank officer often has a 
better opportunity to bring up this sub- 
ject than a man. The old superstition still 
prevails that to make your will is to hasten 
death, or if it does not prevail in a given 
case, the subject is thought distasteful. 


Persuading Women to Make Wills 


But a woman manager in a bank depart- 
ment, who is constantly discussing busi- 
ness matters, anyway, can weave it into 
conversation with such tact as to open up 
an avenue of investigation and action. The 
woman of property can easily be made to 
understand that the only executor who will 
not die, take vacations, be sick, or be proof 
to temptation, is the bank. Moreover, she 
can probably be persuaded to make her will 
without further delay, and she soon real- 
izes that in the discussion of property and 
its disposition it is a far more agreeable 
task to talk matters over with a comparative 
stranger in the form of a bank official than 
with the family doctor or “best friend”. 

A half-hour’s conversation in the women’s 
department has resulted in: Resolved—I 
Shall Make My Will Today, and it has been 
done. Procrastination and bank atmosphere 
do not go together. Even changeable wom-: 
become resolute under the right influence. 








BOOK TALKS 


EVELYN M. PRICE, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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Shop Talk 


HEN we think of banking lit- 

erature we think of voluminous 
treatises on banking laws and the eco- 
nomic phases of bank operation; we 
totally forget (or, rather, never think 
of) that side of banking that has made 
it the supreme interest in life for many 
men. Just as journalism has its thrill, 
just as engineering has its joy of crea- 
tion, so banking has its romance. It is 
this romance that Thomas P. Kane re- 
corded from his 37 years of banking ex- 
perience when he wrote his Romance 
and Tragedy of Banking. No banking 
library should be without this book, 
which will develop in those who read it 
a love for and interest in their chosen 
profession which cannot be gained by 
study alone. Write for a circular de- 
scribing the book fully. 


ay 


“Have you a copy of ‘Who’s Who and 
What’s What,’ by Jerome?” 

“No, sir; but we got ‘Who’s He and 
Vat’s He Got,’ by Bradstreet.”—Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

We have “What’s What and Who 
Uses It,” known by the business title of 
the Encyclopedia of Banking and 
Finance, which is described in the ad- 
vertisement on page 7.—Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co. 








a 


Tue author of A Century of Banking 
Progress, William O. Scroggs, Ph. D., 
has been, for a number of years, a mem- 
ber of the financial staff of the “New 
York Evening Post”. His daily column 
on business and financial conditions is 
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carefully followed by the most progres- 
sive men of the country. Read about 
his book on the following page of 
Boox Tats. 

a 


Amone the books on credit which are 
recommended by the Special Libraries 
Association in its pamphlet “Your Bank 
and the Organization of Its Library” is 
Commercial Paper by W. H. Kniffin. 
This book was recently completely re- 
vised, and some material added to parts. 
The latter half of the book gives actual 
credit statements with their analysis. 
The price is $2.50. 


Tue author of The Bank Credit Inves- 
tigator, Russell F. Prudden, is now a 
state bank examiner, located at present 
in the New York district. It will be re- 
called that at the time of writing his 
book on credit investigation he was con- 
nected with one of the largest New 
York City banks. We might add that 
just when we are convinced that every 
credit investigator in the United States 
has a copy of this book in his pocket, 
more orders prove that there are still 
some who have been overlooked. 


mR 


A VALUABLE suggestion is given by T. 
D. MacGregor in the New Business De- 
partment about having “understudies”. 
He says, “In an_ institution large 
enough to warrant it, the tasks of the 
department should be so systematized 
that at least two persons are familiar 
with the work of each desk. Thus there 
would always be an understudy in case 
of the absence of the officer or clerk 
regularly in charge of that part of the 


work.” 
lea 


We will be glad to send circulars about 
any of our publications. Write for the 
one which gives prices and description 
of all our books. 
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A Century 
of Banking Progress 


By WILLIAM;O. SCROGGS, Ph. D. 


URING the past hundred years the bank- 
ing system of the United States has 
passed through many different phases, and it 
is still in process of evolution, like all other 
living institutions. 


Tue story of these changes has been fre- 
quently told and in various ways, but it has 
never been presented in the form of a contin- 
uous, non-technical narrative covering the 
whole period of American banking. It is to 
supply such a deficiency that this book has 
been prepared. 


WuiLe instructive of the banking progress 
of the country, the book is made exceedingly 
interesting by an author who holds the inter- 
est of the reader by his excellent selection of 
material, making a story, well told, of histori- 
cal facts. 


For purposes of illustration events in the 
history of a large number of individual banks 
have been cited, and one century-old New 
York bank was selected, whose career could 
be used for illustrative purposes. 


Tue chapter headings given here show how 
thoroughly the author has covered his field, 
and suitable illustrations, some taken from 
old prints, give an added interest to the 
volume. 


Tue author, William O. Scroggs, has been 
for a number of years a member of the finan- 
cial staff of the New York Evening Post. His 
daily column on business and financial condi- 
tions is carefully followed by business men 
throughout the country. 











} 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


71 Murray Street 


New York 
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First Copies of “Recollections of a Busy Life” Bring $100 Each 


Frienps of the Scottish Old Peoples Home 
at Riverside, Ill., have paid $100 each for 
special numbered copies of James B. For- 
gan’s Recollections of a Busy Life. This 
price was unsolicited, Mr. Forgan wrote to 
his publishers, and the money, of course, 
was turned over to the Home to which all 
royalties to come from the sale of the book 
had already been assigned before the death 
of the author. 





his book, when he turned them over to be 
added to the royalties which would be paid 
to the Home at regular intervals. 

The Scottish Old Peoples Home was 
started many years ago by the Illinois St. 
Andrews Society. At first about 30 could 
be accommodated, but after a new building 
was acquired the capacity was increased to 
about 60. Many interesting persons have 
been cared for, among them being a chemist, 





Scottish Old Peoples Home at Riverside, Ill., which is to be benefited by the 


royalties from James B. 


All readers of Boox Ta.txs who ordered 
copies of this book, and the many other pur- 
chasers throughout the country, have been 
giving money to the Scottish Old Peoples 
Home, and to these persons the photograph 
of the Home which is reproduced here will 
be of interest. 

Mr. Forgan was keenly interested in this 
Home, and was very much delighted to 
write about the unsolicited checks for $100 
each which he had received for copies of 


Forgan’s autobiography 


who lived to the age of 99. He had been 
an interne in the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh when Sir James Simpson for the first 
time used chloroform as an anaesthetic in 
performing an operation, and to the last 
could give a vivid description of that great 
event in surgical history. Careful attention 
is given to the moral, mental and physical 
standing of the inmates, remembering that 
it is really a home and that those who live 
in it must live as a family. 








Progress of Advertising Agencies 
A pamputer entitled “Agency Association 
Progress in the United States,” which is a 
reprint of an address delivered by New- 
comb Cleveland, vice-president of the 
Erickson Co., New York, is being distributed 
by the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies (headquarters at 247 Park Avenue, 
New York). This address was delivered in 
London before the advertising convention 
last July, and is of interest to firms whose 
advertising is in the hands of agencies, or 
may be contemplating making use of one. 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 


Tue three textiles—cotton, wool and silk— 
enter so into the daily life of every man, 
woman and child that the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., of New York has sub- 


mitted, in booklet form, a description of 
the three industries represented by these 
materials. “Three Textile Raw Materials 
and Manufacture” is the title given to this 
126-page booklet, which by writing and ex- 
cellent illustrations presents these industries 
in an extremely interesting and instructive 
way to the public. Each material is taken 
from its raw state to the finished product, 
and actual photographs are reproduced. 


New Books 
ELeMents oF Business Sraristics. By 
Robert Riegel. Appleton. $4.00. 
Aw exposition of the principles of statistics 
as they apply to the solution of business 
problems. 


Principles OF Importinc. By W. E. Butter- 
waugh.- Appleton. $5.00. 
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A facsimile of the 
autographed page 
which is included 
in each copy of 
this edition of 
“Recollections of a 
Busy Life” is 
shown at the right. 
This book is bound 
in full leather with 
numerous illustra- 
tions. The price 
is $6.00. 








“My business success wus, of course, 
co-ordinate with that of the banks I 
worked for and their success was attrib- 
utable to the marvelous opportunities they 
had for growth and development. . . . 
The fact is that the extraordinary busi- 
ness development of the United States and 
Canada during the past generation has 
afforded opportunities for bankers and 
banking in both countries unparalleled in 
any previous generation in any country in 
the world’s history. All that we. bankers 
had to do, therefore, was to keep the 
middle of the road, manage the affairs of 
our banks honestly and with ordinary 
care, and success for ourselves and our 
institutions was inevitable.” 









Recollections of a Busy Life 





By JAMES B. FORGAN 





It is only necessary to bring attention to the fact that this book is a 
really fascinating narrative of the steps by which James B. Forgan, 


late chairman of the board of the First National Bank of Chicago 


, 


rose from a bank apprentice at St. Andrews, Scotland, to the head of 
one of this country’s greatest banks. More than half a century spent in 


the banking business is covered in its pages. 
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Hacue Rvures Expiarnep: CARRIAGE OF 
Goons sy Sea Acr 1924. By Sanford D. 
Cole. England: Effingham Wilson. The 
Stockholm Conference on general average 
and the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, with 
notes. 

Tuts book, an English publication, gives the 
standard clauses of the Hague Rules which 
define the liabilities to be assumed for the 
period of the voyage by sea carriers under 
bills of lading. They will supplant clauses 
hitherto commonly inserted in bills of lading 
relieving sea carriers from liability, and will 
impose on them an irreducible measure of 
liability for the safety, during the voyage, 
of goods carried under bills of lading. In 
this way these statutory rules will alter the 
legal position so materially that they will 
require the close attention of all those who 
are concerned with bills of lading transac- 
tions—that is, of cargo owners, ship- 
owners, underwriters, bankers and commer- 
cial lawyers. 

The general scheme of the rules is out- 
lined in the opening section of the introduc- 
tion, which, in further sections, describes the 
events leading on to the passing of the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act. In the United 
States and other maritime countries similar 
legislation is under consideration. If these 
legislative proposals are passed, the rules, 
which were embodied in an_ international 
convention with the idea that they should be- 
come universally operative, will then attain 
that status. Part of the conditions in bills 
of lading will then be standardized the world 


over. 
+ 


Parnciptes or Aupitinc. By E. L. Kohler, 
M. A. C. P. A. and P. W. Pettengill, 
C. P. A. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. $4.00. 


Iw ruis new book the authors outline clearly 
the actual working procedure in making an 
audit of the various accounts of a business. 
Step by step, they explain just how the 
auditor proceeds in determining the financial 
condition and earnings of a business for its 
officers or directors, partners or stockhold- 
ers, bankers or investors. Moreover, they 
fully describe the methods of the auditor in 
detecting errors of commission or omission, 
of a clerical nature, or, most important, of 
principle. 

The authors show exactly how to start an 
audit, explain in detail what procedure to 
use in auditing the accounts of a business 


and give special attention both to closing the 
audit and preparing the exhibits and certifi- 
cates as well as preparing the text of the 
audit report. 

A complete set of auditing working papers 
(79 in number) and a 17-page audit report 
written in connection with the illustrative 
audit, as well as 207 review questions on 
auditing, are contained in the book. 


+ 
Rattway TRANSPORTATION: PRINCIPLES AND 
Point or View. By Sidney L. Miller. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. $4.00. 
Here is a work that presents in readable, 
comprehensive form the fundamental prin- 
ciples of railway transportation. Writing 
from several years’ study of the railroads 
under changing conditions, and from inti- 
mate experiences in railway employment, the 
author outlines the factors which appear in 
the railroad problems. After a discussion of 
the relation of transportation costs to social 
and trade development, he discusses the 
growth of the railway system of the United 
States and shows the financial ownership 
grouping of railways as well as the terri- 
torial grouping. He explains the organiza- 
tion of personnel, discusses the duties of im- 
portant officers, and sets forth the pivotal 
points in rendering and developing freight, 
passenger and incidental services. 


+ 


Dictionary or Naturat Commonities. By R. 
Osborne. London: Effingham Wilson. 
Tus dictionary is an English publication 
which describes as briefly and lucidly as 
possible the most important properties of 
the main natural commodities, so that the 
reader can see almost at a glance the part 
each one takes in present-day industry. The 
principal commodities of the following sec- 
tions are defined: Acids, alkalies; alcohol, 
spirituous liquors and wines, beers and 
yeast; cereals; fuel, coal, coke and by- 
products; minerals, iron and steel, lead, etc.; 
oils and fats, resins, gums, varnishes, paints; 
precious metals, precious stones; tea, coffee, 
cocoa, milk, sugar, etc.; tobacco, amber, &s- 
bestos. The following particulars of each 
commodity are given: Origin, composition, 
how produced, the important physical and 
chemical properties and the commercial ap- 
plication. For additional information a list 

of reference books is given. 
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How To Test Your Banking Knowledge 


The successful banker like the successful doctor or lawyer must be a 
constant student of his profession—he must be well informed on a variety 
of subjects. Many bankers are keeping a copy of ‘Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance” by Glenn G. Munn on their desks and devoting a few minutes 
every day to refreshing their memories on many different banking subjects. 
All of the questions given below are answered in “Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance’ (Bankers Publishing Company, $10). Read over these 
questions and see how many you can answer to your own satisfaction. 


. What are the three meanings of the 


term “acceptance?” 


. What is the meaning of the term 


“acceptance for honor?” 


. What is “account turnover?” 
. What are “adjustment bonds?” 
5. Name six kinds of “‘administrators.” 
. What is an “allonge?” 
. When was the American Bankers 


Association founded? 


. Describe an “amortization loan.” 
. Describe the operation of “arbi- 


trage.” 


. What is an “arrival draft?” 

. What are “assigned book accounts?” 

. Define the term “backwardation.” 
3. What is a “bailee receipt?” 


. Name fourteen functions which 


constitute a 
service. 


complete banking 


5. Name the important bookkeeping 


records of a bank. 


}. Deseribe the organization of the 


Bank of England. 


. What are the essential features of 


the Federal Bill of Lading Act? 
What is “bimetalism?” 
Describe the “block system.” 


. Describe the organization of a 


vuilding and loan association. 


Jescribe the theory of “business 
veles.” 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


Describe the “call money market.” 
Describe the “Canadian banking 
system.” 

What is a “cattle loan company?” 
What are the seven essential ele- 
ments of a check? 

Describe the functions of a clear- 
ing house. 

Define commercial paper and de- 
fine its advantages to the borrower 
and to the buyer. 


. What is commodity paper? 

. What is a consolidated mortgage? 

. What are “contingent liabilities?” 
. What is a “cremation certificate?” 
. What are “day loans?” 

. What is a “discount corporation?” 


4. Describe the theory of “distribution 


of risk.” 


. Describe the provisions of the 


“Edge Act.” 


. Describe an “equipment trust.” 
. Define the term “escrow.” 
. What is a “factor?” 


9. Describe the provisions of the 


“Agricultural Credit Act of 1923,” 
and the “Federal Farm Loan Act.” 


. Where are the twelve Federal Land 


Banks located? 


. Name the twelve Federal Reserve 


Cities. 
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Shop Talk 


"THE author of “Encyclopedia of 

Banking and Finance,’ Glenn G. 
Munn, spent several years in assembling 
the data for this very valuable work. 
In order to obtain the information which 
is conveniently set forth in this book the 
reader would have to consult liter- 
ally hundreds of separate books and 
documents. In fact much of the in- 
formation contained in this book is not 
available elsewhere. Not only is this 
book an indispensable work of reference 
which should be in every bank, large or 
small, but it also may be systematically 
used by the student of banking as a 
means of acquiring a complete knowl- 
edge of his profession. Half an hour 
each day studying this book would be 
time well spent. 

We 

For years we have been selling books 
on an approval basis. We have always 
felt that our customers should be the 
best judges as to whether any given 
book answered their own particular re- 
quirements. In our advertisings and 
circulars we have attempted to point out 
what we considered the valuable fea- 
tures of our books but we have always 
left it to our customers to decide for 
themselves whether or not they agree 
with our recommendation. 

We are always glad to send any of 
our books on five days’ approval to any 
domestic bank or banker. Orders from 
non-bankers and all orders from foreign 
countries should be accompanied by 
cash but we will always cheerfully re- 
fund the price of any book which is 
returned in good condition within five 
days of its receipt. 


Many readers of THe Bankers Maca- 
zINE have been binding each volume of 
the Magazine and making these volumes 
a part of their permanent library. We 
furnish without charge at the end of 
each six months’ period a complete 
index of the contents of the six issues 
which constitute each volume. 

Bound volumes of the Magazine with 
proper indexes furnish a complete his- 
tory of current banking affairs. 

If you wish to bind your copies write 
to us for information and also for your 
free copy of our semi-annual index. 


tea 


WE still have a few copies left of the 
special autographed edition of ‘“Recol- 
lections of a Busy Life” by the late 
James B. Forgan. These copies were 
all personally autographed by Mr. 
Forgan shortly before his death. 

Margaret Reynolds, one of the lead- 
ing bank librarians of the country 
writes of this book: 

“Tf you have not read this book which 
contains the story of a fascinating as 
well as busy life, plan to do so. We 
do not believe in making New Year’s 
resolutions but we do suggest that you 
read this book.” 


aa 
WR 


Tue “Reading Course in Banking,” 
conducted by Glenn G. Munn which has 
been running during the past months in 
Tue Bankers MaGaziNe will eventually 
be published in book form, considerably 
expanded and elaborated. If you wish 
to be notified when this book is ready 
send us your name and address. 


ANOTHER announcement of interest to 
our readers is that the material con- 
tained in the department in THE 
Bankers Macazine entitled “Some 
Bank Credit Problems” will eventually 
be published in book form, rearranged 
and carefully indexed. We will be glad 
to notify you when this is ready if you 
will send us your name and address. 
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Pustic Retations; A Hanpsoox or Pvus- 
ticity. By John C. Long, manager Edu- 
cational Department, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Tus book is a thorough, common-sense 

treatment of the place, purpose, possibili- 

ties and methods of publicity in promoting 
good public relations. 

The book first describes the media of 
publicity — newspapers, press syndicates, 
magazines, the lecture platform, motion pic- 
tures and radio. It explains the possibilities 
of these media and best methods in using 
them. 

It then discusses effective publicity for 
corporations, retail stores, financial institu- 
tions, chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, philanthropic enterprises, and profes- 
sional men and women. 

Should be of interest to bank publicity 
managers. 

+4 


Common Stocxs as Lone Term InveEst- 
MENTS. By Edgar Lawrence Smith. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Tus book challenges many time-honored 
theories about wise investing. The author 
has taken a number of groups of common 
stocks and bonds and has found out their 
respective income values for three twenty- 
year periods; from this comparison he has 
discovered that the investor in common 
stocks came out far ahead of the investor in 
bonds, not only in income, but in the market 
value of his holdings at the end of the period. 
The author discusses the results of this study 
and the reasons back of those results, bring- 
ing out many interesting points in regard to 
investment, investment management and the 
value for any investor of a diversified list of 
common stocks in sound companies of good 
credit, as opposed to bonds. 


oa 


Bank Creprr Principtes aNpD OPERATING 
Procepure. By Glenn G. Munn, author of 
“The Paying Tellers Department” and 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance.” 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

As rue author states in his preface, “the 
credit and loan function is the heart of 
benking. Making successful loans depends 
upon the accurate appraisal of the under- 
ly'ng facts pertaining to the applicant’s 
business, that is, the measurement of the 
credit risk.” 


This book contains a statement of the 
methods applied by the banks employing the 
most scientific methods of credit measure- 
ment—but which at the same time, are ap- 
plicable to all types of business enterprise. 

The chapter headings follow: What is 
Credit?; Bank Credit; the Essentials of 
Credit; the Bank Credit Department; 
Sources of Credit Information; Work of the 
Credit Investigator; Financial Statements; 
Statement Analysis; Estimated Future Bal- 
ance Sheets; Réle of the Mercantile 
Agencies; Miscellaneous Aspects of an In- 
vestigation; Judging a Credit Risk; Credit 
Files and Folders; Commercial Paper Pur- 
chases; Credit Policy Towards Borrowing 
Accounts; The Most Profitable Ways to 
Lend Credit; Credit Reports; Letters An- 
swering Credit Inquiries; Ethics of Credit 
Interchange; Credit Department Statistics; 
the Service of the Credit Department. 


Wy 
New Books 


Bankruptcy. By Stanley Farrar Brewster. 
New York: Ronald Press Co. $1.25 


a 


Tue Panic or 1837; Some Financiat Pros- 
LEMS OF THE JACKSONIAN Era. By Regi- 
nald Charles McGrane. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00 


a 


SratisticAL MetHops AppLiep To Economics 
anp Bustness. By Frederick C. Mills 
New York: Holt. $3.60. 


-t- 


Tue Unciaimep WeattH; How Money 
Strors Propuction. By J. A. Hobson. 
New York: Macmillan. - $2.00. 


-h 


BooKKEEPING AND INTRODUCTORY AccCoUNT- 
inc. By H. W. Sweeney. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 


a. 


AccountinGc Principtes Unpertyinc Fep- 
ERAL Income Taxes, 1925. By E. L. 
Kohler. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 


$5.00. 
+ 


Orrice MANAGEMENT; PRINCIPLES AND Prac- 
tice. By William Henry Leffingwell. Chi- 
cago: A. W. Shaw Company. $5.00 




















How to Build a Banking Library 


\ JITH a very small investment it is 
possible for any bank or banker 
to accumulate a useful and practical 
library of books pertaining to the im- 
mediate problems of bank administra- 
tion. 
individual banker such a 
means the increased efficiency 
which comes from keeping well in- 
formed. For the bank as an institution 
the maintenance of such a_ library 
means giving to members of the staff 
the means of increasing their useful- 
ness through increased knowledge. 
bank, no matter how small, 
have a of banking 


For the 
library 


Every 
should library 
books. 

It is not necessary to purchase a com- 
plete library at one time. Books can 
be accumulated gradually, a few each 
month. In a surprisingly short time a 
well-rounded library can be built up. 

The books described in these pages 
were all written to be of practical value 
the banker in the solution of his 
every-day problems. They contain no 
theory or guess work but the tried-out 


to 


conclusions of writers who have learned 
from actual experience. 

Realizing that it is difficult to decide 
on the suitability of a banking book 
without an actual examination of the 
book itself, the Bankers Publishing 
Company has adopted an approval sys- 
tem which enables any bank or banker 
to send for any of its publications on 
five days’ examination, at the expira- 
tion of which time the books may be 
returned or a remittance sent if they 
are satisfactory. 

These terms apply only on orders 
from points within the United States. 
Orders from outside the United States 
must be accompanied by cash (New 
York Exchange). A refund will be 
made on all foreign orders if books are 
not satisfactory, provided they are re- 
turned: to us within five days of receipt. 

The approval privilege is extended 
only to banks or bankers who should 
state their banking connections when 
ordering. Orders from customers who 
are not bankers should be accompanied 
by cash, which will be refunded if the 
books are not satisfactory and are re- 
turned within five days. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY—71 Murray Street, New York 


You may send me on approval the books checked below. 


At the end of five 


days I will pay you the amount indicated or return to you. 


Bank Credit Investigator dp 1.50 


[ Bank Credit Methods and Prac- 
RR nee A ered Ree SMO. $2.50 
[ | Recollections of a Busy Life........$6.00 


| The Women’s Department............$1.25 


| Elements of Foreign Exchange....$1.60 
] Encyclopedia of 


Banking 
Finance . as 
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‘ 
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] The Agricultural Department......$1.25 


Commercial Paper and Analysis 
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] New Business Department 


] Romance and Tragedy of Bank- 
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] Paying Teller’s Department. 
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James B. Forgan on Bank Organization 


In his “Recollections of a Busy Life’ (Bankers Publishing Company. 
$6.00) the late James B. Forgan, formerly chairman of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, quotes from a letter written by him in 1904 to the 
directors of the First National Bank outlining a form of bank organization 
which was an innovation at that time although since then it has been 


adopted by many of the larger banks. 


UR efforts in the past have been too 

diffuse and have lacked concentration 
and grasp. This has led to losses that might 
have been avoided had the watchful care 
and thought of the individual members of 
the staff been more directly concentrated on 
and restricted to such a portion of the busi- 
ness as each could reasonably be expected to 
master. 

In other words, our work has been gen- 
eralized rather than specialized. Our efforts 
have not been properly nor economically 
directed to accomplish the best results from 
the large volume of business we do, and 
responsibility has been so divided that it has 
been impossible to fasten mistakes on anyone 
in particular. Besides this there has not 
been sufficient opportunity for the develop- 
ment and training of young men to fill the 
places of the senior officers when in the or- 
dinary course of events their services will be 
lost to the bank. All this has been known 
to me as it has to most of you for some time. 
Not until now, however, when the facilities 
of our new office, rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, afford the opportunity, have I seen 
my way to so reorganize the work of the 
officers under me as to get more effective 
and more satisfactory results from their 
services. 


DIVIDING THE WORK 


t 


{ now propose to specialize and divide the 
work by assigning to individual officers the 
care and management of the accounts of 
cus'omers in specific lines of business. A 
senior and junior officer will work together 
in the management of all the accounts in a 


Here is what he wrote: 


particular line of business. It may be that 
they will be required to take charge of more 
than one line, but they will only be held re- 
sponsible for the accounts in the particular 
line or lines of business assigned to them, 
and will be relieved of responsibility for the 
accounts in other lines, assigned to other 
officers. 

Each senior officer will be responsible for 
the credits granted in his division. A junior 
officer will be in constant touch with him 
and will attend to the details of the accounts 
under his direction. Both will be expected 
to use their best endeavor to work up new 
business in the special lines assigned to 
them, and will annually prepare a report to 
the executive committee embracing a state- 
ment of the condition of each account, with 
a report as to whether it is satisfactory or 
otherwise, also showing how the business of 
the bank has developed during the year in 
the special lines of business under their 
charge. In this way responsibility will be 
definitely fixed and the management can be 
judged by results. 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION BY THE PRESIDENT 


I will personally keep in close touch with 
the business, consulting with the senior of- 
ficers, criticising the accounts under their 
charge and maintaining a careful super- 
vision over them just as I have done in the 
past. This reorganization of the work 
should enable me to do my part more effi- 
ciently than has heretofore been possible. 
The reports will be arranged so that two or 
three lines of business will be reported on 
each calendar month. 
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Shop Talk 


ITH this number of BOOK 
TALKS we print a complete de- 
scriptive list of the publications of the 
Bankers Publishing Company. We 
would be glad to send any or all of 
these books on approval to any bank or 
banker. You can make your own selec- 
tion and return the books which you do 
not find suitable for your purpose. 


au 


Tue other day an out-of-town banker 
was visiting his New York correspon- 
dent—a Wall street bank. Among his 
other objects in coming to New York 
was to purchase some books for his 
banking library. To save time he got 
in touch with us by telephone and within 
half an hour our special messenger was 
at the bank with a selection of books 
for him to choose from. This is a ser- 
vice that we are glad to extend to all 
visiting bankers who come to New York. 
A telephone call to Walker 0526 will re- 
ceive our prompt attention. 


Don’t forget that we are always glad 
to answer inquiries concerning banking 
books, or any information connected 
with banking. If we can’t give you the 
information ourselves we can generally 
tell you where you can get it. 


. asked if we had any other like it. 


One of our customers wrote us the 
other day that he had just sat up most 
of the night reading “Recollections of 
a Busy Life” by Forgan, which he said 
he found the most absorbing book of any 
kind that he had read in years. He 
The 
answer is “Yes,” “The Romance and 
Tragedy of Banking” by Kane is 
equally. absorbing, judging from en- 
thusiastic comment that we have re- 


ceived from all over the country. 


We 


Here’s what Bacon wrote many years 


ago: 

I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which, as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, 
by way of amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto. 


A banker who is an “ornament to his 
profession” is one who is well informed 
and has a sound knowledge of the theory 
and principles on which banking is 
based. 

We 


In a recent editorial Printers’ Ink 
quotes the sales manager of a hosiery 
company as saying: 

I want my men to do more reading in 
1925. They should be able to find time to 
read at least two good business publications 
regularly and one good book a month. The 
books should be the ones which have lasted 
for a while. There are hundreds of good 
books that will inspire a man, make his con- 
versation more interesting, develop his per- 
sonality and give him the finest sort of & 
background for selling. I believe a habit 
of regular reading is the most valuable 
single habit a salesman can form. 


If reading is important for the sales- 
man, how much more important it is for 
the banker. 
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The Bank Agricultural Department 


By R. A. Ward, general manager, Pacific Co- 
operative Woolgrowers; formerly vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Bend, Ore., and 
member of the agricultural committee, Ore- 
gon Bankers Association. 4% by 6%. Bound 
in boards. Price, $1.25. 


This book shows the bank serving an agricul- 
tural district how to organize a special depart- 
ment to serve the farming interests of the 
community. It tells why a service of this kind 
is profitable for the bank and how it can be 
of help to the bank’s customers. 

Table of Contents includes: Bank Agricul- 
tural Service; Organizing the Department—the 
Man and the Job; Planning a Program of 
Work; Using the Agricultural Survey; An In- 
creased Crop Production Campaign; Live Stock 
Improvement Project; Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work; Advertising and Publicity; Banker- 
Farmer Activities; Conclusions. 


The Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russell F. Prudden. 200 pages. Cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


This book was written primarily as a text- 
book for the beginner—the young man who is 
just starting in at bank credit investigation 
work. It is designed to give him an under- 
standing of the importance of this branch of 
bank work, an appreciation of the necessity for 
tact and diplomacy, and by concrete example, 
to explain the various steps in the scientific 
investigation of a credit risk. Credit managers 
will find this book of the greatest usefulness 
in training the members of their staff and in 
helping them to avoid the errors that come 
from inexperience. Young bankers that expect 
to get into credit work should read this book 
in order to grasp the fundamentals of the work 
Tt should be in every bank library. 

The Table of Contents includes: Development 
of Bank Credit Work; Organization of the 
Credit Department; Credit Department Filing 
Systems; Agency Reports; Elements of Ac- 
counting; Statement Analysis; Interviewing 
Commercial Paper Brokers; Interviewing the 
Banker; Interviewing Trade Houses; Sum- 
marizing the Investigation. 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice 


By Thomas J. Kavanaugh, vice-president, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, and 
lecturer at St. Louis University. Second 
edition, 241 pages. Illustrated with forms. 
5% by 8 Cloth, $2.50. 


This book contains an accurate description 
of the operation of a credit department in a 
modern bank, showing how credits are passed 
upon by the bank executive and how essential 
information is kept on file. It is useful not 
only to the banker but also to the business 
executive who is interested in learning the 
banker’s attitude on what is and what is not 

good credit risk. 

Table of Contents includes: The Theory of 

edit; The Essentials of a Credit Risk; For- 


eign Credits; Commercial Paper and Trade 
Acceptances; Bankers’ Acceptances; Commer- 
cial Lines of Credit; Reciprocal Relations; Fed- 
eral Reserve System; Theory of Statement 
Analysis; Importance of Statement Analysis; 
Analyzing a Financial Statement; Credit De- 
partment Methods and Organization; Investi- 
gation and Compiling Information. 


Commercial Paper 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr., vice-president Bank of 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 174 pages, illus- 
trated. 6 by 9. Cloth, $2.50. 


This book fills a long-felt want for a book 
that will enable the banker and the credit 
man to properly analyze credit statements and 
thus be able to pass properly on the credit risk 
involved. Also shows how to buy commercial 
paper. A number of actual financial statements 
covering various lines are given and carefully 
analyzed to show strong and weak points. The 
subject of acceptances is also given careful 
consideration. 

Table of Contents includes: Various Types of 
Commercial Paper; Commercial Paper as a 
Secondary Reserve; Note Brokers; Pivotal 
Points in a Credit Statement; Detailed Analysis 
of a Credit Statement; Purchase of Commercial 
Paper; The Broker’s Statement; Acceptances; 
75 pages of statements carefully analyzed. 


The Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn, lecturer, American Institute 
of Banking. 144 pages, 4% by 6%. Bound in 
boards. Price. $1.25. 


The purpose of this volume is to present in 
a practical manner the functions of the paying 
teller and related departments in every phase 
—whether they occur in a city or country bank, 
or in the East or West. It is intended as a 
reference book to which the officers, paying 
tellers and other clerks may turn for guidance 
in answering questions which constantly arise 
with regard to cashing checks, certifications, 
reserve requirements, supply and disposition of 
money, tests for counterfeit money and raised 
bills, shipping currency, etc. 

Table of Contents includes: Relative Use of 
Money and Credit; Qualifications of a Good 
Paying Teller; The Paying Teller’s Duties; Or- 
ganization Chart of Paying Functions; Cash 
Reserves and Cash Requirements; The Paying 
Tellers’ Cages; The Unit Paying-Receiving 
System; Methods of Safeguarding Paying 
Teller’s Cash; Cashing Checks; Cash Proof; 
Risks of the Paying Teller; Stop-Payments; 
Alterations and Forgeries; Certifications; 
Sources of Money Supply; Money Departments; 
What the Teller Should Know About Various 
Kinds of Money; Chart Showing Various Kinds 
of U. S. Money; Separating Good Money from 
Mutilated and Worn; Separating Paper Money 
by Denominations; Detecting Counterfeit Money 
and Raised Bills; Verifying the Count; Money 
Section Proof; Shipping Currency; Settling 
Clearing-House Balances; The Bank’s Payroll; 
The Petty Cashier; The Paying Teller’s Report; 
Department Proof to General Bookkeeper. 
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Elements of Foreign Exchange 


By Franklin Escher, special lecturer on Foreign 
Exchange at New York University. Ninth 
edition. 160 pages, 5% by 8. Cloth, $1.60. 


This book is elementary and is designed for 
the reader who wants to get a clear idea of 
how foreign exchange works without going too 
deeply into technicalities. It gives a clear un- 
derstanding of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, its influence on 
the money and security market, etc. 

Table of Contents includes: What Foreign 
Exchange Is and What Brings It into Existence; 
The Demand for Bills of Exchange; The Rise 
and Fall of Exchange Rates; Various Kinds of 
Exchange; The Foreign Exchange Market; How 
Money is Made in Foreign Exchange; Opera- 
tions of the Foreign Department: Gold Exports 
and Imports; Foreign Exchange in Its Relation 
to International Security Trading; Financing of 
Exports and Imports. 


The New Business Department 


By T. D. MacGregor, vice-president, Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc. 104 pages, 4% by 6%. Bound in 
boards. Price, $1.25. 


This book describes the actual operation and 
organization of the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows how any bank can 
organize such a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new business and ac- 
counts. 

Table of Contents includes: Purpose of a New 
Business Department; Sources of New Business; 
Relations with Other Departments of the Bank; 
Subdivisions of the Department; The Central 
Card File; Handling the Accounts of Banks; 
Getting “Leads” from Inquiries; A Follow-Up 
System; New Business Ideas and Suggestions. 


The Women’s Department 


By Anne Seward, Empire Trust Company, New 
York—one of the ablest and best known 
women bankers in the country. 120 pages. 
4% by 6%. Bound in boards. Price, $1.25. 


This book contains, in addition to interesting 
and helpful personal experience of the author, 
a fund of hardheaded and valuable information 
on the problems incident to the profitable opera- 
tion of the women’s department in a suburban, 
small town or metropolitan bank. An invalu- 
able book for banks operating women’s depart- 
ments or contemplating the organization of 
such departments. No bank official or bank 
woman can afford not to be Informed on this 
phase of American banking. 

The Table of Contents includes: The History 
of the Women’s Department; The Layout of the 
Department; The Program and the Woman: 
Office Equipment and Space; Functions of the 
Department; Advertising-Publicity; Personal 
Service Bureau; Investment Service and Advice; 
Foreign Exchange; Women and the Personal 

Thrift Education; Training wr Bank 


Encyclopedia of Banking and 
Finance 


By Glenn G. Munn, author, “‘The Paying Teller’s 
Department.” Lecturer, American Institute 
of Banking. 600 pages. 7% by 10%. Bound in 
cloth. Price, $10.00. 


This is the first encyclopedia of banking and 
finance to be published. It describes over 3000 
terms relating to money, credit, banking prac- 
tice and history, law, accounting and organiza- 
tion, foreign exchange, trusts, investments, 
speculation, markets and brokerage. Under one 
cover the author has compiled information 
taken from hundreds of different sources, 
alphabetically arranged so that the reader can 
turn to the subject in which he is interested 
with a minimum of time and effort. 

A feature of this work is the inclusion of the 
text of such important legislation as the Federal 
Reserve Act, the Federal Farm Loan Act, the 
Agricultural Credits Act, the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, the National Bankruptcy Act, the 
Bill of Lading Act and the Cotton Futures Act. 

Another valuable feature is the bibliography 
given at the end of each important topic, re- 
ferring the reader to the various sources from 
which more detailed information can be obtained 
about the subject in which he is interested. 

This book is useful for the bank executive as 
a handy work of reference, and to the student 
of banking as a means of acquiring a broad 
knowledge of banking subjects. Regular study 
of this book is recommended to those who 
would be well informed on banking. This book 
should be made available to employees in every 
hank in the country. 


Recollections of a Busy Life 


By the late James B. Forgan, formerly chair- 
‘man of the First National Bank, Chicago, 
De Luxe Autographed Editon, personally 
signed by the author. Only limited number 
still available. 335 pages. 5% by 8%. Genuine 
leather. Price, $6.00. . 


This is the life story of one of America’s best 
loved bankers—told in a simple, unassuming and 
yet wholly captivating style. From the day that 
Jamie” Forgan’s grandfather walked three 
quarters of the two miles along the Fife Sea- 
coast with his youthful grandson before the 
latter embarked for Canada, to the day when 
James B. Forgan, banker, was summoned to the 
White House by Theodore Roosevelt to give the 
President his views on a national system for the 
mutual guaranty of bank deposits which Mr. 
Forgan opposed as inimical to sound banking, is 
a period of over fifty years, not one of which 
the author considered too “busy” to enjoy to its 
fullest. 

The lighter details of the author's experi- 
ences as well as the more serious side in con- 
nection with his chosen profession make the 
book of interest to all bankers—young and old. 
The younger bankers will receive inspiration 
from the author’s account of the reasons for his 
success, and the older generation will enjoy Mr. 
Forgan’s recollections of former days. 

The Table of Contents includes: Preface; Five 
Generations; My School Days; My Apprentice- 
ship and Early Business Training; Leaving 
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Home; My Experience as a Clerk in the Bank of 
British North America; My Career in the Bank 
of Nova Scotia; My Connection with the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis; My 
Career in the First National Bank of Chicago; 
The Security Bank of Chicago and its Ally, the 
Second Security Bank of Chicago; Chicago Clear- 
ing House Committee; Currency Commission; 
American Bankers Association; My Connection 
with the Federal Reserve System; Activities 
Outside of the Banking Business; Moral Reflec- 
tions; Some of Mr. Forgan’s Public Addresses. 


The Romance and Tragedy of 
Banking 


By the late Thomas P. Kane, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
by 6%. Bound in cloth, $5.00. 


former Deputy 
550 pages, 934 


This really remarkable book contains within 
its 550 pages the story of National Banking 
since the Civil War. It tells how the system 
was first put in operation and how it has been 
administered. Many interesting and significant 
incidents connected with National Bank super- 
vision are here related for the first time. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
book is its graphic description of the events 
leading up to many of the most famous bank 
failures under the National Bank Act. The 
causes of bank failures are always of vital in- 
terest to bank executives, and these inside 
stories of famous disasters should prove particu- 
larly valuable. 

This volume is not dry and uninteresting. It 
is written in an easy, readable narrative style 
with particular emphasis on the human side of 
banking. The vivid personalities that have held 
the stage in the banking drama of the past 
half century are described, particular emphasis 
being placed on the Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency, whose administrations are each described 
in detail. 

Here are a few of the interesting topics 
covered: Causes of National Bank Failures; 
Competition Between National and State Banks; 
The Chicago Fire and Its Effect on the Banks; 
Real Estate Loans by National Banks; Paying 
Interest on Deposits; The Chicago Wheat Deal: 
Limitations on Discount of Commercial Paper; 
Panics and the National Banks; Assessment of 
Stockholders; Preferment of Stockholder to De- 
positor; The Celebrated Cassie A. Chadwick 
Case; Extending Corporate Existence of Na- 
tional Banks; Conviction of Charles W. Morse; 
Obligations of Directors; Branches of National 
Banks; Reserve Requirements; Anti-Usury Cam- 
paign; Commercial Value of ‘First National;’’ 
Form for Reporting Statement of Condition; 
Abolition of the Office of Comptroller. 


The Cause and Prevention of Bank 
Defalcations 


By Martin K. Fowler, New Jersey State Bank 
Examiner. 150 pages. 4% by 6%. Bound in 
boards. Price, $1.50. 

This book was written primarily as a means 
of pointing out to bank directors and officers 
their responsibility for the prevention of crim- 
inal defaleations. After many years of experi- 
ence Mr. Fowler has reached the conclusion that 


most defalcations can be prevented by more 
diligence on the part of directors in removing 
both the desire and the opportunity for crime. 
In this book the author sets forth the causes 
and suggests methods for the prevention of 
bank defalcations. 

The Table of Contents includes: By Whom Is 
This Loss Borne; Why Not Let the Surety 
Companies Worry; How Much of this Great Loss 
Might Be Saved; What Effort is Being Made 
to Check These Losses; How Many Cases are 
Successfully Prosecuted; Would More Severe 
Penalties Be the Remedy; Prevention vs. Pros- 
ecution; What Is a Defaulter; What Is the 
Cause of Defalcation; How Are We to Prevent 
Defalcations; The Desire and How to Attack 
It; Stock Market Operations; Forcing the Desire 
on Tellers; “Shaving’’ Notes; Kiting Checks; 
Gratuities; Salary Advances; The Opportunity 
and How to Eliminate it; Savings or Interest 
Department; “The Kitty;’ Employees’ Ac- 
counts; Unclaimed Deposits; Safe-Keeping of 
Customers’ Securities; Cash Items; Don'ts for 
Directors; When Desire and Opportunity Meet; 
The Purpose of Official Examinations; The Value 
of Directors’ Examinations; What Kind of a 
Banker Are You; Collusion Defined; Illustrative 
Cases Disproving Common Opinions; What to 
Do in the Event of a Defalcation; Plain Talk 
in Conclusion. 


The Bankers Magazine 


Issued monthly. 200 pages per issue. 6% by 9%. 
Single copies, 50c. Annual’ subscription, 
$5.00; six months, $2.50; three months, $1,25, 
in United States. Foreign annual subscrip- 
tion, in Canada, $5.50; other foreign countries, 
$6.16. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, founded in 1846, 
is edited for bank executives and aims to pre- 
sent in each number editorial material of prac- 
tical usefulness on the various problems of 
bank administration. 

In the front pages of the magazine the Editor 
comments on current affairs that are of vital 
concern to bankers. This department enables 
the busy bank executive to keep in touch with 
the economic developments of the month. 

Special articles discuss plans and methods 
of management that have been successfully 
used by enterprising banks. 

A law department in each issue takes up 
eurrent legal decisions involving points that 
concern banks. This department is designed to 
help the bank executive to keep in touch with 
the legal aspects of banking. 

Each month a special editor answers ques- 
tions about bank credit problems—a very help- 
ful department for bank executives engaged in 
credit work. 

A section devoted to Banking Publicity is a 
very valuable feature of each issue. This de- 
partment contains articles on bank advertising 
problems and reviews and criticises current ad- 
vertising material. 

Another department is devoted to interna- 
tional banking and finance and the economic 
conditions of the commercial nations of the 
world. 

No banker should be without this useful pub- 
lication. 
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The Banking Law Journal 


Issued monthly. 6% by 10. Single copies, 50c. 
Annual subscription, $5.00. Foreign subscrip- 
tion, $6.00. 


THE BANKING LAW JOURNAL, as its name 
implies, is devoted exclusively to the legal 
aspects of banking. : 

John Edson Brady, its editor, is one of the 
greatest authorities in the country on banking 
law and in each issue of the Journal he selects 
those decisions which involve points of particu- 
lar significance to bankers. 

This publication is designed to help bankers 
to keep fully informed ag to their legal Mabili- 
ties in their relations with their customers and 
depositors. 


The International Banking Directory 


Issued annually. Nearly 1000 pages. Maps of 
all countries. 7 by 10. Bound in red cloth. 
$10 per copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANKING DIREC- 
TORY is published annually. Besides the lists 
of leading banks in the business centers of the 
United States, and representative banks in 
towns of 3000 population or more, it reports 
in detail the important banks in all the coun- 
tries of the world with general information 
concerning each. 

With the aid of this book it is possible to 
obtain quick information about the banking 
facilities of any section of the world. 








HOW TO ORDER 








Realizing that it is difficult to decide on 
the suitability of a banking book without 
an actual examination of the book itself, the 
Bankers Publishing Company has adopted 
an approval system which enables any 
banker to send for any book described in 
this catalogue on five days’ examination, at 
the expiration of which the books may be 
returned or a remittance sent if they are 
satisfactory. 

These terms apply only on orders from 
points within the United States. Orders 


from outside the United States must be ac- 
companied by cash (New York Exchange). 
A refund will be made on all foreign orders 
if books are not satisfactory, provided they 
are returned to us within five days of receipt. 

The approval privilege is extended only 
to bankers who should state their banking 
connection when ordering. Orders from cus- 
tomers who are not bankers should be ac- 
companied by cash, which will be refunded 
if the books are not satisfactory and are 
returned within five days. 








USE THIS COUPON 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me on 5 days’ approval the items checked below. At the end of 5 days 
I will either pay you the amounts indicated or return the books. 


Bank Agricultural Department. $1.25. 
Bank Credit Investigator. $1.50. 

Bank Credit Methods. $2.50. 
Commercial Paper. $2.50. 

Paying Teller’s Department. $1.25. 
Elements of Foreign Exchange. $1.60. 
New Business Department. $1.25. 
Women’s Department. $1.25. 
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[ ] Encyclopedia. $10. 

| ] Recollections. $6. 

{ ] Romance and Tragedy. $5. 

| ] Bank Defalcations. $1.50. 

[ ] The Bankers Magazine. 50 cents. 
| ] Banking Law Journal. 50 cents. 
[ ] 


International Banking Directory. $10. 
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BOOK REVIEWS anp NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








SoctaL ConsEQUENCES OF Business CYCLES. 
By Maurice B. Hexter, with an introduc- 
tion by Allyn A. Young. Published for 
the Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price, $4.00. 


Tue author of this book is executive director 
of the Federated Jewish Charities of Boston 
and instructor in social ethics in Harvard 
University. By adopting the statistical 
processes which the Harvard Committee on 
Economic Research applies to business 
statistics he shows that births, deaths, mar- 
riages, divorces, and stillbirths possess a 
definite cyclical character and points out 
that there is a relationship between these 
series and fluctuations in employment and in 
prices. He shows that fluctuations in busi- 
ness are to a measurable degree indicated by 
fluctuations in births and deaths. 

While it would seem undeniable that the 
author has proved that there is a rather 
close analogy between business cycles and 
social cycles, it is not clear whether social 
phenomena affect business, or whether busi- 
ness phenomena affect the birth-rate, the 
death-rate, the marriage rate, etc. As the 
author himself suggests, “does the market 
place determine life or does life determine 
the market? In other words, the contest 
lies between economic determinism and 
psychological determinism.” 


a 


Tne Corroration oF THE City or Lonnon. 
Its Ceremonies and Importance. By A. J. 
Glasspool. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Tus is an English publication, and to those 
who are interested in the ancient and unique 
ceremonies of the City of London, it will 
prove very interesting. It is well illustrated, 
gives the historical background of the 
present-day ceremonies, and tells many in- 
teresting stories in connection with some of 
the Tord Mayors of London and their ad- 
minist rations. 
+ 


Bank 


AND Banxine. By H. T. Easton. 
Lonion: Effingham Wilson. 


Tus is an English publication which will be 
valua!,'e to the American who wishes to un- 
derstond the English banking system, as it 
explains fully the history and principles of 


banks and banking in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The chapter on banking and 
the Great War is particularly interesting. 


ok 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE. 
By John Parke Young. With an introduc- 
tion by E. W. Kemmerer. 257 pages. 
Princeton: University Press. Price, $2.50. 


Tue author of this book was an expert on 
the United States Senate Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inquiry. He has written an 
account of the currency systems and recent 
financial developments in Central America. 
He has not attempted to cover the entire 
realm of finance, but deals especially with 
currency matters, foreign trade, exchange 
rates and the financial relations between 
the United States and Central America. This 
book should be useful to students of foreign 
exchange and to those who are interested in 
the currency and banking systems of Central 
America. 
+ 


THe Panic or 1837. By Reginald Charles 
McGrane. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Price $2.10. 


Tue author of this book, who is a professor 
of history in the University of Cincinnati, 
has made a comprehensive study of one of 
the most disastrous financial crises this na- 
tion has ever known. It takes up the causes 
of the panic, its industrial and financial 
aspects, and its political and industrial re- 
sults. 


Yd 


New Books 


Tue Feperat Farm Loan Bureau. Its 
history, activities and organization. By 
W.S. Holt. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.00. 


oh 


Money anp Banxinc. By L. B. Moffet. 
Peirce School of Business Administration. 
$1.50. 


“p 


A History or THE Foreign Pouicy or THE 
Unrrep States. By R. G. Adams, Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 























Are These Books In Your Banking Library? 








The Bankers Credit Manual 


(Revised Edition) 


Half Morocco 


$5.00 


By ALEXANDER WALL 


With the first edition of this book, issued 
in 1919, it was accepted as one of the most 
helpful books in its field, indorsed without 
reservation by leading authorities and used 
in thousands of American banks. 

In the five years which have elapsed since 
it was published, there have been many im- 
portant developments both in theory and 
practice. The author, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Robert Morris Associates, 
has followed these carefully and conferred 
with bank credit men from all over the 
country as to local and general application. 

He has also worked out in many new 


ways and with new precision and detail his 
ideas of Credit Ratios and Statement- 
Analysis, which he has made his specialty. 

So much new material became available 
to his hand that Mr. Wall found it worth 
while to rewrite the original work entirely 
and on a more extended scale. As 
now issued, THE BANKER’S CREDIT 
MANUAL is not merely a revised edition 
of an old and excellent book. It is, on the 
contrary, a new, different and more complete 
study of the whole subject of Bank Credits. 

The book is rich in forms in actual use 
in representative banks. 


Holmes Federal Taxes 


(Sixth Edition—19285) 


Fabricoid Binding 


This book is the leading American 
authority on Federal Income and Profits 
Taxes. It brings within the covers of one 
volume a complete analysis of the 1924 Fed- 
eral Tax Law with its sweeping changes— 
the interpretations of this law by the 
Treasury Department—<detail and interpre- 
tation of Court Decisions—together with all 
previous laws and essential rulings from 
1909 to date. 

No Federal Tax Regulation has ever pre- 








Use This Coupon 


$15.00 


sented to the taxpayer the complex prob- 
lems resulting from the 1924 Law. Never 
before has the subject of taxes, the correct 
legal interpretation of the Law, been so im- 
portant. Never before has it been so pos- 
sible, through errors of legal judgment, to 
penalize the taxpayer needlessly and heavily. 
Holmes has simplified the entire subject 
to the point where the reader may find 
everything essential in a single volume. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


You may send me on approval the books checked below. After five days’ examination 
I will either return the books or pay the amounts indicated: 


[....] Holmes Federal Taxes, Sixth Edition, 1925 





[...] The Banker’s Credit Manual—Wall 


Name . 








BNI dees sstneicentcsian 





Address 





N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to banks and bankers in the United States. Foreign 
orders and orders from non-bankers should be accompanied by draft or money order. 
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Some Don’ts for Bank Directors 


By MARTIN K. FOWLER 


In his book entitled ““The Cause and Prevention of Bank Defalcations” 
Martin K. Fowler places a good share of the responsibility for the 
criminal activities of bank employees on the shoulders of bank directors 


and executives who permit 
that make defalcations possible. 


conditions to exist 


This book (Bankers Publishing Com- 


the bank 


within 


pany, $1.50) will be found very instructive, by bank directors and the 


executive heads of banks, both large and small. 


Following are a few of 


the ‘don'ts’ which the author suggests for the guidance of bank directors. 


DON’T permit the existence of what is 
known as a “kitty.” 

DON’T fail to safeguard securities left 
for safe-keeping by customers. This is a 
liability of yours. 

DON’T permit employees to carry ac- 
counts in the bank in which they are em- 
ployed and don’t, under any circumstances, 
allow employees to draw checks on their own 
bank, when they have no account. 

DON’T allow unclaimed deposits or other 
loose ends of money to lie around tellers’ 
cages or the vault without some control on 
the books of the bank. 

DON’T permit trading on the stock mar- 
ket by either officers or employees for their 
own account. 

DON’T require tellers to make good short 
differences. Adjust them as suggested under 
heading of “kitty.” 

DON’T ignore the private life of your 
employees. 

DON’T 
inquisitive. 

DON’T fail to pay your employees a liv- 
ing wage. 

DON’T neglect to watch the outside en- 
terprises in which any officer or clerk might 
be interested. Many banks have _ been 
wrecked by this neglect. 

DON’T permit the promiscuous paying 
against uncollected items unless initialed by 
an officer who can be held accountable for 
any loss sustained in this way. 

DON’T forget to watch the account of 
the man who stands chatting too long with 
tellers or the pest who is forever handing in 
Cigars, ete, 

DON’T forget to inspect your ledgers for 
check siting. 


fear being considered over- 


DON’T allow officers or employees to 
make loans from their personal funds to 
customers. 

DON’T think you can use sharp practises 
yourself without the youngest employee in 
the bank knowing it. He may look upon 
you as an example, and copy your practice 
in a small way. 

DON’T think what happens behind closed 
doors in the directors’ room never leaks 
out, particularly the things that should not. 
Employees always seem to learn these 
things in a mysterious way. 

DON’T notify the executive officer of the 
bank when you are going to make an exam- 
ination, and don’t worry before you start as 
to how long it will take. Roll up your 
sleeves and go to work. Tackle the job as 
though you were working for a living or 
else resign your position. Don’t forget the 
people who are depending upon you to pro- 
tect their money. 

DON’T fail to learn all about the con- 
tents of any safe deposit box kept by of- 
ficers. 

DON’T think your bank is too small to 
adopt precautions. The writer knows of 
one bank like this which employed only one 
man. The bank later found all of their 
assets in the showcases of a jewelry store 
owned by this employee’s brother. 

DON’T depend too much on an. official 
examination. Remember your own respon- 
sibility as well as that of the examiner. 

DON’T discharge a man on suspicion. 
Change his position or give him an oppor- 
tunity to seek other employment or keep him 
under close observation. Many a man’s life 
has been ruined in this way. Be as fair to 
him as you expect him to be to the bank. 
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Shop Talk 


DVERTISING has done much to 

popularize the “secret of 15 min- 
utes a day.” Publishers of educational 
literature have done a good work in 
showing ambitious people how they can 
improve their spare time by systematic 
reading and study, and in demonstrating 
that such spare time study does not of 
necessity mean making any sacrifice of 
time devoted to leisure or recreation. 
There are few of us indeed who can 
conscientiously say that we do not waste 
in absolute idleness at least fifteen min- 
utes of our valuable twenty-four hours. 
Surely there are few of us who would 
not benefit by converting some of this 
wasted time into a systematic attempt to 
gain information that will help to fit us 
to more efficiently conduct our daily job. 


uu 


For those who wish a guide to follow 
for a systematic course of banking read- 
ing we recommend the series of articles 
now running in Tue Bankers Maga- 
ziNE entitled a ‘Reading Course in 
Banking.” Mr. Munn, the author of 
this series. has outlined a course of 
reading covering every subject pertain- 
ing to banking which the student will 
find extremely useful in rounding out 
his studies. 
We 


Reapers of Book Tacks are reminded 
of the prize contest now being conduct- 
ed by Tue Bankers MaGazine for the 
best essays on any subject pertaining to 
banking. Five hundred dollars in prizes 


If vou are interested 
write Contest Editor, THe Bankers 
MaGaziNE, 71 Murray street, New 
York, for complete details. 


will be awarded. 


Tue late James B. Forgan says in his 
book “Recollections of a Busy Life” 
(Bankers Publishing Company, $6.00) 
that in all of his business experience he 
never asked for an increase in salary. 
He wrote: 


“I have never occupied a position 
with which I was dissatisfied, nor was 
I looking specially for a change, or even 
for further promotion when the offer 
of a better position or promotion came 
to me. I simply did my level best to 
perform the duties assigned to me, in the 
position I occupied, and I found my 
advancement and pay were always well 
taken care of by those who had the dis- 
pensing of them. 

“In the changes I made the increased 
pay was, of course, one of the consid- 
erations which induced me to make 
them, but after my salary was fixed in 
any of the banks I worked for, all in- 
creases of pay came to me unsolicited.” 


Asked to name the reason for his 
success as a banker Mr. Forgan wrote: 


‘““My business success was, of course, 
co-ordinate with that of the banks I 
worked for and their success was at- 
tributable in the marvelous opportuni- 
ties they had for growth and develop- 
ment. . . . The fact is that the extra- 
ordinary business development of the 
United States and Canada during the 
past generation has afforded opportuni- 
ties for bankers and banking in both 
countries unparalleled in any previous 
generation in any country in the world’s 
history. All that we bankers had to do, 
therefore, was to keep the middle of the 
road, manage the affairs of our banks 
honestly and with ordinary care, and 
success for ourselves and our institu- 
tions was inevitable.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS ann NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








VaLuaTION OF INpDUsTRIAL SeEcuriTiEs. By 
Ralph Eastman Badger. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 

Tuis one volume provides the principles 
needed to arrive at an independent judg- 
ment regarding the values of industrial se- 
curities, whether actively traded in or not. 
The factors which are responsible for the 
differences between security prices and se- 
curity values are demonstrated through 
clear-cut cases. Both the appraisal process 
and the good-will methods of valuation are 
compared. 


a 


Feperat RESERVE SYSTEM 1N OrrraTiIon. By 
E. A. Goldenweiser. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. $3.00. 


A piscussion of the purposes, structures and 
functions of the Federal Reserve System. 
The book describes the most important 
functions of the system, points out the prin- 
cipal problems with which it is confronted 
and outlines the methods developed or in 
process of development for the solution of 
these problems. 

The appendices contain a summary of the 
principal provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, arranged topically, and important data 
on Federal Reserve Board activities. 


a 


Tne Business or Lire. By Hugh W. San- 
ford. 2 vols. $10. New York: Oxford 
University Press 


“Tne Business of Life’? by Hugh W. San- 
ford, just issued in two volumes by the 
American Branch of the University Press, is 
a rational, well ordered and frankly sympa- 
thetic effort on the part of the author to 
chart the way toward a more intelligent and 
more ample human happiness by discussing 
in full detail the constitution of the ideal 
state. The first section of this work dis- 
cusses the theory of the gold standard and 
its relation to wages, prices, supply and de- 
mand, circulation, banking and periodic in- 
flation and deflation. The second section 
presents a full inquiry into the nature and 
behavior of the principles of profit, wages, 
rent, land values, ete. These two sections 


give a survey of the causes creating the 
business cycle and are of particular interest 
to the business man and banker. Then there 
follow sections dealing with population, its 
rapid increase, its irresponsible methods of 
taking up economic slack, and the reader is 
lead into a discussion of the biological and 
eugenic side of the problem of: creating an 
ideal state. Mr. Sanford has had many 
years of practical experience in the indus- 
trial world. This work, to be supplemented 
by a later volume, contains the results of 
his long study of economics as conditioned 
by biological laws. 


ey) 
New Books 


Ruites aNnD REeGuLATIONS OF THE Stock Ex- 
cHance. By F. J. Varley. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 


+ 


AccounTANTs’ AND Avupitors’ Manuat. By 
William N. Stone and others. Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Co. $2.00. 


+ 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE AT Firtry. By Vic- 
tor de Villiers. New York: Magazine of 
Wall Street. $3.10. 


ao 


ADVERTISING AND British Art. By Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. New York: Dutton. 
$12.00. 

A 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE. 
By John Park Young. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press. $2.50. 


a4. 


Appiiep Bustness CorRESPONDENCE, AND Ap- 
pLiep Business Punctuation. By SoRelle, 
Rupert Pitt, and Hagar, Hubert Adonley. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co. $1.40. 


oe 


Wuo Suovutp Have WEALTH: AND OTHER 
Parers. By George Milton Janes. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Morehouse Pub. Co. $1.50. 
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Business—A Proression. Foreword by 
Ernest Poole. By Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis. Boston: Small, Maynard. $3.00. 


— 


Sratutes oF Virernia. Relating to Banks, 
Trust Companies and the Banking Busi- 
ness with Amendments as enacted by Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1924. Compiled by M. 
E. Bristow, Chief Examiner of Banks. 
Richmond: Davis Bottom, Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing. 


a 


Coat anv Civitization. By Edward Charles 
Jeffrey. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


a 


VocationaL Seir-GuipaNce: PLANNING 
Your Lire Worx. By Douglas Fryer. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $3.00. 


a 


Rea Estate MANUAL For Brokers, OWNERS 
AND Operators. Edited by Harry Hall 
and others. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day. $2.50. 

fi. 


Tue Revation oF WEALTH To WELFARE. By 
William A. Robson. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.25. 


oe 


VALUATION OF INDUsTRIAL SeEcuriTIEsS. By 
Ralph Eastman Badger. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. $5.00. 


Ss 


MANUAL or INcomE Tax Procepure For 1924 
Returns. By William Burtis Castenholz. 
Chicago: LaSalle Extension Univ. $1.50 
pap.; $2.00 flex. fab. 


= 


Avpitinc: An INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. 
By George Edward Bennett. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Ae 


Bonn SatesMANsuHIP. By William W. Town- 
send. New York: Holt. $4.50. 


oh 


Apvertistnc YEAR Book ror 1924. By John 
Clyde Oswald. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. $2.00. 


Tue Furvure oF Prices ar HoME anp Asaroap, 
By Ransom, William Lynn, and Moon, 
Parker Thomas, eds. New York: Acad. of 
Political Science, Columbia Univ. $1.50. 


ConsoLipaTioN oF Rariroaps. By William 
Marshall Walter Splawn. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


Corron Facrs. A compilation from official 
and realiable sources of the crops, receipts, 
stocks, exports, imports, visible supply, 
sales, prices, consumption and manufac- 
turing output of cotton and _ cotton 
products in the United States and other 
countries for a series of years. Compiled 
and edited by Alfred B. Shepperson. New 
York: Shepperson Publishing Company. 








Are you interested 


in Banking Books? 


Send for our new cata- 
logue giving a com- 
plete list of all of our 
banking books. Find 
out how any banker 
can examine these 
books at his own desk 
without cost or obli- 
gation. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


71 Murray Street 
New York 
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The “Short Selling” of Securities 
By GLENN G. MUNN 


Among the more than 3000 terms fully described and explained by Mr. 
Munn in his “Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance’’ (Bankers Publishing 
Company, $10) is the following description of the short selling of securi- 
ties. The student of banking by selecting one topic like this each day 
and mastering it thoroughly can keep consistently adding to his funda- 
mental knowledge of banking and related topics. 


The sale of a security or commodity not 
owned or not in one’s possession. Ordinarily 
an offer to sell presumes ownership by the 
seller of the thing to be sold. In a short 
sale, however, selling precedes buying, the 
ordinary process being reversed. The short 
seller is a Bear who believes that a security 
(or commodity), or the entire market is due 
for a decline. He, therefore, sells in an- 
ticipation of a decline in values, with the 
expectation of buying (covering) when the 
price has fallen. 

In a short sale of securities, the specu- 
lator puts up margin just as in the case of a 
margin purchase. When the order is exe- 
cuted, since he does not possess the stock 
sold it must be borrowed. The short seller 
is not entitled to interest upon proceeds of 
sale of securities sold short and must’ pay 
any dividends that are declared. 

There have been several attempts to pre- 
vent short selling by legislation, on the 
grounds of illegality. In 1830 a law was 
passed preventing short sales, but it was re- 
pealed in 1858. Short selling, moreover, has 
been upheld in the courts, and the stock ex- 
change bases its stand as to the legality of 
short selling on several decisions. In Bibb 
vs. Allen (149 U. S., 481) the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: “It is held 
settled that contracts for the future de- 
livery of merchandise or pertshable property 
are nol void whether such property is in ex- 
istence in the hands of the seller or be sub- 
Sequentiy acquired.” In the case of Hurd 
vs. Taylor (181 N. Y., 231) the Court of 
Appeals of New York said: “The purchase 
of stocks through a broker, though the party 
ordering such purchase does not intend to 
hold the stocks as an investment, but expects 
the broker to carry them for him, with the 
design on the part of the purchaser to sell 


the stocks when their market value has en- 
hanced, is, however speculative, entirely 
legal. Equally so is a ‘short’ sale where the 
seller has not the stock he assumes to sell, 
but borrows it and expects to replace it when 
the market value has declined.” In the case 
of Irwin vs. Williar (110 U. S., 499) the 
Court said in part: “A person may make a 
contract for the sale of personal property 
which the vendor does not own or possess, 
but expects to obtain by purchase or other- 
wise, which is binding if an actual transfer 
of property is contemplated. 

Short selling has been challenged on the 
grounds that it is uneconomic and unethical, 
that it is sheer gambling and an unfair at- 
tempt to depress the value of other peoples’ 
holdings. Most economists and_ business 
leaders believe that short selling has a legiti- 
mate function. 

Short selling is usually participated in 
only by professionals, but it is erroneous to 
believe that short selling is more profitable 
than buying for the long account. There are 
dangers in short selling that do not exist in 
the purchase of real securities. In case of 
a shortage in the floating supply of securities 
which can be borrowed, a premium may be 
exacted by the lenders from the borrowers. 
This always causes a decline in the security 
lending at a premium. Where a stock is 
closely held, it is not impossible for the 
shorts to sell more stock than is available. 
In this case, a corner exists so that the 
owners of stock can charge the short sellers 
any price when they cover their contracts. 
There is theoretically no limit, moreover, to 
the amount which one may lose upon a short 
sale, provided he furnished sufficient margin, 
inasmuch as there is no theoretical limit to 
the price to which a stock may rise. 
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Shop Talk 
PRACTICALLY every topic in any 


way pertaining to banking or of 
interest to bankers has been covered at 
one time or another in THe Bankers 
Magazine. We maintain a subject in- 
dex to all of these articles and would 
be glad to furnish to any reader of Book 
Tacks a list of articles on any subject 
in which he may be interested. In most 
cases back numbers containing these 
articles are available at 50 cents a copy. 


ANp this reminds us that more and more 
banks are finding it advisable to main- 


tain a bound file of Toe Bankers Mac- 
AZINE in order to have for quick and 
easy reference articles covering all 
phases of banking. The pages of each 
volume of THe Bankers MaGazine 
are numbered consecutively from month 
to month and we furnish, without 
charge. to all subscribers a printed in- 
dex to each volume. If you have not 
a bookbinder available in your own town 
we would be glad to have your copies 
bound for you at the cost price to us if 
you will send on your back numbers. 
Yh 
“WHeRE are your future executives 
working now?” How many banks 
could answer this question? How many 
banks have made adequate provision for 
training within their own ranks the men 
to fill the executive jobs when the inevit- 
able vacancies occur? In how many 
cases does the bank reach out to some 
other bank in some other section to find 
the man to fill the vacancy? And yet 
how much better it would be if it were 


possible to fill these vacancies from 
within the ranks. The ambitious worker 
who has served the bank for a number 
of years, has had actual working ex- 
perience in all of its departments, knows 
and understands its policies and tradi- 
tions is, or should be, a more efficient 
man for promotion than the outsider. 
In most cases the outsider is called in 
because no man within the bank has 
been trained to step into the shoes of 
the man higher up. The man who is 
ready through knowledge and training 
to take this opportunity is the man who 
gets ahead. What do you know about 
the job of the man just above you on 
the ladder of progress? Do you know 
as much as he does? If not, start to- 
day to see that you do. 


“SOMEWHERE,” says an advertisement 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools, “Somewhere to-night, in a 
quiet home, a young man will sit down 
beside a friendly lamp and dedicate 
precious hours to self-improvement. He 
is one man and yet he is many men. 
For wherever ambition dwells—wher- 
ever men go home from their work— 
wherever the desire for achievement is 
most keen—there, too, you will find the 
inspiring and inspired figure of the stu- 
dent before the lighted lamp.” One of 
the most successful and efficient bankers 
that we know devotes, to this day, 4 
few minutes of his time each day to a 
serious study of banking. How about 
you? 

While we are on the subject here’s 
what W. R. Morehouse, vice-president 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, says on the same sub- 
ject in his “How to Succeed in the 
Bank.” 

Devote a part of your spare time to 4 
study of banking and you gain certain know- 
ledge which is imperative if you are to ad- 
vance. With this knowledge of banking at 
your command you will find it compara- 
tively easy for you to convince the manager 
that banking with you is not a matter of 
guess, but of knowing how your work 
should be done. 
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How Does Your Bank 
Compare with the Average ? 


In analyzing the statement of your 
bank it is important to know how your 
ratios compare with the average ratios 
of other banks. If your investments, 
for example. are 20 per cent. of your 
loans and discounts it is important to 
know whether this ratio is above or 
below the average ratio of other banks. 
It is only by checking your statement 
with the average statements of other 
banks that vou can determine exactly 
how your bank stands. 

What are the strong and ‘weak points 
to look for in analyzing the financial 


statement of a banking institution? 
What methods should be used in deter- 
mining the strength or weakness of any 
bank’sstatement? Much has been written 
on the analysis of statements of com- 
mercial companies but little information 
is available on bank statements. 

In order to analyze the condition of 
any bank thoroughly it is necessary to 
know certain facts regarding the bank’s 
management and policies. Do you know 
how to determine these facts? You will 
find a fund of information on these 
subjects in 


How to Analyze a Bank’s Statement 


This valuable pamphlet was prepared by 
the Credit Editor of THe Bankers Maca- 
ZINE in response to a wide-spread demand 
for accurate information on this subject. 

The author begins by giving a typical 
bank statement and reviewing it item by 
item explaining in detail what is meant by 
each. The items considered are those which 
usually appear on any bank’s statement such 
as loans and discounts, overdrafts, United 
States securities, other bonds and securities, 
stock of Federal, Reserve Bank, due from 
banks and bankers, etc. 


Do You Know What 
These Ratios Should Be ? 


1. Quick Assets to Demand Deposits 
2. Cash to Deposits 

. Loans and Discounts to Deposits 
. Capital and Surplus to Deposits 

. Capital and Surplus to Fixed Assels 
. Investments to Capital and Surplus 
. Investments to Loans and Discounts 
. Capital to Surplus 

. Bills Payable to Rediscounts 

. Losses : Dividends to Earnings 
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After explaining in detail all of these 
items, the author proceeds to his analysis 
and shows how to pick out quickly and ac- 
curately the strong and weak points of the 
statement. He gives a list of ratios found in 
every bank statement and by means of a 
carefully worked out table shows what these 
should be for various classes of banks such 
as country banks, city banks, trust compan- 
ies, state banks, etc. This table is not based 
on theory but on actual statistics obtained 
through the analysis of many different state- 
ments. 


Every bank should have copies of this 
pamphlet for the use of officers and direc- 
tors. If you will fill out the coupon below 
and mail to us with a dollar bill we will send 
you five copies by return mail as long as our 
supply lasts. 





Bankers Publishing Company, 
71 Murray St., New York. 


Enclosed find $1 for which please 
send me 5 copies of “How to Analyze 
a Bank’s Statement.” 


Name .... 





Bank 








Address ........... 
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Eneouish BANKING MEtHons; THE PRACTICAL 
OPERATION OF AN ENGLISH Bank. By L. Le 
Marchant Minty. New York: Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. Price $4.50. 

Mr. Minty, whose “American Banking 

Methods” was published a few years ago, 

has written the above book, as he explains 

in his preface, to fill the need for a book 
describing the actual work of an English 
bank as a person would see it from within— 

a book to give a bank man, who already has 

had some experience of bank life, a more 

complete view of the work carried out by 
the type of institution in which he is em- 
ployed. 

For the American reader, the chief in~ 
terest of this book will be the opportunity 
which it will give to study the contrasts 
between American and English methods of 
operation. ‘The American banker will be 
particularly interested in reading the chap- 
ter on branch organization and the one on 
the organization of the foreign department. 
While there is nothing in this country which 
parallels the English branch banking sys- 
tems there are many American banks with 
large numbers of branches so that the Eng- 
lish system of branch office accounting and 
control is well worthy of American study. 
In foreign department methods American 
bankers still have much to learn from their 
English cousins and many of them will un- 
doubtedly welcome this opportunity to study 
English foreign department organization. 

Mr. Minty, in this book, as in his “Ameri- 
ean Banking Methods” shows an excellent 
grasp of his subject and presents his 
thoughts in a clear and pleasing style. 

+ 

PsycHoLocy 1x Business Rexations. By A. 
J. Snow, Ph. D. Chicago. A. W. Shaw 
Company. Price $4.00. 

“Psycuo1ocy in Business Relations” is quite 

different from any other book in its field. 

For the first time it presents in a logical and 

interesting manner the fundamentals of psy- 

chology in business. Step by step, it explains 
what one needs to know about the general 
principles of psychology, points out the psy- 
chological factors in buying, the consumer’s 
place in the sale, the subjective and objec- 


tive influences of demand. “mphasis is 
placed upon methods of attracting attention, 
arousing interest, and _ securing action 
both in advertising and personal selling. 
Moreover, psychological methods of employ- 
ment are outlined in detail. 

The table of contents follows: Chapter 1. 
The Fundamental Nature of Man; 2. Fac- 
tors in Buying; 3. The Consumer’s Place in 
the Sale; 4 Subjective Influences Determin- 
ing Demand; 5. Subjective Influences Deter- 
mining Demand (Cont.) ; 6. Objective Influ- 
ences Determining Demand—Price; 7. Ob- 
jective Influences Determining Demand— 
Advertising and Selling; 8. Objective Influ- 
ences Determining Demand—Trade-Marks, 
Brands, Containers; 9. Objective Influences 
Determining Demand—Display, Size, Loca- 
tion and Policy of Store; 10. Merchandising; 
ll. Types of Retail Selling Agencies; 12. 
The Purpose and Problems of Advertising; 
13. The Consumer and the Mediums of Ad- 
vertising; 14. The Classification and Field of 
Advertising; 15. The Commodity—Attract- 
ing Attention; 16. Holding Attention and 
Securing Interest; 17. Creating Mental Hab- 
its; 18. Securing Conviction by Suggestion; 
19. Securing Conviction Through Reason; 
20. Retail Selling—The Customer: 21. Re- 
tail Selling—The Salesperson; 22. Retail 
Selling—The Store; 23. The Sale—The Cus- 
tomer, Attracting Attention, Developing In- 
terest; 24. The Sale—Conviction; 25. The 
Sale—Desire, Decision, Action and Satisfac- 
tion; 26. The Professional Buyer—The Sales- 
man; 27. Individual Adaptability to Occu- 
pation and Profession; 28. The Futile Search 
for Methods of Rating Human Quality; 29. 
Occupational Description and Job Specifica- 
tion; 30. Psychological Test in Employment; 
31. The Gerferal Methods of Employment. 

New Books 
Tue Exvements or Raitway Economics. BY 

Sir W. M. Aeworth. New York: Oxford. 

$1.20. 

Basic Accountine. By G. E. Bennett. 

New York: Gregg Publishing Company. ®. 
ActuaL Business ENGLISH AND CORRESPOND 

ence. By P. H. Deffendall. New York: 

Macmillan. 
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How James B. Forgan Came To Chicago 


The following account of how the late James B. Forgan became associated 
with the First National Bank of Chicago is taken from his autobiography, 
“Recollections of a Busy Life,’’ Bankers Publishing Company, $6. Mr. 
Forgan’s book is a fascinating account of a successful banking career, 
and should prove not only interesting but also inspiring to the new 
generation of bankers that is growing up today. 


We kept our principal Chicago account 
with the First National Bank there, and in 
the late summer of 1891, when passing 
through Chicago en route for New York, I 
called to pay my respects to Lyman J. Gage, 
who had recently been promoted from vice- 
president to president of the bank. In con- 
versation with me Mr. Gage entered into 
most minute inquiry as to my career from 
boyhood up to that time, especially as to my 
banking experience. This struck me as 
rather odd, and when I left him I remarked 
to Mrs. Forgan, who was waiting for me 
in the outside office, that if Mr. Gage went 
as minutely into the records of all the 
bankers who called upon him, he must be an 
encyclopedia of knowledge in regard to 
them. Although he did not commit himself 
in any way, I formed the impression that 
there must be some ulterior motive behind 
his minute inquiries. 

Shortly after I returned to Minneapolis, 
I had occasion to write Mr. Gage about 
some ordinary matter of business between 
the banks. He replied that he had no doubt 
the matter could be arranged, but that if I 
could conveniently come to Chicago soon, he 
would like to talk it over with me. Again 
I suspected an ulterior motive in his wanting 
me to come to Chicago, as there was nothing 
in connection with the matter I had written 


him about necessitating a personal interview 
between us. I, therefore, arranged to call 
upon him again, when he told me that his 


official organization was not in good shape 
an that he would have to bring a man into 
the bank from the outside. Mr. Kingman, 
his second vice-president, had recently died, 
ani’ Mr. Symonds, his vice-president, was in 
very poor health. He told me that a com- 
mi: ce of directors had visited Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to look into my standing and 


reputation and that his board now stood 
ready to elect me a vice-president of the 
bank if I was prepared to accept the posi- 
tion. I naturally felt very much flattered, 
but although the position and the pay both 
appealed to me, I did not accept his offer at 
once. I told him how I -felt, but that I 
would want to return home and consider it 
for a few days before I would give him a 
definite answer. To this he agreed, and 
after returning to Minneapolis and talking 
it over with my wife and my directors, I 
arrived at the conclusion, as they did, that 
I could not afford to refuse the offer, al- 
though the directors were prepared to meet 
the increase in salary. 

Shortly afterwards, on Mr. Gage’s invita- 
tion, I returned to Chicago and met the 
directors of the bank at dinner at his house. 
It was then arranged that I should be 
elected a director of the bank at the next 
annual meeting of shareholders the follow- 
ing January and to my new position as a 
vice-president at the meeting of the directors 
to be held immediately thereafter. As 
already stated, Mr. Gage had recently been 
elected president, succeeding Mr. Samuel 
Nickerson in that position. In December, 
prior to the annual meeting, Mr. Gage was 
seized with a sudden attack of appendicitis 
on board the train on his way to New York. 
He was travelling with the board of di- 
rectors of the World’s Fair, of which he had 
been president, but which position he had 
surrendered, due to the work devolving upon 
him in the bank in consequence of the death 
of Mr. Kingman and the serious illness of 
Mr. Symonds, the two vice-presidents al- 
ready referred to. This caused Mr. Nicker- 
son to request me to come to Chicago about 
two weeks earlier than I had arranged for. 
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Shop Talk 


F you wish to be placed on our book 

approval list, send us your name and 
address and the name of the bank with 
which you are connected. If you are 
not connected with any bank, send us 
one or more business references. By 
being placed on our book approval list 
you are given the privilege of receiving, 
on five days’ approval, any book pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. You will also receive announce- 
ments of all new banking books which 
we publish as soon as they are out. This 
will enable you to see and examine at 
your own desk all of the new banking 
books as they are published. 

Uh 

Those on our book approval list will 
also be entitled to purchase any of our 
books on the instalment payment plan. 
You can go through our catalogue and 
select the books that you think you 
would like to add to your banking li- 
‘brary. You can have them sent to you 
for five days’ free examination, return 
those you do not wish to keep, and pay 
for the balance as you use them. 

au 

The purchaser agrees to return, pre- 
paid, such books as he does not wish to 
purchase, within ten days of receipt, 
and to remit at the same time his first 
instalment payment. The instalments 
must not be less than $3 per month and 
the total amount must be paid in full in 
six months at the outside. 


For example. if you retain books 
totaling $30, you will pay at least $5 


per month. If you keep a $16 library, 
you pay $4 the first month, and $3 a 
month for four months. 


Uy 


This is an exceptionally easy way to 
build up a banking library. If you are 
interested, write for our catalogue and 
select the books that you would like to 
examine. 

WW 


The book approval list and the instal- 
ment payment plan mentioned above ap- 
ply only on orders within the United 


States. 


Speaking of some of the qualifications 
of a bank credit man, Thomas J. 
Kavanaugh of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, says in his 
book “Bank Credit Methods” (Bankers 
Publishing Company, $2.50) : 


It is highly important that the bank 
credit man possess a fair knowledge of ac- 
counting and cost systems, so that he may 
be able to judge with some degree of in- 
telligence the merits of a credit proposition. 
He should also encourage the attaining of 
this knowledge by his assistants. A com- 
petent bank credit man should be able to 
go through a manufacturing or other indus- 
trial unit, and judging from the viewpoint 
of efficiency, give a reasonably accurate idea 
as to whether or not the business is being 
conducted along modern efficient lines. I do 
not mean to say that he should necessarily 
be, or claim to be an efficiency engineer, 
but his mind should be cultivated along the 
lines of intelligent discrimination in the 
matter of efficient plant administration. He 
can considerably increase his value to his 
bank by being able to investigate the finan- 
cial management of a business. 


Uy 


To become an efficient and intelligent 
credit man requires constant study as 
well as experience. If you aspire to 
become a credit officer, begin now to 
acquire the proper background of 
knowledge which is essential to success. 
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Tue SELECTION AND CarE oF SounD INVEsT- 
ments. By Arthur Hobart Herschel. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company. Price, 
$4.00. 

An wea of the scope of this book can be 

learned from the following list of chapter 

headings: Balance Sheets of a Successful 

Company and the Plan of Capitalization; 

Active Stocks and Bonds; Different Invest- 

ments for Different People; Selection of 

Reasonably Safe Investments; Attractive 

Securities; Guides for Careful Investors; 

Legal Investments in New York State; 

Government and State Bonds; Municipal 

Bonds; Real Estate Mortgages; Guaranteed 

Mortgages and Farm Mortgages; Railroad 

Bonds; Investment Principles and Legal Se- 

curities; Industrial Preferred Stocks; Suc- 

cessful Companies; Guides for Careful 

Stockholders; Stock Dividends and Rights; 

Investment Records. 

The author of this book has come to his 
task with a wealth of individual experience 
and prolonged study of his subject, amply 
qualifying him for its presentation. More 
than four years have been devoted to its 
preparation. Simple in language, helpful in 
arrangement, clear in exposition, pointed in 
illustration, it will prove a valuable assistant 
to those who wish a usable handbook deal- 
ing with an intricate but vital theme. 


— 


Mopern Brince Tactics. By R. F. Foster. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
Price, $2.00. 

Tus book gives a complete explanation of 

the latest theories of bidding and play at 

auction bridge, including four-card suit bids, 
suit distribution, winning leads and plays. 

Mr. Foster is an acknowledged American 
authority on all games of cards, although 
probably best known for his writings on 
bridge. It was Foster who first introduced 
bridge to America through his writings and 
brought auction bridge to its present-day 
popularity through lectures on that game. 

The author has always been one of the 
most up-to-date writers on auction bridge. 

In his new volume he discusses, in addition 

to the fundamentals of the game, the latest 

theories of successful bidding and such re- 
cent innovations as four-card suit bids, suit 


distribution, winning leads and plays. Mr. 
Foster’s book is the latest authoritative con- 
tribution to modern bridge tactics. 
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History OF THE CABINET OF THE UNITED 
Srates or America. By William H. Smith. 
Baltimore: Industrial Printing Company. 

Tus book gives an account of the origin of 
the cabinet, a roster of the various members, 
with the term of service, and a biographical 
sketch of each member showing the public 
offices held by each. It covers the cabinets 
from Washington to Coolidge. 

The author has not only produced a ref- 
erence book of inestimable value to students 
of American history and government, but 
also has provided the general reader with a 
fascinating narrative of the lives of the men 
who have influenced the history and policies 
of America. 

The book is profusely illustrated which 
adds greatly to its interest and value. 


a 


New York Corporation Laws, INcLUDING 
AMENDMENTs 1925. J. B. R. Smith, Editor. 
New York: U. S. Corporation Co. Price, 
$2.00. 

Tus book gives the full text of the Business 

Corporations Law, the General Corporation 

Law, the Stock Corporation Law and sec- 

tions of the tax law applicable thereto. It 

also gives articles of general application of 
the Membership Corporations Law, the Stock 

Transfer Act; the Uniform Stock Transfer 

Act, the Blue Sky Laws, Legal Recording 

and Filing Fees and a synoptic analysis and 

complete index. 

At the last legislative session twelve acts 
relating to private stock corporations were 
adopted. These acts affected twenty-five 
separate sections, amending twenty and 
adding five new ones, many of which, par- 
ticularly those relating to taxation and to 
fraudulent practices in respect to stocks, etc. 
(Blue Sky Act) are of major importance. 


ae 


Jue Basis or Reat Esrare Varvues. By 
John P. Kennedy, Chief Appraiser, Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles: Bank Business Builders Associates. 
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Tue author of this book is chief appraiser 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles and writes with authority on 
this subject with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. In this volume he discusses some 
of the factors relating to real estate ap- 
praisals. 

The following list of topics which the au- 
thor discusses will give the reader an idea of 
the ground covered: Importance of Loca- 
tion; the Effect of Migration; Value of 
Well-planned Streets; Importance of Good 


Transportion; Center of Population; Busi-. 


ness Thoroughfares; Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts; Zoning Laws; Value of Buildings of 
Different Types of Construction; Fractional 
Lots; Schools and Parks; Appreciation and 
Depreciation; Obsolescence; Dry Rot; Soils; 
Hardpan; Alkali; State Water Resources. 

This book should be a valuable handbook 
for real estate officers of banks and trust 
companies. 


oh 


AccountTINnG Princirtes UNpERLYING FeEp- 
ERAL INcomeE Taxes, 1925. By E. L. 
Kohler. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 
$5.00. 

Tue 1925 edition of this valuable book 

covers all of the changes made in the Rev- 

enue Act of 1924. Each section of the law 
is carefully examined, restated and critically 
discussed. Step by step the author shows 
exactly how to prepare each item in the re- 
turn of an individual, trust or corporation. 

One of the unusual features of this text is 

the summary of the hundreds of cases which 

have come before the Treasury Department 
and the courts for decision. 


4. 


OrriceE MANAGEMENT; PRINCIPLES AND Prac- 
rice. By William Henry Leffingwell. Chi- 
cago: A. W. Shaw Company. $5.00. 

Here is a book based upon the author’s 
twenty years’ experience in many offices. It 
sets forth the principles underlying practi- 
cally every activity of office management. 
Starting with a survey of the office in the 
various types of business, the author pro- 
ceeds to lay bare the underlying principles 
of able organization and control. Step by 
step, he shows definitely how to analyze the 
problems of office management, points out 
the fundamental importance of standardi- 
zation of the product of office work, plant, 
equipment and materials, and methods of 
desk efficiency, opening and distributing mail, 
recording and bookkeeping, filing and index- 
ing. 


Watching The Watch 
By General Motors Official 


S I was driving along a city street about 

8 o’clock one morning, a husky man in 
overalls who had been doing some work on 
the road waved his hand at me to stop. 

“What time is it gettin’ to be?” he asked 
me, after I had stopped. 

“It jes’ seems as though this mornin’ is 
creepin’, it goes so slow,” he said, when I 
told him the time. 

The other night at 12 o’clock, I was 
awakened by the telephone. It was the 
president of a General Motors unit. He was 
doing some work in his study, he said, and 
came across some papers which he wanted 
to talk over with me. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but do you know 
what time it is?” 

“Why no,” he answered. “I suppose it is 
getting fairly late, but thought you would 
still be up.” —, 

He was astounded when he realized how 
fast time had slipped by. 

I know a clerk who was named “Ticks” 
by his co-workers, because it was believed he 
fairly counted the ticks of his watch during 
working hours. His hand must have had 
callouses from holding his watch so much. 
I have lost track of him, because he moves 
so often from one company to another. 

One of the largest business executives of 
the country has so much work to do that 
he arrived an hour or two ahead of every 
one else, so that he can have some time for 
concentrated thought before the conferences 
and callers get into action during the regular 
business day. And then he spends many of 
his evenings working for the good of his 
business. 

It may not be necessary to keep ungodly 
hours for one to climb up the golden ladder 
of success. But one thing which has been 
proved by American business history is this: 
Working hours are intended for work— 
not calisthenics with a watch.—eneral 
Motors Topics. 

Ww 


New Books 


Tae Frnanciat History oF THE AMERICAN ~ 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company. BY 
S. J. Warren. Boston: Houghton. Price 
$2.50. 

History oF COMMERCE IN THE 
States. By Clive Day. New York: Long- = 

$1.80. 2 
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PFEFFER K GER SSS SS. 
FF FCO FEES AP! — OO 


No loss is felt 


— 
Se 


so keenly 


The loss which could 
have been prevented is 
most keenly felt—the loss 
through the alteration of a 
plain-paper check, for in- 
stance. 

How easily and surely 
it can be prevented by 
the use of National Safety 
Paper, which cannot be 
chemically or mechanical- 
ly altered. without detec- 
tion. 

Ask your printer, sta- 
tioner or lithographer for 
checks on National Safety 
Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada 
by George La Monte § Son, Ltd., Toronto 














